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A Voyave to the South Atlantic and round Cape Horn into the 
Pacific Ocean, for the Purpofe of extending the.Spermaceti 
Whale Fifueries, and other Objects of Commerce, by afcer- 
taining the Ports, Bays, Harbours, and Anchoring Births, 
in certain Iflands and Coafts in: thofe Seas at which the 
Ships. of the Briti~fh Merchants might be refitted. Undertaken 
and performed by Captain Fames Colnett, of the Royal Na- 
vy, in the Ship Rattler. ato. il. 5s. Boards, White, 


1798. 


"THE merits and the misfortunes of captain Colnett equal- 
ly intereft us. He was the companion of captain Cook ; and, 
if the voyage of Vancouver may be confidered as a fupple- 
ment to thoie of Caok, the prefent volume is a proper append. 
age to thofe which we laft reviewed in the line of difcovery. 
Weare forry, however, that the whole of the weftern coaft 
of America has not been examined with the minute accuracy 
which was employed in the higher and middle latitudes. Be- 


_low Brewer’s ifland, in lat. 41° fouth, there is an extenfive ar- 


chipelago ; and the coaft to the fouthward.is broken into nu- 
merous iflands little known, if the examination of which the 
activity of captain, Colnett, or the perfevering induftry of 
Mr. Whidbey, might be ufefully employed, if Spanith jealoufy 
would permit. 

The great object of this voyage, in addition to its commer- 
cial views, was to examine thpfe iflands of the Pacific Ocean, 
in the lower latitudes or the fouthern hemifphere, which might 
be ufeful for the Sonth-Sea whale-fifhers, either for the ‘pur- 
pofe of reparation or of refrefhment. In the introduction, 
captain Colnett gives a fhort account of his profeffional life, 
and of the circumftances which led to the prefent voyage ;— 
and we find, from his experience, additional reafons for efta- 
blifhing fetilements to the eaft of China, on fome of the inde- 


»spendent iflands which are numerous in that part of the world. 


Our author failed in the beginning of January, 1793; but, 
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for fome time, we find nothing to detain us. At length he 
paffed the coaft of Brafil in fearch of I’Ifle Grande, faid to 
have been difcovered, in 1675, by Ant. la Roche, a native 
of England. La Péroufe denied the exiftence of this ifland, 
for his ufual reafon, that Ae could not find it; and, indeed, 
captain Colnett was not more fortunate ; yet from the nume- 


rous marks of land from lat. 43° to 44° fouth, long. 33° 53’ 
weft, there is reafon to think that fome ifland exifts, efpecially - 
as La Roche’s other accounts of land have been i es | 
From the number of whales, feen in this part, our author 
thinks that fuch an ifland would afford a fpot for a valuable 
fettlement. 

The following account of a ftorm which occurred early in 
the voyage, contains fome remarkable obfervations. 


* The autumnal equinoétial gale came on us the twenty-third of 
March, and held upwards of four days, with frequent claps of 
thunder, accompanied by fightening, hail and rain. It blew as 
hard as I ever remember, afid, for feveral hours, we could not 
venture to fhew any fail. At the fame time a whirlwind or typhoon 
arofe to windward, from whence in one of the fqualls, two balls of 
fire, about the fize of cricket balls, fell on board. One of them 
ftruck the anchor which was houfed on the fore-caftle, and burft- 
ing into particles, ftruck the chief mate and one of the feamen, who 
fell down in excruciating tortures; On examining them feveral 
holes appeared to have been burned in their cloaths which were of 
flannel: and in various parts of their bodies there were fmall 
wounds, as if made with an hot iron of the fize of a fixpenny piece. 
I immediately ordered fome of the crew to perform the operation of 
the Otaheiteans, called Roro mee, which caufed a confiderable a- 
batement of their pains, but feveral days elapfed before they were 
perfectly recovered. The other ball ftruck the funnel of the ca- 


, boofe, made an explofion equal to that of a fwivel gun, and burne 


ed feveral holes in the mizen-ftay-fail and main-fail which were. 
handed. At the height of it the barometer was 28°. The alarm 
which we may be fuppofed to have experienced during the whirl- 
wind, was not allayed by the noife of the birds, who, not confider- 
ing the fhip to be a place of fafety, as is the cafe in common gales, 
appeared, by the violence of their fhrieks and the irregularity of 
their flight, to be fenfible of the danger: for as the fquall ape 
proached them numbers plunged into the fea, to avoid it; while 
thofe who could not efcape its influence, were whirled in a fpiral 
manner out of fight in aninftant. It very fortunately reached us 
ozly within two cables length of each beam, and fo paffed a-head 
of the fhip to the north. From our firft feeing, to our lofing fight 
of it, was about half an hour. In this gale, I loft the greateft part 
of my live ftock, together with all the vegetables that hung at the 


ftern of the fhip.’ pr. 14, 
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The dire€tions for doubling Cape Horn are very ufeful. 
The captain is of opinion that a fettlement on Staten Ifland, 


or in its neighbourhood, would be beneficial in many re- 


_{peds. 


After doubling Cape Horn, he vifited Wager Ifland ; and’ 
he defcribes the entrance to its bay more correétly than any 
former navigator. An obfervation of Mr. Falkner, who, 
though an Englifhman, was feduced by the jefuits and refided 
many years in South-America as a brother of the order, de- 
ferves attention. He declares, as his decided opinion, that it 
would prove very difadvantageous to the Spaniards, if the 
Englifh were to dee any fettlement to the fouth of Brafil, 
there being feveral rivers which communicate with the weft- 
ern fide of America ; and he gives a particular defcription of 
the bay of St. Fondo, and the river Colorado. It may here 
be obferved, that, on the difturbance at Nootka, the Spaniards 
colonifed many new fpots, and formed an extenfive plan of 
colonifation, within which even the Sandwich iflands were 
included. 

Mocha ifland is in lat. 38° 24’ and Jong. 75°. It abound- 
ed, when vifited by Mr. Wafer, with provitions of every kind; 
but thefe were deftroyed by the Spaniards to prevent its being 
an afylum for the buccaneers. Of the fheep of this ifland, 
four bet and a half high, which, Mr. Wafer informs us, will 
carty burthens, and may be ufed for riding, a defcription is 
given in a note. 

The iflands of St. Felix and St. Ambrofe afford no refreth- 
ments and contain no harbours, They are furrounded by 
dangerous reefs; yet our author thinks that the latter might 
be ufeful as.a seudathons in war or peace. It, however, wants 
wood, water, and vegetables. Thefe.iflands are in lat. 26° 
13’ and 19’, long. 79° 26° and 4’ refpedctively. 

Of the Gallipago iflands, captain Colnett faw only, in this 
part of his voyage, the two eafternmoft, which he called the 
ifles of Chatham and Hood. The climate, though under the 
equator, is moit delightful ; and wood, vegetables, and turtles, 
are numerous.—The following obfervations are worthy of 
notice. 


¢ I was very much perplexed, to form a fatisfaétory conjecture, 
how the fmall birds, which appeared to remain in one fpot, fup- 
ported thensfelves without water; but the party on their return in- 
formed me, that, having exhaufted all their water, and repofing 
beneath a prickly pear-tree, almoft choaked with thirft, they ob. 
ferved an old bird in the act of fupplying three young ones with 
drink, by {queezing the berry ofa tree into their mouths. It was 
about the fize of a pea, and contained a watery juice, of an acid, 
but not unpleafant, tafte. Tre bark of the tree, produces a con- 
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fiderable quantity of moifture, and, on being eaten, allays the 
thirft. In dry feafons, the land tortoife is feen to enaw and fuck 
it. ‘The leaf of this tree, is like that of the bay tree, the fruit 
grows like cherries, whilft the juice of the bark dies the flefh a deep 
purple, and emits a grateful odor: a quality in common with the 
greater part of the trees and plants in this ifland; though it is foon 
loft, when the branches are feparated from the trunks, or ftems, 
The leaves of thefe trees alfo abforb the copious dews, which fall 
during the night, but in larger quantities at the full and change of 
the moon; the birds then pierce them with their bills, for the 
moifture they retain, and which, I believe, they alfo procure from 
the various plants and ever-greens. But when the dews fail in the 
' fummer feafon, thoufands of thefe. creatures perifh; for, on our 
: return hither, we found great numbers dead in their nefts, and fome 
of them almoft fledged. It may, however, be remarked, that this 
curious inftinétive mode, of finding a fubftitute for water, is not 
peculiar, to the birds of this ifland; as nature has provided them 
with a fimilar refource in the fountain tree, that flourifhes on the 
Ifle Ferro, one of the Canaries; and feveral other trees and canes, 
which, Churchill tells us in his voyages, are to be found, on the 
mountains of the Phillipive [PAilippnxe] Mlands. 

¢ There is no tree, in this ifland, which meafures more than 
twelve inches in circumference, except the prickly pear, fome of 
which were three feet in the girth, and fifty feet in height. The 
torch thiftle, which was the next in height, contains a liquid in 
its heart, which the birds drank, when it was cut down. They 
fometimes, ‘even extracted it from the young trees, by piercing the 
trunks with their bills.’ rp. §3. 


_—” i — - 


— —_ 


When our navigator (in May 1794) returned to the Galli- 
pagos, he examined many of the iflands of that groupe; and 
he found agconvenient bay to the north-weft of Lord Chat- 
ham’s Ifle, where various refrefhments were found. Thence 
he proceeded to the fouth and the weft, till he reached the ex- 
tremity of the groupe. The iflands on the weft, and indeed 

, many of the others, appear to be volcanic ; and, though deep 
bays feem to afford fhelter, there are few convenient anchor- 
ages or harbours. On the north-weft, the {permaceti whales 
are very numerous ; but, trom the force of the currents, the 
fifhery is not fo advantageous as it would otherwife be, fince 
the fhip drifts far to the weftward, during the operation of cut- 
ting up the whale. From the north, captain Colnett vifited 
one of the internal ifles, and anchored in a commodious bay 
at James Ifland. This was a favourite fpot of the buccaneers ; 
and the remains of their occafional refidence are ftill vifible. 

' It is a place well adapted for a fettlement.—From this part of 

2 the volume, we will gratify our readers with an extrad. 


* We did not land oa either of them’ (Albemarle or James's 
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Tfand). ‘¢ In this expedition, we faw great numbers of penguins, 
and three or four hundred feals. There were alfo fmall birds, 
with a red breaft, fych as I have feen at the New Hebrides ; and 
others refembling the Java {parrow, in fhape and fize, but of a 
black plumage ; the male was the darkeft, and had a very delight- 
ful note. At every place where we landed on the. Weflern fide, 
we. might have walked for miles, through long grafs and beneath 
groves ‘of trees. It only wanted a ftream to compofe a very charm- 
ing landfeape. This ifle appears to have been a favourite refort of 
the Buccaneers, as we not only found feats, which had been made 
by them of earth and ftone, but a confiderable number of broken 
jars fcattered about, and fome’entitely whole, in which the Peru- 
vian wine and liquors of that country are preferved. We alfo 
found fome old daggers, nails and other implements. This place 
is, in-every refpe&, calculated for refrefhment or relief for crews 
after a long and tedious voyage, as it abounds with wood, and good 
anchorage, for any number of fhips, and fheltered from all winds 
by Albemarle Ifle. The watering-place of the Buccaneers was 
entirely dried up, and there was only found a {mall rivulet between 
two hills running into the fea; the northernmoft of the hill forms 
the fouth point of Freth- water bay. ‘Though there is a great plen- 
ty of wood, that which is near the fhore, is not large enough for 
any purpofe, but to ufe as fire-wood. In the mountains (Ke trees 
may be of a larger fize, as they grow to the fummit of them. Ido 
not think that the waterine-place which we faw, is the only one on 
the ifland ; and I have no doubt, if wells were dug any where be- 
neath the hills, that it would be found in great plenty: they mutt 
be made, however, at fome diftance from the fandy beach, as 
within a few yards behind them, is a large lagoon of falt, water, 


from three to eight feet in depth, which rifes and fails with the- 


tide ; and in a few hours a channel might be cut into it. The 
woods abound with tortoifes, doves, and guanas, and the Jagoons 
with teal. The earth produces wild mint, forrel, and a plant re- 
fembling the cloth-tree of Otaheite and the Sandwich Ifles, whofe 
leaves are an excellent fubftitute for the China tea, and was indeed 
preferred to it by my people as well as myfelf, There are many 
other kinds of trees, particularly the moli-tree, mentioned by Mr. 
Falkner, and the alyarrooa, but that which abounds, in a iuperior 
degree, is the cotton tree. There is great plenty of every kind of 
fit that inhabit - the tropical latitudes; mullet, devil- fith, and 
green turtle were in great abundance. But ail the luxuries of the 
fea, yielded to that which the ifland afforded us in the land cortoile, 
which in whatever way it was dreffed, was confidered by all of us 
as the moft delicious food we had ever tafied. The fat of thefe 
animals when melted down, was equal to frefh butter; thofe which 
weighed from thirty to forty pounds, were the beft, and yielded 
two quarts of fat: fome of the largeft, when ftanding on their feet, 
nieafured near a yard from the lower part of the neck, As they 
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advance in age their fhell becomes. proportionably thin, and I have 
feen them in fuch a ftate, that a pebble would fhatter them. I falt- 
ed feveral of the middle fize, with fome of the eggs, which are 
quite round, and as big as thofe of a goofe, and brought them to 
England. The moit extraordinary animal in this ifland is the fea 
guana, which, indeed abounds in all thefe ifles;s We did not fee 
the land guana in any of the ifles but James’s, and it differs from 
that which I have feen on the coaft of Guinea, in having a kind of 
comb on the back of its neck.’ P. 156. 


We find little to add to captain Vancouver’s account of 
Cocos Ifland. The advantages are indeed placed in a more 


luxuriant point of view; but it appears that numerous fifh are . 


prevented from catching at the bait by the fharks, which, 
round this ifland, are particularly bold ; and the land is in- 
fefted by flies and rats. 

The next groupe of iflands, which captain Colnett exa- 
mined, are nearly oppofite the entrance of the gulph of Cali- 
fornia. Hehas denominated them, from the viceroy of Mex- 
ico, the Rivella Gigeda Iflands. Socoro, the only one which 
he vifited, is, he thinks, an excellent place of refort for a fcor- 
butic crew, or for refitting a veffel of war cruizing againft the 
Spaniards, or a whaler. On the fouth-weft of Socoro, there 
is a convenient bay, but the ifland itfelf is volcanic. In this 
run, the yellow fever, and the fcurvy, occurred on board of 
the Rattler ; and we fhall fele€& our navigator’s account of his 
judicious management in each emergency ; for he had no fur- 
geon on board. 


* On the firft fymptoms appearing, the fore-part of the head 
was immediately fhaved, and the temples, and pole, wafhed with 
vinegar and water. ‘The whole body, was then immerfed in warm 
water, to give a free courfe to perfpiration ; fome opening medi- 
cine was afterward adminiftered, and every four hours, a dofe of 
ten grains of James’s powders.’ If the patient was thirfty, the 
drink was weak white wine and water, and a flice of bread ‘to fatis- 
fy an inclination to eat. An increafing appetite was gratified by a 
{mall quantity of foup, made from the mucilaginous parts of the 
turtle, with a little vinegar in it. I alfo gave the fick, {weetmeats 
and other articles from my private ftock, whenever they expreffed 
a diftant wifh for any, which I could fupply'them with. By this 
mode of treatment, the whole crew improved in their health, ex- 
cept the carpenter, who, thougha very fitout, robuft man, was, at 
one time, in fuch a ftate of delirium, and fo much reduced, that I 
gave him over; but he at length recovered.’ Pp. 81. 





* We brought plenty of cocoa nuts from Ifles Cocos, and there 
was never wanting a frefh meal of turtle ; fer they were in fuch 
numbers floating on the furface of the water, as to be taken when- 
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ever they were required. To this food, we may be faid to owe the 
prefervation ‘of our healths, and the crew, in general, grew fat up- 
on it, 

© Other voyagers have alledged, that living on turtle, caufes the 
flux, {curvy and fever; I can firft account for fuch a confequence, 
by its not being fufficiently boiled, or cooked in unclean utenfils ; 
and, fecondly, every man who has experienced a long voyage, is 
well informed, that a fudden change of food, and particularly from 
an ordinary fea or falt diet, to an entirely frefh one, will produce 
the flux, ficknefs of ftomach and other complaints, My method, 
to prevent fuch effeéts, was to allow the crew as much vinegar as 
they could ufe, and fuperintend myfelf the preparation of the fea- 
men’s meal, I ufed to tafte the broth, in order to know if it was 
properly done, that it contained a fufficient quantity of pearl bar- 
ley, and was duly feafoned by boiling with it falt beef or pork, I 
alfo ordered that the proportion of the fait meats cooked with the 
turtle, fhould be previoufly towed and frefliened, and when the 
crew were tired of foup, I gave them, flour to make their turtle- 
meat into pies, and, at other times, fat pork to chop up with 
it, and make faufages. But in moft of their meffes, I took care 
that fo powerful an antifeptic, as four crout, fhould not be forgot- 
ten.” Pp. 82. 


Captain Colnett took an opportunity of landing on the ifle 
ef Quibos, near the coaft of Mexico; but he was in conftant 
apprehenfion of a vifit from the Spaniards, by whofe perfidy 


- and cruelty he had before fuffered. At Quibos cruifers may 


conveniently be refitted, as wood and water are in plenty, and 
of a good quality. Scarcity of provifions, and other caufes, 
at length urged the captain's return. He {topped a fhort time 
at St. Helena ; and re-appeared in his native country, after an 
abfence of twenty-two months, during which he had loft only 
one man, who was killed by an accident. 

This voyage is not fo interefting, from the variety of ad- 
venture or the importance of the countries vifited, as thofe ‘of 
captain Cook or that of Vancouver. Its utility, however, is 
not inconfiderable ; and we ought not to refufe captain Col- 
nett the merit of being a worthy pupil of our great navigator, 
able, provident, circumfpect, and ingenious. Perhaps this 
voyage is printed too fuperbly ; and faftidious criticifm may 
remark too great inattention to correctnefs and elegance of 
language. But the latter point, being a very common fault, 
will not detraét much from the pleafure of the general reader ; 
and the former circumftance may have been proper to render 
the work a companion to thofe voyages to which it is a fup- 
plement. | 
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Biographical Memoirs of the French Revolution. By Fohn 
Adoiphus, F.S. A. 2 Vols, 8vo. 16s. ‘Boards. Cadell 
and Davies. 1799. ; 


ACCOUNTS of the lives of the moft diftinguifhed men 
in the French revolution would, if written with impartiality, 
afford many ufeful and important leffons to mankind ; but we 
live too near the fcene of action, and have been too much agi- 
tated by the dreadful commotions in the neighbouring country, 
to record at prefent the events of the late revolutionary period 
with the qualities requifite in‘a faithful hiftorian, The work 
which we are now furveying is a ftriking inftance of the truth 
of our remark. The writer’s plan is to 


¢ fketch the lives of the principal aétors in the French revolu- 
tion, and to trace the influence of individuals in producing events 
which have filled the world with aftonifiment, and for which hif- 
torical parallels are fought in vain. It is alfo no lefs the obje& of 


thefe,Memoirs to fhew the nature, fpirit, and tendency of thofe 


principles which contributed to the fuccefs of fanguine innovators, 
who, under a pretence of ameliorating the condition of mankind, 
meditated the fubveriion of focial order.’ Vol. i, pr. v. 


Tn executing his plan he feems to have been, every inflant, 
apprehenfive that we fhould not be fufficiently difgufted at the 
atrocities committed by moft of the fubjects of his memoirs ; 
and, by obtrufive remarks, in extenuating the failings of one 
fide, and exaggerating (if it be poflible to exaggerate in fuch 
horrid pictures of villany) the crimes of the other fide, he 
weakens rather than increafes the melancholy impreffions 


made on every feeling mind during this eventful period. 


He is not only deficient in the neceffary impartiality of an 
hiftorian, but alfo in the knowledge requifite to qualify a 
writer to enter into the views of the parties which fuccefhively 
arofe during the revolution. Occupied with the objects be- 
fore him, he feems to think that the influence of individuals 
Was very great in exciting a commotion, doubtlefs moft 
wonderful in its kind ; and, like many others, he is led to 
believe that it was the efle€t of a confpiracy of fome pre= 
tended philofophers, vifionary athcifts, and worthiefs men of 
fortune. With this conceit in his head, we are not furprifed 
that he fhould quote with much approbation the delufiens of 


‘the abbé Barruel and profeffor Robifon, and refer the effer- 


vefcence of a great nation to very unimportant agents. This 
hypotliefis is a mere fétion invented by men who are ready 
to acquiefce in an apparently eafy folation of all the difh- 
culties attending a very’ interefting period, inftead of takin 

the trouble to dive into the recefles of hiftory, and to difcover, 
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in remote periods, the germs of thofe evils which at laft 
united en maffe to the fubverfion of the empire. It muft be 
the tafk of an hiftorian in the next century to point’out the 
various caufes which rendered the reftoration of the ancient 
conftitution of France the means of deftroying its monarchy. 
A benevolent fovereign, defirous of reftoring the old laws, con- 
vokes the ftates of his realm, which, inftead of uniting. with 
him in his views for the promotion of the happinefs of the 
people, deftroy the conftitution ; and the people, who at one 
time were extravagantly fond of their monarch, now run into 
the oppotite extreme, and hold the very name in abhorrence. 
Such extraordinary changes are not produced without an ad- 
. equate caufe; and he who looks for it in the meetings of a few 
felf-called 7//uminati in Bavaria, or in a more extended tolera- 
tion of philofophical difcuffion, may, in thele times, by an ap- 
peal to the paffions, convert many to his opinion, but muft 
not expect much attention from reflecting minds, or from the 
patient inveftigators of hiftoric truth. 

Under the article La Fayette, our.author’s want of impar- 
tiality is remarkably fhown ; for though he continues his ac- 
count of Dumouriez to his refidence in Altona, every circum- 
ftance relative to La Fayette, after his capture by the Pruffians, 
is fuppreffed; and the following reafons for this defalcation 
are given in a note at the clofe of this article. 


_ © I clofe the memoirs of la Fayette at this period, becaufe a dif- 
cuffion of the particulars of his captivity and releafe is not confift- 
ent with the principal objeét of this work. Thofe who may be in- 
clined to purfue the fubject are referred to the difcuflion of his pro- 
teft by Peltier (Late Picture, vol. ii. p. 188); to the admirable 
{peeches of Burke and Windham in the Parliamentary Debates ; 
and to a pamphlet, intitled “ An Effay on the Caufes and Viciffi- 
tudes of the French Revolution, including a Vindication ef Gene- 
ral la Fayette’s character.” Vol. i. p. 482. 


Was the writer apprehenfive that the dungeons of Olmutz 
would extenuate the guilt of the Luxembourg or the Con- 
ciergerie ? By us every f{pecies of cruelty, whether practifed by 
imperial or republican minifters, fhall be holden up to public 
abhorrence ; and we regret that the writer did not perceive 
that the great object of his work would be beft accomplifhed 
by fhowing tyranny and oppreffion in their propér colours 
wherever they appeared. 


The fajlure of the writer in this refpeét deferves more fe- - 


vere reprehentfion, fince he is particular in drawing the atten- 
tion of his reader to the liberal treatment of a ftate prifoner 
under the old government in the Baftille, compared with the 
cruelty of the republicans. We fhall fele&t thefe extraéts, 
not only as the moft interefting parts of the work, but to do 
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that juftice to the Baftille which impartiality requires, and 
which, from our acquaintance with a perfon confined in it, 
we know to be true. 


* Dumouriez was conveyed to the Baftille at nine o’clock. af 
night; he was received by the major, and underwent a minute 
fearch : his money, knife, and fhoe-buckles were taken from him. 
The reafon affigned for the latter privation was, that a prifoner had 
ftrangled himfelf by fwallowing the tongue of a buckle; yet with 
all this fagacity they left him his knee-buckles. The fearch and 
enumeration of his effeéts took up an hourand a half. Dumou- 
riez then complained of hunger, and required a fowl might be fent 
for from the next tavern. ‘ A fowl,” faid the major; “ do you 
know that this is Friday?” “ You are entrufted with my perfon 
only, and not my confcience,” anfwered the prifoner. “ I am 
ill; for the Baftille itfelf is a malady: do not, therefore, refufe me 


a fowl.” © He was accordingly indulged. 


‘ ‘The place. of his confinement was an octagonal chamber, 
about fifteen feet in every direction, and twenty five in height ; the 
only window, which was twéhty-two feet from the floor, and open- 
ed in three different parts, was a narrow embrafure, at leaft fifteen 
feet thick, guarded with double rows of mafly iron bars. All the 
moveables confifted of an old bed, with ferge curtains, very dirty 
and uncomfortable, a chai/e percée, a wooden table, a ftraw-bot- 


tomed chair, and a pitcher. A turnkey, or jailor, who was a ro« 


buft man, with a clownith afpect, lighted a fire, left a candle, and 
retired. When Dumouriez inquired if he could not have a better 


chamber, the jailor affured him that it was one of the beftin all the | 


tower of liberty, for, by a refinement in,barbarity, they had given 
that name to one of the towers of the Baftille. Struck with this re- 
fle&tion, Dumouriez faid, laughing, “ Jt appears to me, that in 
this charming habitation, they add a biting kind of fauce to their 
hofpitality.” The obfervation was repeated by the turnkey, and 
inferted in a regifter, where all the {mart fayings extorted by an- 
guith, vexation, or furprife, from the unfortunate, were , canetally 
recorded. 

‘ The next day he was awakened by the noife of ae ufed in 
opening two very thick doors, fortified with plates of iron. Bread 
and wine were brought for his breakfaft, and he was apprifed that 
at nine o’clock he muft wait on the governor, Dumouriez was 
conduéted before him by a ferjeant, and four invalids. The go- 
vernor, the count de Jumilhac, was an old officer, and a man of 
pleafure, kind, fenfible, and well informed. He told Dumouriez, 
that the king allowed fifteen livres (13s. 13d.) aeday for him, and 
three (25. 74.¢.) for each of his fervants, fo that if he was not well 
treated he might prefer his complaint to him. He alfo faid, that, 
in conformity to the regulations of the Baftille, he would be ‘confi 
dered. as a clofe prifoner, until his firft examination had taken place; 
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that no perfon was allowed to converfe with him, or anfwer quef- 
tions; and that, in ftriétnefs, he ought not to be allowed pen, ink, 


‘or paper, or any book whatever, not even a prayer-book. “ But,” 


added the count, *¢ Iam too much interefted in your behalf to con- 
form ftriétly to this rule. I am too old to vifit you in your apart- 
ment. I fhall, therefore, require you to defcend every morning 
into this hall: carry thefe two volumes with you, and. conceal 
them.” Dumouriez faw the governor every morning, who not 
only furnifhed him with books, but recounted the anecdotes of the 
gay world. He carried his attention fo far as to {upply him with a 
{mall quantity of lemons, fugar, coffee, and foreign wines; he alfo 
fent him a dith from his own table when he dined at home.’ Vol. i. 
P, 306. 


During his confinement i in this apartment, he underwent 
feveral examinations, 


‘ Pending thefe examinations, Dumouriez had quarrelled with 
his gaoler, who was ftout, athletic, infolent, and choleric, This 
man treated him with great indignity, addreffed him contemptuouf- 
ly, (thou’d him,) and threatened to ftrike him. The prifoner {prang 
towards the chimney, and feizing a firebrand, knocked him down. 
The quarrel was referred to the majot, who feemed inclined to fa~ 
vour the turnkey ; but Dumouriez appealed to his friend the go- 
vernor, who took cognizance of the difpute; and was with diffi- 
culty prevented, by the intreaties of the prifoner himfelf, from 
turning the.man out of his office.’ Vol..i. Pr. 369. 


Finding that he was likely to remain a confiderable time in 
prifon, Dumouriez, by an ingenious artifice, contrived to pro- 
cure the favour of a removal to a better apartment. 


‘ His new apartment was twenty-fix feet long and eighteen 
broad, with a good fire-place, a neat bed, and an anti-chamber ; 
but the room was dark, as it had but one window. In a few days 
he obtained an order for the removal of his fervants, who were very 
happy to join him. 


‘ Dumouriez now fared extremely well; his dinner, which al- 


ways confifted of five difhes, and his fupper, compofed of three, 
befides the deffert, were ferved up together, and made a magnifi- 
cent appearance. His valet prepared excellent ragouts; and their 
fituation banifhing all reftraint, the three prifoners took their meals 
together. But the charms of fuch fociety foon wore off, and Du- 
mouriez began to repent having obtained it. He had philofophy 
enough to ftifle his own regrets at the lofs of liberty ; but his com- 
panions, lefs occupied, and lefs able to fuftain the privation of en- 
joyments, frequently brought him to a lively fenfe of his fituation 
by lamenting theirs. He was abliged to leave his ftudies to amufe 
them : he taught them games at cards and chefs, and read romances 
and travels to them one hour in the morning and two at night, 
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He was, however, attacked with a fciatica, and confined a week to 
his bed, and then became fully fenfible of the value of their com- 
pany and afliftance. 

¢ He was ‘furnifhed with whatever books he required from his 
own library; and, during his confinement, wrote a tract on war, 
intitled “ Military Principles ;” and alfo a “ Treatife on Legions.” 


Vol. i. P..'371. 


The republican treatment of prifoners appears to have varied 
according to the prevalence of the fyftem of terror. 


© In one. prifon they ufed to meet in the evening in a common: 
room, and fit at a long table; fhe ladies amuied themfelves with 
works appropriate to their fex; every one brought a light, fome of 
the gentlemen read, fome painted, but a profound filence was ufue- 
ally obferved. After fupper, till nine o’clock, they amufed them- 
felves with the recitation of poetry, compofed by the prifoners, 
with-fongs and mufic, The increafe-of numbers, additional feve- 
rities, and the daily murder of fome of their companions, occafion- 
ally embittered their meetings; yet they ftill continued to amufe 
themfelves, in {pite of privations, dangers, apd terrors. Frequent 
repetition rendered them almoft indifferent even to the lofs of their 
companions, <A perfon who had been fifteen months confined in 
the Conciergerie, informed Major Tench, that during that time he 
faw one hundred and fixty-feven perfons go out of his room to the 
guillotine. . He defcribed almoft all thefe viétims as fo confcious of 
their innocence, and fo reconciled to their fate, that nothing but 
refignation, indifference, and levity prevailed throughout the prifon. 
It was cuftomary to warn on the preceding evening thofe who were 
to be tried the next day; and by a regulation made among them- 
felves, the party to be tried gave a {upper on that night to the whole 
room ; and if he was fpared for the prefent and remanded back, he 
was in return treated with a dinner at their joint expence. The 
dinner entertainments were few indeed; but the fuppers extremely 
frequent. 

* In another prifon where the confinement was clofer, they 
amufed themfelves at midnight by the light of one fingle taper, 
with a mock reprefentation of the revolutionary tribunal; fome re- 
prefented judges, fome the jury ; they had a public accufer; the 
culprits were found guilty of courfe, and guillotined by-a contriv- 
ance of one of their beds, The public accufer himfelf was at laft 
depofed, tried, and executed; he rofe from the dead, related the 
horrible punifhments which he fuffered in the other world, and 
which awaited the judges and jurors. Thofe au /ecret (in clofe 
confinement) contrived to hold a club by a circuitous communica 
tion from cell to cell, finding means, notwithftanding the thick- 

nefs of the walls, to be heard from one dungeon to the other. The 
difclofure of news was forbid, but now and then a more humane 
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gaoler or guard would in a whifper communicate fome public event, 
the knowledge of which might be fuppofed agreeable to his heare 
ers: this was reported again with caution, in ambiguous terms, 
fuch as, I dreamt fo and fo; and when it was fo public that it 
might be mentioned without fufpicion, they celebrated it in poetic 
compofitions, fongs, &c. Such were, the re-conqueft of ‘Toulon, 
the fuccefles of the armies in general, and the feaft in honour of 
the fupreme being; from which the prifoners formed the moft flat- 
tering hopes. 

‘Thefe enjoyments folely counterbalanced a life embittered with 
daily increafing cruelty. They were furrounded with f{pies, who 
endeavoured by acts of the moft brutal infolence to force them to 
complain ; and if they did not fucceed, invented circumftances they 
could not occafion, tather than fail ia gratifying their employers. 
This rendered communication infecure, and added a terrible re- 
ftraint to thofe under which they already laboured. The language 
of their gaolers often led them to dread another maflacre like that 
of September.1792, and harafled them by continual fears; which 
were reinforced by the excavations made in yards of moft of the 
prifons at the fame period. The gaolers pretended they were meant 
for fefs-pools; but the prifoners feared they were defigned for their 
graves.’ Vol. i. P. 195. 


Where prifoners could meet and entertain themfelves in the 
manner above defcribed, they were comparatively happy ; for, 
in other places, their treatment was {hocking to humanity. 


‘ The Conciergerie, during the old government, was a prifon for 
the worft malefactors; with whom it was-hared, under the revolu- 
tionary government, by thofe who were arrefted as fufpected, or had 
been condemned by the dreadful tribunal, and were awaiting the 
execution of their fentence.~ Its cells are fubterraneous ; over them 
are fhops and walks where the gaiety and profufion of all comers 
mark in ftrong colours the contratted woes and penury of the une 
fortunate prifoners. Four wickets, at fmall diftances from each 
other, fecured the entrance to this horrible prifon, each guarded by 
wretches taken from the dregs of vulgar brutality ; difgufting from 
vice, filth, and inebriety, and {peaking a language peculiar to their 
occupation, in Englith called fang. Between the two firft doors 
the prifoner was introduced to the turnkey, who, attended by fome 
myrmidons, examined his features, gave orders for his reception, 
and paffed him on through the other wickets, ‘The place in which 


prifoners were at firft lodged, was called the /ouriciére, or moufe - 


trap, a dungeon impervious to the rays of the fun, and exhaling an 
infectious odour, from the accumulated filth of perfons who “had 
Previoufly occupied it. The ftraw provided for a bed, was rotten 
with damp and filth, and the rats ate the fhoes, the clothes, and 
even therfleth of the unhappy tenant. In this infernal abode they 
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were fometimes left for thirty-fix or forty-eight hours, without re 
lief, without: communication, and without food. They were af- 
terwards transferred to fome other chamber, or to a different prifon. 
The diftinétion of apartments in the Conciergerie was made by the 
terms 4 Ja piffole, in the ftraw, or in the dungeons, The firft fet 
were denominated from the monthly price paid for a wretched bed ; 
the others were only diftinguifhed fram each other by this, that 
thofe in the ftraw were turned out of their apartments between 
eight and nine in the morning, and not permitted to re-enter them 
till about an hour before fun-fet, while thofe in the dungeons were 
confined all day. The accumulation of prifoners was alike in all ; 
the increafing rigor of the revolutionary government caufed arrefta- 
tions fo numerous, that many perfons could not find room in the 
cells, and were obliged to take up their abode in the galleries. The 
whole prifon, from crowd, dirt, want of air, and other incommo- 
dities, was fo unwholefome, that the confined fell ill and died in 
fuch quantities as to exceed credibility.’ Vol. i. p. 190. 





' © The day was thus divided: one hour at table, for they had 
but one meal, three hours of recreation, and twenty clofe confine- 
ment. 

‘ This meal, inftead of being a pleafure, was merely of ufe to 
prolong a wretched and precarious exiftence. The introduétion of 
any food from without was ftri@tly forbid; a table was eftablithed 
in the prifon, at which the confined fed a la gamelle, catch as 
catch can; about a hundred plates were fet at a table covered with 
three difhes; the prifoners, deprived of their knives and forks, were 
obliged to tear the meat with their fingers, and their whole fufte- 
nance for the remainder of the day was fo much as they could 
referve from this fcanty and difgufting meal, a little bread and. wa- 
ter. The legiflature allowed to each individual but fifty fols nip 
for food, which, according to the price of provifions in Paris, af- 
forded a miferable fubfiftence, and was rendered-ftill worfe by the 
rapacity of the ¢raiteurs. In fome of the prifons they gave half a 
bottle of adulterated wine, a difh of French beans ftewed in ftink- 
ing greafe or tallow, a falt herring, rotten and worm-eaten ; in fome 
a little putrefcent meat, and vegetables full of dirt, hair, and 


worms.’ Vol. i, p. 192. 


From thefe quotations our readers may form an idea of our 
author’s manner. It may be obferved, that his ftyle is fome- 
times forced and turgid, and that he occafionally affects the 
Johnfonian diction, without the proper vigour of fentiment to 


fupport it. But, upon the whole, the work is interefting as 


containing a numerous collection of facts, which may gratify 
the temporary curiofity of the reader. 
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Sermons by 'F. B. Maffillon, Bifhop of Clermont. Seiefted and 
Tranflated by William Dickfon, and dedicated, by permiffion, 
to her Grace the Duche/s HA Buccleugh. 3 Pals Svs. 
18s. Boards, Ogilvy and | 


"THE French have a word in their language particularly 
applicable to the ftyle of the amiable prelate whofe difcourfes 
now appear in an Englith drefs. They call it onétion; and 
we have not, in our language, any term correfponding with 
it, unlefs we may be allowed to fubftitute richne/s for it. This 

uality, indeed, is rarely cultivated by our preachers; and 
thofe who poffefs it too frequently degrade it by the lownefs 
of their ideas and the difregard of elegance in their manner. 
How can a preacher aim at on¢fion, at that animated flow of 
language and fentiment which may pierce the foul, when a 
written paper is between his eyes and the perfons of his au- 
ditors, and when, inftead of ce tat every fentiment on all 
around by his looks and his action, he is entirely occupied 
with one idea, that of reading with ‘propriety. Hence the 
fermons from our pulpits are directed to the head, feldom af. 
fecting the heart: they are ferious, cold, difpaffionate, learned, 
nervous, difcourfes; but they fcarcely ever roufe the foul by 
fublime flights of eloquence, or melt it by pathetic ftrains, 
They are {uppofed to have arrived at the utmoft point of per- 
fe&ion when they are guides to the judgement; and, in this 
refpect, they may claim the fuperiority over thofe of other 
nations. 

Very different, in point of ftyle, are the fermons before us. 
The admirers of the Englifh mode of preaching will feel 
themfelves as it were in a new world, if they can prevail on 
themfelves to indulge in a fpecies of writing to which the 
have been little accuftomed ; and we may add, that, thou 4 
we highly efteem many difcourfes in our language, the fol 
dity of a Villotfon or a Barrow, when combined with the 
onétion of a Mafiillon, would form a model for our divines 
which would render the eloquence of our pulpits more im- 
preflive and efficacious than it now is. But we haften to fet 
before our readers the peculiar exceilencies of Mafiillon ; and 
we cannot do this in a, better manner than by prefenting to 
them his character as-delineated by one who was tully capable 
of appreciating his merits. D’Alembert, in his é/oge on Maf- 
fillon, prefixed to thefe difcourfes, thus pourtrays the itriking 
features of his eloquence. 


¢ He excells in that property of an orator, which can alone fup- 
ply all the reft; in that eloquence, which goes direétly to the foul, 
which agitated, without convulfing; which alarms, without ap- 
palling; which penetrates, without rending the heart. He fearch- 
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es out thofe hidden folds, in which the paffions lie enveloped ; thefe 
fecret fophifms, which blind and feduce. To combat and to des 
ftroy thefe fophifms, he has in general only to unfold them : this 
he does with an un¢tion fo affeftionate and fo tender, that he al- 
lures us rather than compels ; and even when he fhews us the pic 
ture of our vices, he interefts and delights us the molt. His dic- 
tion, always f{mooth and elegant, and pure, is every where marked 
with that noble fimplicity, without which, there is neither good 
tafte nor true eloquence; a fimplicity, which being united in Maf. 
fillon, with the fweeteft and moft bewitching harmony, borrowed 
from this latter additional graces ; but what compleats the charm of 
this enchanting ftyle, is our conviction, that fo many beauties 
{pring from an exuberant fource, and are produced without effort 
or pain. It fometimes happens, indeed, that a few inaccuracies 
efcape him, either in the expreflion, in the turn of the phrafe, or in 
the affecting melody of his ftyle ; fuch inaccuracies, however, may 
be called happy ones, for they completely prevent us from fufpeéct- 
ing the leaft degree of labour in his compofition. It was by this 
happy negligence, that Maffillon gained as many friends as auditors; 
he knew, that the more an orator is intent upon gaining admiration, 
the lefs thofe who hear him are difpofed to grant it; and that this 


‘ambition is the rock on which fo many preachers have fplit, who 


being entrufted, if one may dare thus to exprefs it, with the inte- 
refis of the deity, wifh to mingle with them the infignificant inte- 
refts of their own vanity. He compared the ftudied eloquence of 
learned preachers to thofe flowers, which grow fo luxuriantly 
amongft the corn, that are lovely to'the view, but noxious to the 
corn. 

‘ Maffillon reaped another advantage from thaf heart- affecting 
eloquence, which he made fo happy an ufe of. As he {poke the 
language of all conditions, becaufe he {poke to the heart, all de- 
{criptions of men flocked to his fermons; even unbelievers were 
eager to hear him’; they often found inftruétion, when they ex- 
pected only amufement, and returned fometimes converted, when 
they thought they were only beftowing or with-holding their praife. 
Mafiillon could defcend to the language, which lone they would 
liften to, that of a philofophy, apparently human, but which, find- 


‘ing every avenue to the heart laid open, allowed the orator to ap- 


proach without effort and afliftance; and made him conqueror, 
even before he had engaged.’ Vol. * P. X. 


We mutt, indeed, relinquith fome of our Englith prejudices, 
if we wifh to derive pleafure and improvement from thefe vo- 
lumes, If the preacher fhould feem to us to have gone too 
far in his addreffes to the heart, let us recolleét where, and to 
whom, he preached, and who he was. At Paris, before a 
{plendid court, this truly evangelical preacher confidered him- 
felf as intrufted with a very “important commiffion, In his 
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fight, all men on the facred ground were equal: he made no 


diftin¢tions ; he flattered no one ; he neither aimed at the praife, 
nor feared the cenfure, of any, The converfion of the foul 
to God was the only objeé and the prize of his ambition. If 
we trace him in his bifhopric of Clermont, we may perctive, 
equally difplayed, the amiable fimplicity of his manners, the 

oodnefs of his heart, and his zeal in the caufe of religion. 
Fie who was admired by the court of France. was beloved by 
the inhabitants of Clermont. His apoftolical manners develope 
themfelves in every difcourfe : the life of the prelate and his 
writings throw light on each other; and the feeling mind ‘en-! 
joys double pleafure in 7 por * that every fentiment which 
is infpired by the perufal of thefe difcourfes was exemplified in 
the practice of the writer. . ‘of , 

We might open the volumes at random and offer extracts 
without feleCtion, to gratify our readers; but, to lead thofe 
who have heard only of the reputation of the preacher into the 
full blaze of his eloquence, we will prefent them with a paf- 


fage which is faid to have made a very forcible impreffion, 


upon the audience. He had been giving reafons for the fmall- 


nefs of the number of perfons likely to be faved.; and he brings: 
on his grand apoftrophe in the following words. 3 


¢ Thefe, my brethren, are truths which fhould make us trem=. 
ble; nor are they thofe vague ones which are told to all met, and. 
which none apply to themfelves: perhaps there is not in this af- 
fembly, an individual, who may not fay of himfelf, * I live like. 
the great’ number ; like thofe of my rank, age, and fituation; I am 
loft, fhould I die in this path.” Now can any thing be more ca- 
pable of alarming a foul, in whom fome remains of care for his fal- 
vation ftill exift? It is the multitude, neverthelefs, who tremble 
not. There is only a {mall number of juft, which operates apart, 
its falvation, with fear and trembling: all the reft are tranquil. 
After having lived with the multitude, they flatter themfelves they 
fhall be particularifed at death; every one augurs favourably for 
himfelf, and chimerically thinks he fhall be an exception. 

* On this account, itis, my brethren, that I confine myfelf to 
you, who at prefent are affembled here ; I_include not the reft of 
men; but confider you as alone exifting on.the earth. The idea, 
which occupies and frightens me, is this, I figure to myfelf the 
prefent, as your laft hour, and the énd of the world: that the hea 
vens are going to open above your heads: our Saviour in all his 
glory, to appear in the midft of this temple ; and that you are on- 
ly afflembled here to wait his coming, ‘like trembling criminals, on 
whom the fentence is to be pronounced, either of life eternal, or 
of everlafting death: for it is vain to flatter yourfelves, that you 
fhall die more innocent than you are at this hour; all thofe defires 
of change with which you are amufed, will continue to amufe you 
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till: deathr arrivess’ the ‘éxperience of all ages proves if; the only 
difference you have to expect, will moft likely be only a larger ba- 
lance againft you‘ thatt what you would ‘have to anfwer for at pre- 
fent :.and from what would be your deftiny, were you to be judg- 
ed this moment, you may almoft decide upon what will take place 
at your departure from life. Now I afk you, (and conne&ting my 
own lot with yours; afk it with dread,) were Jefus Chrift to ap- 
pear in this temple, in the midft of this affembly, to judge us, to 
make the dreadful feparation betwixt-the ‘goats and fheep, do you 
believe that the greateft number of us would be placed at his right 
hand? do you believe that the number would at leaft be equal? do. 
you believe there would even be found ten’ upright and faithful fer- 
vants of the Lord, when formerly: five cities could not furnith fo 
many? I afk you, You know not: and I know it not. Thow 
alone, O my God! knoweft who belong to thee. 

‘ But if we know not who belong to him, at leaft we know that 
finners do not.’ Now, who are the juft and’ faithful, affembled 
here at prefent ? Titles and dignities avail nothing : you are ftripped 
of all thefe in*the prefeiice of your Saviour: who are they ? Many 
finners, who with not to.be converted ; many more who wifh, but 
always put it off ; many others, who are only converted in appear- 
ance, and again -fall back to their former ‘courfes : in‘a word, a great 
number, who flatter themfelves they have no occafion for conver- 
fion :. this is the. party of the reprobate. Ah! my brethren, cut off 
from this aflembly thefe four claffes of finners, for they. will be cut 
off at the great day: and now. appear, ye juft: where. are ye?) 


_ O Ged! where are thy chofen? And what a portion remains. to thy 


fhare ! M, 
‘ My brethren, our ruin is almoft certain ; yet we think not of it. 


When even in this terrible feparation, which will one day take place, 
there fhould be only one finner in this aflembly, on the fide of the 
reprobate; and that a voice from heaven fhould affare us of it with- 
Out particularifing him: who of us would not tremble, leaft he 
fhould be the unfortunate and devoted wretch? who of,.us would 
not immediately apply to his confcience, to examine if. his crimes 
merited not. this punifhment? who of us, feized with dread, would 
not demand of our Saviour, as the apoftles formerly did, and fay, 
“ Lord, is itl?” And fhould a fmall refpite be allowed to our 
prayers, who of us would not ufe every effort, by tears, fupplica+ 
tions, and fincere repentance, to avert the misfortune? Are we in 
our fenfes, my dear hearers? perhaps, among all who liften to me, 
ten juft would not be found; perhaps fewer: what do I know, O 
my God! I dare not with a fixed eye regard the depths of thy 
judgments and thy juftice. More than one perhaps would not be 
found amongft us all. And this danger affects you not, my dear 
hearer? you perfuade yourfelf, that in this great number who fhall 
perifh, you will be the happy individual ; you, who have lefs rea- 
fon perhaps than any other to believe it; you, upon whom.alone 
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the fentetice of death fhould fall, were only oné of afl who heat 
me, to fuffer ? Great God! how little are the terrors of: thy law 
known to the world! in‘all ages, the. juft have fhuddered with 
dread, in reflecting on the feverity and extent of thy judgments 
upon the deftinies of men: alas! what do they prepare for the 


children of Adam ! 
¢ But what are we to conclude from thefe’ grand truths? ‘That 


all muft defpair of falvation? God forbid: the impious alone, to 
quiet his’ own feelings'in his debaucheries, endeavours to perfuade 
himfelf, that all men thatl perifh as well as he. 

‘ This idea ought notito be the fruit of the prefent difcourfe. 
Tt is meant to undeceive you with regard to the general error, that 
- any one may do whatever others do; to convince you that in ordet 
to merit falvation, you muft diftinguith yourfelves from the'reft j 
in the midft of the world, lead a life to the glory of God, and’ ree 
fémble not the multitude.’ “Vol. i, P. 77. | 


We might here leave the reader to his own fenfations; but 
it is neceflary to obferve, that, in lefs lofty flights, the preacher 
is {till himfelf, and, with equai eye, notices the failings of his 
own profeffion and the laity. We will add an extra& in 
which he has given very nearly the true meaning of a paflage 
that has excited much tote among commentators. 


* The apoftle defired, that the Chriftian women fhould be cos 
vered with a veil'in the temple; on account of the angels, that is 
to fay, of the priefts, who are continually prefent there before God, 
and whofe innocence and purity ought to equal that of the hea- 
venly fpirits. True it is, that thou thereby warneft us, O my God, 
what ought, in our temples, to be the holy gravity, and the invio- 
lable colleétion of thy minifters; that it is for us to bear here, 
ftamped upon our countenance, the holy dread of the myfteries 
which we offer up, and the lively and intimate fenfe of thy pres 
fence ; that it is for us to infpire here the people around us with 
refpect, by the fole appearance of our modefty; that it is for us 


not to appear around the altar, and employed in the holy miniftry, 
often more wearied, more carelefs, and more in hafte than even the 


affifting multitude; and fiot to authorife their irreverences by ‘our 
own. For, O my God! the defolation of the holy place hath com- 
thenced with the fanétuary itfelf; the refpe€t of the people theré 
hath become wedkened only in confequence of being no longer 
fupported by the-holy gravity of the worthip, and the majefty of 
the ceremonies ; and thy houfe hath begun to be a houfe of diffi- 

ation and of fcandal, only fince thy minifters have made of it a 
houfe of traffic, of wearinefs, and of avarice. But our examples, 
in’ authorifing your profanations, do not excufe them, my brethren,” 
Vol, ii. P. 421. 


" The following juft and —- fentiménts on prayer will 
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be felt by all who, have with fincerity employed .themfelves ia 
that duty. mf | 3 
. * Prayer is not an exértion of the mind, an arrangement of ideas, 
a profound knowledge of the myfteries and counfels of God ; it is 
a fimple emotion of the heart ; it is aJamentation of the foul, deep- 
ly affected at the fight of its own wretchednefs ; it is a keen and 
inward feeling of our wants and of our weaknefs, and an humble 
confidence which it lays before its Lord, in erder te obtain relief 
and deliverance from them. Prayer fuppofes in the foul which 
prays neither great lights, uncommon knowledge, nor a mind more 
cultivated and exalted than that of the reft of men; it fuppofes 
only more faith, more contrition, and a warmer defire of deliverance 
from its temptations and from its wretchednefs, Prayer is neither 
a fecret nor a {cience which we learn from men; nor is it an art, 
ora private method, upon which it is neceffary to confult fkilful 
teachers, in order to be mafter of its rules and precepts. The me- 
thods and the maxims thereupon, pretended to be laid down to us 
in our days, ate either fingular ways which are not to be followed, 
or the vain f{peculations of an idle mind, or a fanaticifm, which 
may ftop at nothing, and which, far from edifying the church, hath 
merited her cenfures, and hath furnifhed, to the impious, matter of 
derifion againft her, and to the world, frefh pretexts of contempt 
for, and difguft at prayer. ‘Prayer is a'duty, upon which we are 
all born imftruéted : the rules of this divine fcience are written fole- 
ly in our hearts ; ‘and the {pirit of God is the fole mafter to teach it,’. 
Vol, ii, P. gt. 7 . 
‘The fketch of the progrefs of fin, im a fermon on the re- 
furre@tion of Lazarus, affords another difplay of the rhetorical’ 
powers of the preacher; and the fimile, between the with- 
drawing of the divine {pirit from the foul and of the fun’s light. 
from our hemifphere, is as complete in all its parts as it is 
beautiful. 


‘ I confefs that every fin is an error which makes us miftake 
evil for good ; it is a falfe judgment which makes us feek, in the 
creature, that eafe, grandeur, and independence which we can find 
in God alone: it is a mift which hides order, truth, and righteouf+ 
nefs from our eyes, and, in their place, fubftitutes vain phantoms, 
Neverthelefs, a firft falling off from God does not altogether extin- 
guifh our lights ; nor is it always produétive of total darknefs. It 
is true that the fpirit of God, fource of all light, retires, and no. 
tonger dwells within us ; but fome traces of light are {till left in the. 
foul: thus, though the fun be already withdrawn from our hemi- 
{phere, yet certain rays of his light ftill tinge the fky, and form, as it 
were, an imperfect day; it is only in propertion as he finks that. 
gloom gains, and the darknefs of night at laft prevails. In the 
fame manner, in proportion as fin degenerates into habit, the light 
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ef God retires, darknefs gains, and the profotind night of total blind- 
nefs at laft arrives. 

* And then all becomes occafion of error-to the criminal! ful ; 
all changes its afpect to his eyes; the moft fhameful paffions no 
longer appear but as weakuefles ; the moft criminal attachments 
but fympathies brought with us into the world and inherent to our 
hearts; the exceffes of the table but innocent pleafures of fociety ; 
revenge but a juft fenfe_of injury ; licentious and impious conver- 
fations but lively and agreeable fallies; the blackeft defamation but 
acuftomary language of which none but weak and timid minds can 
make a {cruple; the laws of the church but old-fafhioned cuftoms ; 
the feverity of God’s judgments but abfurd declamations which 
equally difgrace his goodnefs and mercy; death in fin, inevitable 
confequence of a criminal life, mere predictions, in which there is 
more of zeal than of truth, and refuted by the confidence which a 
return to God, previous to that laft moment, promifes to us; laftly, 
heaven, the earth, hell, all creatures, religion, crimes, virtues, good 
and evil, things prefent and to come, all change their afpect to the 
eyes of a foul who lives in habitual guilt; all fhew themfelves 
under falfe appearances; his whole life is no longer but a delufion 
and a continued error, Alas! could you tear away the fatal veil 
which covers your eyes, like thofe of Lazarus, and behold your- 
felf, like him, buried in darknefs; all covered with putrefaction, 
and fpreading around infection and a fmell of death! But now, 
fays our Saviour, all thefe things are hid from thine eyes; you fee 
in yourfelf only the embellifhments and the pompous externals of 
the fatal tomb in which you drag on in fin; your rank, your birth, 
your talents, your dignities, your titles; that is to fay, the trophies 
and the ornaments which the vanity of men has there raifed up; 
but, remove the ftone which covers that place of horror; look 
within, judge not of yourfelf from thefe pompous outfides, whioh 
ferve only to embellifh your carcafe ; fee what, ig the eyes of God, 
you are; and, if the corruption and the profound blindnefs of your 
foul touch you not, let its flavery at leaft roufe and recall you to 
yourfelf.’ Vol, iii. Pp. 301, 


We could with pleafure continue our extracts ; but our 
limits admonifh us to quit the fubje&t. The tranflator has, 
we think, performed a very acceptable fervice to the public : 
we can excufe fome Scoticifms and fome Gallicifms, as the 
fele&tion which he has made is good. ‘Fo thofe who can dif- 
criminate what may be contidered as belonging to the Romith 
church, a mare valuable prefent can f{carcely be offered than 
thefe truly apofiolical penn st a truly. catholic bithop, 
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Binns, faered and moral. By Thomas Gifborne, M. A. Svs. 
45. Boards. . Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


“MIR. Gifborne has honourably diftinguifhed himfelf by 
the moral and religious tendency of his writings both in 
profé‘and in verfe. His Walks in a Foreft * difcovered poetical 
talents of: no mean degree. Defcriptions of natural beauties, 
if tolerably executed, always pleafe ; and the devotional feel. 
ings which the author wifhed to excite, arofe immediately from 
his fubject. In the prefent volume, Mr. Gifborne has at- 
bimpaaid the more difficult tafk of lyric compofition. 

‘The Dying Indian is not an ode equal to its fubject: the 
Janguage has not the favage fiercenefs and ftrength by which it 
fhould be charaéterifed. We remembered the Death Song of 
Regner Lodbrog, and felt the imbecility of this. The reli- 
ious point of” the poem is expreffed in the concluding 
anZa ; 
‘ He fpoke, he laugh’d, he died. 
© Hail, my unequall’d Son,” faid Pride. 
“ Not fo;’’ a voice from Heaven replied, 
s* Is He the truly brave, | 
Vitor of pain, but thine and Paffion’s flave ? 
His holy head fee Stephen bow : 
See meeknefs calm his angel brow, 
Around fee Malice fcowl, fee Vengeance glare ; 
‘ See Rage the murderous ftones prepare ; 
And Saul the garments keep. 
Hark !—* Lord, their fin forgive ! 
My fpirit, Lord, receive !—’ 
He {fpake, and fell afleep.” P. 32. 


In this there feems to be a want of accuracy. The favage is 
not the lefs brave becaufe he is the flave of pride and paffion. 
Error has had ‘its martyrs as well as truth: in both cafes the 
fortitude is the fame. 

The Reformation is a better poem. 


* Even now behold the figns difplay’d 

Of roufed alarm, of vengeful ire! 
Volumes of fmoke the pile o’grfhade ; 

Each roaring turret pours its fire. 
For lo, the keen-eyed Guards defcry 
In human guife ap Angel Foe draw nigh! 
Still as more fierce the vollied lightning glows, 

His form dilates, his ftature grows. 

Nor {pear nor fword he deigns to wield ; 
Backward he flings his radiant fhield ; 


————_ amply 





—— 


* See Crit. Rey, New. Arr. Vol. XVI. p. 42, 
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Befide yon bulwark, takes :his frends | 
_. The buttrefs,grafps with.giant hand ; 


Shakes, Sampfon.like, the nodding'towersamain, 
And opes the mighty rent, that ne’er fhall clofe again. 


“ So wait, Abhorred Pile, thy fall—” 
Ere yet anew he feeks the fkies, 

** So nurfe beneath thy ruin’d wall 
Thy ferpent brood,” the Victor cries. 


“So wait thy fall, fo nurfe thy brood 


O’ergorged and drunk with Saints’ and Martyrs’ blood ; 
Till, clofed the number’d years by Heaven aflign’d 
The {corners of its law to blind, 

And prove by more than Pagan rage ft we 

The votaries of the facred page; 

He, Lord of Angels and of Men, 

In Thee ftill crucified again, 

Comes, robed in clouds, to vindicate His name, 

And fink thy mouldering wrecks in everduring flame.. 


* Servants of God! far hence repair; 
Come forth, come forth, ere yet too late : 
Who join her fins, her fate muft fhare ; 
Fly, fly her fins, nor fhare her fate !” 


* Germania, ftarting at the found, 
And Cimbrian cliffs the warning notes rebound. 
Swift o’er the Codan wave the echo flies ; 
And Scania to the call replies. 
Heard ye Helvetia's rifing gales ? 
Alps cry to Alps, and vales to vales. 
Lo, Albion, on her fea-beat plain, 
Claps her glad hands, and {wells the ftrain. 
O’er Caledonian hills the murmur breaks ; 
And f{now-clad Thule hears, and wonders as fhe wakes. 


© Where’er the warning notes are {pread, 

The carved faints, the graven ftones, 
And thaggy cloaks of Hermits dead, 

And fabled martyrs crumbling bones, 
And venal paffports to the tky , 
Flung to the moles and bats difhonour’d lie, 
There lie the tools of fanétimonious guile, 
By Prieftcraft form’d his {pells to pile cote 
And dupe the crowd that gazed from far. 
And hark, the cloifter-doors unbar ! 
The imprifoned victims hurry forth : 
Lo pale-eyed beauty, letter’d worth, 
To Heaven their raptures lift in grateful ftrife ; 
And drink anew the " of liberty and life,’ p. 41. 
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The defign of the poem entitled Confolation is to compare 
Chriftianity with the fyftems of Pyrrho, of Epicurus, and of 
Zeno. The comfortlefs uncertainty of Pyrrhonifm is expofed 
with fidelity; but the Epicurean and Stoical fyftems are not 
reprefented with candour ; the conduct of the former feét is 
thus defcribed. 


' Inftant in vifionary fcene 
Pleafure’s bright manfions met my view : 
From joy to joy, no paufe between, 
The niaddening crowd unfated flew. 
If chance, his gray head bending low, 
Some beggar urged his tale of woe; 
Swifter they paft, and with averted eye, 
Smote:the loud harp, and drown’d the unwelcome cry. 


¢ The feaft was fpread; the fpicy wine 
With gleaming blufh the filver dyed : 
Here Wit with flowers his darts would twine : 
His ruder fhafts there Humour plied ; 
From rank torank he bade them roam : 
Convulfive laughter fhook the dome. 
Here lyre and voice in rapturous confli& {trove : 
There the brifk dance its changeful mazes wove. 


¢ Yet foon repeated pleafure cloy’d : 

The ear fcarce heard the jocund ftrain: 
The dance was toil no more enjoy’d : 

The fpicy goblet breathed in vain 
Its odours: on the palled tongue 
Lingering the taftelefs morfel hung : 
The heartlefs {mile betray’d its mimic air; 
And languor ficken’d in the vacant flare. 


© Foul paffions oft would ftrip the veil; 
“Their {way the alter’d look proclaim’d : 
Here, hollow cheeks with envy pale ; 
There, eyes with hate and rage inflamed. 
With favage fhout and uproar wild 
Difcord the banquet oft embroil’d. 
Guett frown'd on gueft, with hoftile arms oppofed : 
And wounds and groans the franti¢ orgies clofed. 


€ Oft would fome wretch with tiger’s glare 
In murderous ambufh take his ftand : 
The fetting fun difcern’d the fnare ; 
The moon beheld his blood-ftain’d hand. 
Then farewel joy in fong or featt ! 
Ideal horrors rack his breaft: — 
The lyre’s gay voice ideal fhrieks control ; 
And fancied’ poifons mantle in the bowl. 
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¢ Triumphant o’er the fenfual race, Set 
Difeafe ere long her woes combined ; 
The bloated form, the ghaftly face, 
.. The palfied limb, the enervate mind. 
Each on his couch of anguifh laid, - , 
On Death they call’d for inftant aid : 
Then fhriek’d in terror, when advancing near , 
The phantom fcowl’d, and fhook his lifted {pear.” rp. 74. 


The Stoic is reprefented as beholding happinefs without: plea- 
fure, and mifery without emotion. He pafles unmoved over a 
field of battle, and walks upon the dead. His father befeeches 
him to ranfom him from captivity ; and the fon refufes with 
brutal contempt. _Is this the fyftem of Epictetus, or that of 
Antoninus? With the fame candour, with the fame juftice, 
does the infidel attribute monaftic abfurdities, and the cruelties 
of the inquifition, to the fpirit of Chriftianity. 

The Elegy on Mr..Mafon we mentioned with approbation 
on its feparate appearance *. | . 

Among the fmaller poems that of Confcience is diftinguith- 
ed by its correct and ftrong verfification. The ftanzas, entitled 
Fortitude; are intended to {how the fuperiority of Chriftian en- 
durance to Roman contempt of death ; and the inftances chofen 
for the illuftration of this point are Cato of Utica, and Louis 
XVI. The piece concludes with this ftanza. 


¢ Lo here the fortitude compar’d 
That truth and error give ! 

*T was but to die the Roman dared ; 
The Chriftian dares to live.’ Pp, 8. 


The comparifon is injudicious; each acted rightly upon his 
own fyftem ; and the Roman mutt not be tried by the ax pof 


fatiolaw of Chriftianity. Upon this principle any man who 
‘fubmits to public execution is a greater character th 


| an Cato of 
Utica. It is aftonifhing in what an abfurd and even blaf- 
phemous manner the fame kind of praife has been applied to 
Charles [. Weremember one poem upon him which thus 
terminates : 


‘ Here Charles the Firft and Chrift the Second lies !’ 


The ftanzas to a Church Bell have lefs merit than any other 
piece inthe volume. The Birth-Day Eve is a pleafing poem: 


we extract fome of its latter ftanzas : 


%“ King ‘of Kings, Lord of Lords, God of heaven and earth, 
Supreme, as in wifdom, in might and in love! 
Thy theitering hand overfhadow’d my birth, 
And hung o’er my childhood a fhield from above. 
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** When borne on the treacherous current of youth, 
Thy love fteer’d my bark, and made tranquil the ftream ; 
- Unfolded benignant the Jamp of thy truth, 
And bade me, tho’ trembling, rejoice in the beam. 


* To the bright fhore of Manhood when eager I flew, 
And with novelty charm’d the gay landfcape furvey’d; 
To a lorie valley pointing thy love bade me view 
- How foft was the verdure, how peaceful the fhade ; 


My Badeltny feet from its confines afpire not to ftray, 
Bade me trace its pure brook, nor the ftreamlet difdain ; 
- Badé me learn (may I learn!) from the emblem my way 
yw’ ein filence to hold, yet to hold not in vain. 


*¢ O'Father? for now from her orbit the year, 
-Ere-yon fires fet again, ‘fhall her fpeed have withdrawn ; 
And another with pinions unfurl’d her career 
_ Stands prepared to begin at the peep of the dawn; 


‘¢ © frown not, her tribute while gratitude pays, 
___ And bails thee with rapture the Lord of her doom ; 
If Hope, ftill confiding, her accent fhould raife, 
And plead with Thee, Father, for mercy to come! 


* Be the year now at hand as the day that is paft !— 
As the fun rofe this morn in calm luftre array’d, 
So rife the new year by no grief overcaft, 
No turbulent ftorm of misfortune difinay’d ! 


- © On the fplendor of noon no obfcurity ftole, 
Save the dim flitting cloud, that but temper’d the ray : 
So if Sorrow muft darken the months as they roll, 
O mild be her fhadows, and paffing her fway ! 


¢¢ As the moonlight now flumbers on wood, hill, and plain, 
* And in filence the winds and the waters repofe ; 
So may Peace fhed her beams on the year in its wane, 
So bright be its evening, fo tranquil its clofe!” v.15. 


This volume, on the whole, is highly creditable to the abili- 
ties, and, what he himfelf will receive and we confider as 
higher praife, to the intentions of the author. 





Ob/ervations on the Claims of the Moderns, to fome Difcoveries 
an Chymiftry and Phyfiology. By G. D. Yeats, M. B. of 

Herafor College, Oxford, Menber of the Royal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh, and Phyfician at Bedford. Ove. 7s. 6. 
Boards. Debrett. 1798. 


IN our review of Dr. Beddoes’ republication of Mayow’s o- 
pinions *, we did ample juftice to the character and memory of 
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an author, whofe fagacity and judgment enabled him to pene- 
trate the veil, which before his. time had covered nature in fome 
of her moft important proceffes. Mr. Yeats, little contentedwith 
commendations fo warm as thofe which we beftowed on that 
phyfician, raifes him into an oracle of truth, and detracts from 
the claims of modern difcoverers, becaufe he had preceded 
them in fome of their paths, and hinted at what they have fince 
explained. To fubftantiate his claim io this praife, much 
ought to have been added to his works ; and, in particular, it 
fhould have been fhown, that he knew heat to be a diftinG fub- 
ftance, capable of combination with, and feparation from, 
other bodies. This principle, of which the influence, is fo ex- 
tenfively diffufed over modern chemiftry, was unknown to 
Dr. Mayow, who adhered to the mechanical idea, that heat 
confifted in motion. Indeed, had Mr. Yeats confulted the 
writers of the laft century with as much zeal for deftroying the 
credit of his author as he bas fhown in unreafonably exalting 
it; he might have brought him very low. Drebbel’s ¢ Spirit,’ 
and various paflages in the works of Boyle, fhow, that the 
whole bulk of atmofpheric air was not fuppofed to be equally 
falutary, and that the falutary postion was thought to be con- 
tained in nitre. Bacon {peaks of nitre as containing air, and air 
peculiarly fit for fupporting flame : he fays that the air comes 
from the nitre, and flame from the inflammable materials in 
gunpowder : that the active and igneous particles (igneo-aeriz) 
come from the nitre, was therefore not lefs an error at the time 
when he wrote than at prefent. It is alfo remarkable, that 
Mr. Yeats thould feemingly attribute the difcovery of the com- 
pofition of nitre to Mayow, when it had been fo often de- 
{cribed, particularly by Willis. Mayow, indeed, attributed 
the acid of nitre to the air, and feemed to think that fome acid 
or nitrous principle floated in the air; but he was fo little ac- 

uainted with the modern doétrine of the compofition of acids, 
that, after endeavouring to explain why the air fhould not, -on 
this account, be corrofive, he was obliged to reft on the idea, 
that the air contributed. fome unknown component part. That 
nitre fometimes exifted, if not formally, at leaft potentially, in 
the air, occafioning its coldnefs, was a doCtrine long anterior to 
his age. ! 

‘ae do&rine of acids, fo greatly extdlled, is one of the 
wortt {pecimens of the mechanical reafoning in chemiftry. He 
diftinguifhes between the aérial part, and the earthy and acid 
parts, explaining the acidity by the inteftine motion of the fire- 
air particles, reducing the more obtufe particles of fixedfalt to 
the fharpnefs of {words or needles. He undoubtedly difcovered 

affes of different qualities; but, from the uncertain nature of 
ome of the fybftances employed, we cannot always, ¢wea at 
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prefent, afcertain the fpecies:'to him they muft have been 
wholly tinknown. . In thefe experiments, however, his ingee 
nuity, induftry, and addrefs, deferve much commendation. 
-" Mr Yeats, in the introduction to the chapter on Refpira- 
tion, has given a fhort hiftory of the opinions on this fubjed, 
and has particularly remarked the frequent ufe of the word 
ppirtt in contradiftinction to air. Something might be faid on 
this point : the little confiftency of old authors in their ufe of 
this word might be fhown; and it might be affirmed, that it 
has little’ relation to the prefent fubject. We only mention 
this part, however, to remark that in early ages fome furpri- 
fingly ‘accurate ideas of ‘nature, and of the caufes of various 
phznomena, were entertained, fcattered traces of which we 
ftill perceive in the writings of the Platonifts, and in the opi- 
nions preferved by tradition as thofe of Pythagoras. They 
probably once exifted in a more regular form, and may have 
been a part of that fyftem which prevailed very early in the 
eaft, and of which we have a beautiful fpecimen in the Mo.- 
faic narrative of the creation. ‘When we find, from later dif. 
coveries, the accuracy of thefe accounts, we are in doubt whe- 
ther to attribute them to obfervation or to infpiration. Yet, 
while we admire thefe broken remains, we oighe not to blame 
the philofophers who departed from them, or to think that thofe 
were deftitute of merit, who, from different views, returned to 
the fame path. In feveral refpe&ts they contradi&ted what 
might be confidered as the plain evidence of the fenfes ; and 
thofe whofe earlicft philofophical acquifitions taught them a 
very different leffon, muft poffefs great ftrength of mind, and 
no ineonfiderable acutenefs, to efcape from their habitual 
trammels.’ While Mr. Yeats points out im Ovid or Hippo- 
crates thefe imperfect traces of truth, he would with difficulty 
have admitted a fyitem formed on their tenets before the zra of 
Prieftley and Lavoifier ; and yet he denies the merit of modern 
difcoverers, becaufe they could not fee faéts under the guife of 
fufpicions, and becaufe they have obtained fome credit by de- 
parting from eftablithed fyftems, and inveftigating the opera- 
tions of nature with the clue of judicious experiment. 
Mayow’s doctrine of refpiration is crude and jejune, inter- 
fperfed only wich a few brilliant remarks. The florid colour 
of arterial blood is attributed to the motion excited by the 
nitro-aérial particles, or their union with the falino-fulphu: 
reous; and the heat is fuppofed to be produced by this fer- 
mentation. Such an imperfect view of fermentation certainly 
difgufted the chemically accurate Boerhaave ; and, far diftant 
as this appears from the modern doétrine of fefpiration and 
animal heat, it is ftill farther when we remark, that Mayow 
fuppofed the whole of the atmofpheric air ta be abfarbed, and 
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the nitro-aérial to be feparated in the blood-veffels. The only 
imptovement.of.Mayow is the demonftration, ‘that. refpiratiorr 
does not break down the crafis of the blood, and that it contri- 
butes to heat rather than ‘cool jit; . The. latter is the confe- 
quence of his fyftem of ferméntation} and only. accidentally true. 

The effects of the fire-air particles in vegetation and in mufcu- 
lar motion are of a fimilar kind,, f{uppofed to: excite heat’ and 
motion by their effervefcence. » ‘The confpiring action of the, 
decuffating tranfverfe: intercoftals was, underftood by. Dr. 
Mayow ; and he has defcribed it with the fame clearnefs and, 
accuracy which appear in Dr. Monro’s account, With regard, 
tothe difcovery neither of the authors fhould difpute: thofe wha 
once raifed the ribs in the fkeleton.muft have made it. 
, Mayow has certainly explained the. ufe.of the, {pleen as fome 
late authors have done; but, till the fyftem be proved, the me-, 
rit muft remain ambiguous. Little can be faid of his explana- 
tion of fome difeafes from his doétrines. Modern difcoverers 
cannot have drawn from 4zm, as, in general, they greatly! 
differ. tt ctoigolq 
We have thus followed Mr. Yeats at a greater length than’ 
we intended, and than the merit of his work deferved } but we" 
felt fome indignation at an attempt to deprive the moderns of 
thofe laurels which are their greateft ornament and boaft ;-an 
attempt weak and unfupported Extraordinary prolixity, and 
arguments vague and indecifive, render this work uninterefting® 
in a philofophical view ; and whatever the merits of Mayow’ 
shay bite been, they will not be much longer remembered in 
confequence of this ry 3 : ' ae 

Another objeé&t of Mr. Yeats is to fhow, that the JaGleals and’ 
lymphatics were known long before the time of their fuppofed’ 

fcovery. On this fubje& we thall only remark, that no author’ 
fpoke of them as if they had never been feen, The difcoverers 
only claimed the merit of aca fhown them to be a diftin@ 
fyftem of veffels, defigned chiefly or exclufively for abforp=’ 

on, and terminating in the thoracic duct ; and of having" 
ointed them out in every part of the human body, and in ani- 
mals of other claffes. | , 

The Janguage of this work is not lefs exceptionable than its. 
fubftance. No difcoverer has more pompouifly difplayed his’ 
own merits than the author, who thinks that he has difcovered 
the vanicy of the. pretenfions of his predeceffors. The affec-' 
tation of the plural pronoun, which reviewers ufe by preferip- 
tion, (*for they are many’) is reprehenfible in an individual ; 
and from the few grains of wheat hidden in buthels of ¢ chaff,’’ 
the perufal of this work becomes an unpleafing and irkfome ’ 


tafk, ; 


‘ 








ee ee : 
Travels ‘throngh the States of North America, and the Pro 
vinces of Upper and Lower Canada, during the Years 1795; 


1796, a#d1797. By Ifaac Weld, funior. 4t0. tl. 10s. Boards, 
Stockdale. 1799. 


THE political agitations of Europe, for fome'years paft, have 
otcafioned every, account of North-America to be perufed' 
with a curiofity much ftronger than that which had previoufly 
been ‘excited by the vaft extent of the new continent, the vari- 
ous manners of its motley inhabitants, or even by its colo- 
nial‘connexion with’ the deeninions of Great-Britain. That 
the public are indebted to the impulfe we have noticed, for the 
peclent piBlicarion, appears from Mr. Weld’s preface, in which 
the objec and the extent of his travels are thus defcribed : 


© Ata period. when war was fpreading defolation over the faireft 
parts. of Europe; when anarchy feemed to be extending its frightful 
ptogrefs from nation to nation, and when the ftorms that were ga~ 
thering over his native country* in particular, rendered it impoffible 
to fay how foon any one of its inhabitants might be forced to feek 
for refuge.in a foreign land; the author of the following pages was 
induced to crofs the Atlantic, for the purpofe of examining with 
his. own eyes into the truth of the various accounts which had been 
given of the flourifhing and happy condition of the United States 
of. America, and of afcertaining whether, in cafe of future emer- 


gency, any part of thofe territories might be looked forward to, as 


an eligible and agreeable place of abode. Arrived in America, he 
travelled pretty generally through the ftates of Pennfylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, New Jerfey, and New York; he efter- 
wards pafled into the Canadas, defirous of obtaining equal inform- 
ation as to the ftate of thofe provinces, and of determining from 


his own immediate obfervations, how far the prefent condition of 


the inhabitants of the Britifh dominions in America might be infe- 


rior, or otherwife, to that of the people of the States, who had now. 
indeed thrown off the yoke, but were formerly common members 


of the fame extenfive empire. 
* When abroad, he had not the moft diftant intention of pub- 


lifhing his travels; but finding on his return home, that much of 
the matter contained in the following letters was quite new to his 
friends, and being induced to think that it might prove equally 


new, and not wholly uaacceptable to the public, he came to the’ 


refolution of committing them to print: accordingly the prefent 


volume is now offered to the world, in an humble hope, that if not’ 
entertaining to all readers, it will at leaft be fo to fome, as well as. 


ufeful to future travellers, 
‘ If it fhall appear to any one, that he has {poken with too 
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much afperity of American men and’American mangers, the; at2 


thor begs that’ fuch language may not’ be afcribed"¥6 halty’ preju= 
dice, and a’ blind partiality for every thing that is‘European. He 
croffed the Atlantic’ ftrongly prepoffeffed in favollf of ‘the people 
and the country, which he was about 'to vifit; aft ifthe réturned 
with fentiments of a different tendency, they refulted lyfrom a 
cool and difpaffionate obfervation of what chance’prefehted to his 
view when abroad.’ . iii, eet 


Our readers will be gratified by the author’s account of a 
approach to Philadelphia : 60 


* The fhores of the bay and of the river ee ‘for’a very 
confiderable diftance upwards, are low; and they’ are'c covered, Tike 
the coaft, with one’ vaft foreft, excepting merely in a’ few places, 
where extenfive marfhes intefvene, ' Nothing, however, ‘coild be 
more pleafing than the views with which we were entertained as 
we failed up to Philadelphia. “The trees had not yet quite ‘loft 
their foliage, and the rich red and yellow tints which autumn had’ 
fuffufed over the leaves of the oaks and poplars appeared’ beauti- 
fully blended with the fombre green of the lofty pines’; whilft the 
river winding flowly and {moothly along under the banks, refleétéd’ 
in its glaffy furface the varied colours of the objects on fliore, as 
well as the images of multitudes of veffels of various’ fizés, which, 
as far as the eye could reach, were feen gliding filently'alorig with’ 
the tide. As you approach towards Philadelphia, the banks’ of the’ 
river become more elevated ; and on the left hand tle WHER they 

are much cleared, they are interfperfed with numbérlefs’ néat farm= 


houtes, with villages and towns; and’are in: forrie party Jet ot . 


down to the very edge of the water, “ The New JeHey {hdte 
the right hand fide,-remains thickly wooded, even as' ae ‘as thE city. 
* Veffels very’ commonly afcend to PRiladelphid! Selig wind’ 
is favourable, i in twenty-four hours; but pate + setae tel 
entered the river, the wind died away, and fhe ae 
upon the de which flows at the rate of about Taree 
the hour. Finding that the paffage'up to the city a : 
to become tedious, I would fain have gone on Ph ee bit 
this the captain would not permit me'to do. By the laws Of Penniz 
fylvania, enacted in confequence of the dreadful  peftiféttte which 
raged in the capital in the year 1793, the matter of any velél bonhd 
for that port is made fubject to a very heavy fine, if he'fuffers. any 
perfon from on board her, whether mariner or paffenger,. t@ go on: 
fhore in any part of the ftate, before his veffel is examined. by the 
health officer; and any perfon that goes on fhore-contrary to. the 
will of the mafter of the veffel, is liable to be imprifoned for a cons, 
fiderable length of time, In ‘cafe the exiftence of this law fliould; 
not be known on board a veffel bound for. a port in Pennfylvania,; 
it is the bufinefs of the pilot to furnifh the mafter and the paffene, 
gers on board with copies of if, with which he always comes pro- 
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vided. The health officer, who is a regular bred phyfician, refides 
at Mifflin Fort, four miles below the city, where there is a fmall 
ifon kept. A boat is always fent on fhore for him from the 
hhip. After having been toffed about on the ocean. for nine 
weeks nearly, nothing could be more tantalizing than to be kept 
us clofe to the fhore without being permitted to land. 
¢ Philadelphia, as you approach by the river, is not feen farther 
off than three miles, a point of land covered with trees concealing 
it from the view. On weathering this point it {uddenly opens upon 
you, and at that diftance it looks extremely well; but on a nearer 
approach, the city makes a poor appearance, as nothing i is vifible 
the water but confufed heaps of wooden ftorehoufes, crowded 
each other, thé chief of which are built upon platforms of ar- 
ficial ground, and wharfs which project a confiderable way into 
the river. . The wharfs are of a rectangular form, and built of 
wood ; ‘they jut out in every: direction, and are well adapted for the 
accommodation of fhipping, the largeft merchant veffels being able 
to lie clofe alongfide them. Behind thefe wharfs, and parallel to the: 
river, ruts Warer-ftreet. This is the firft ftreet which you ufually 
enter after landing, and it does not ferve to give a ftranger a very 
favourable opinion either of the neatnefs or conymodioufnefs of the: 
public ways of Philadelphia. It is no more than thirty feet wide ; 
and immediately behind the houfes, which fland on the fide fartheft 
from the water, a high bank, fuppofed to be the old bank of the ri- 
ver, rifes, which renders the air very confined, Added to this, 
fuch. fenches. at times prevail in it, owing in part to the quantity 
of filth and. dirt that is tuffered to remain on the pavement, and in 
to. what is depofited in wafte houfes, of which there are feve- 
ral in the ftreet, that it is really dreadful to pafs through it, It was 
here that the malignant yellow fever broke out in the year 1793, 
which made fych ‘terrible ravages; and in the fummer feafon, in 
the ftreet is found extremely unhealthy. That the inha- 
bitants, after faffcring fo much from the ficknefs that originated in 
it, fhould remain thus inattentive to the cleanlinefs of Water-ftreet 
is truly furprifing ; more efpecially fo, when it is. confidered, that 
the ftreets in the other parts of the town are as much diftinguifhed 
for the ‘neatnefs that prevails throughout them, as this one is for 
its dirty condition.’ P. 2. 


Whether that horrible feourge the yellow fever had a fe- 
reign or adomeftic origin, there can be no doubt that its ra- 
vages were extended by this neglect of cleanlinefs ; and the 
‘olin betrays a moft ftupid infatuation on the part of the 
Americans,and is highly difcreditable to the police of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Weld proceeds to notice the public buildings of 
the city, which he reprefents as difcovering little tafte in archi- 
tecture. The common gaol, however, merits particular at- 
tesition in other re{peéts—for the propriety of its regulations, 
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and the illuftration which they give of the criminal laws of 
Pennfylvania. 


‘ The gaol is a fpacious building of common ftone, oné hundred 
feet in front. It is fitted up with folitary cells, on the new plan, 


and the apartments are all arched, to prevent the communication of * 


fire. Behind the building are extenfive yards, which are fecured 
by lofty walls. This gaol is better regulated, perhaps, than any 
other on the face of the globe. By the new penal laws of Penn- 
fylvania, lately enacted, no crime is punifhable with death, except= 
ing murder of the firft degree, by which is meant, murder that is 
perpetrated by wilful premeditated intention, or in attempts to coms 
mit rape, robbery, or the like. Every other offence, according to 
its enormity, is punifhed by folitary imprifonment of a determined 
duration. Objections may be made to this mode of punifhment, 
as not being fuffigiently fevere on the individual to atone for an 
atrocious crime; nor capable, becaufe not inflifted in public, of 
deterring evil-minded perfons in the community from the commif- 
fion of offences which incur the rigour of the law; but on a clofe 
examination, it will be found to be very fevere; and as far as an 
opinion can be formed from the trial that has been hitherto made 
by the ftate of Pennfylvania, it feems better calculated to reftrain 
the exceffes of the people than any other. If any public punifh- 
ment could ftrike terror into the lawlefs part of the multitude, it is 
as likely that the infliction of death would do it as any whatfoever ; 
but death is divefted of many of his terrors after being often pre- 
fented to our view; fo that we find in countries, for inftance in 
England, where it occurs often as punifhment, the falutary effects 
that might be expected from it are in a great meafure loft. The 
unfortunate wretch, who is doomed to forfeit his life in expiation 
of the crimes he has committed, in numberlefs inftances, looks for- 
ward with apparent unconcern to the moment in which he is to be 
launched into eternity ; his companions around him only cofdole 
with him, becaufe his career of iniquity has fo fuddenly been im- 
peded by the courfe of juftice: or, if he is not too much hardened 
in the paths of vice, but falls 2 prey.to remorfe, and fees all thé 
horrors of his impending fate, they endeavour to rally his broken 
{pirits by the confoling remembrance, that the pangs he has to en- 
dure are but the pangs of a moment, which they illuftrate by the 
fpeedy exit of one whofe death he was perhaps himfelf witneis to 
but a few weeks before. A month does not pafsover ‘in England 
without repeated executions; and there is fcarcely a vagabond to be 
met with in the country, wlio has not feen a fellow creature fuf- 
pended from the gallows. We all know what little good effe& 
fuch f{peétacles produce. But immured in darknefs and folitude, 
the prifoner fuffers pangs worfe than death a hundred times in the 
day: he is left to his own bitter reflections ; there is no one thing 
to divert his attention, and he endeavours in vain to efcape from 
Crit. Rey. Vor. XXV. April, 1799. 2k 
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the horrors which continually haunt hid imagination. In fuch 2a 
fituation the moft hardened offender is foon reduced to a ftate of 
repentance, 

‘ But punifhment by imprifonment, according to the laws of 
Pennfylvania, is impofed, not only as an expiation of paft offences, 
and an example tothe guilty part of fociety, but for another pur- 
pofe, regarded by few penal codes in the world, the reform of the 
criminal, The regulations of the gaol are calculated to promote 
this effect as foon as poflible, fo that the building, indeed, deferves 
the name of a penitentiary houfe more than that of a gaol. As 
foon as a criminal is committed to the prifon he is made to wath ; 
his hair is fhorn, and if not decently clothed, he is furnifhed with 
clean apparel; then he is thrown into a folitary cell, about nine 
feet long and four wide, where he remains debarred from the fight 
of every living being excepting his gaoler, whofe duty it is to at- 
tend to the bare neceffities of his nature, but who is forbidden, on 
any account, to {peak to him without there is abfolute occafion. 
If a prifoner is at all refractory, or if the offence for*which he is 
imprifoned is of a very atrocious nature, he is then confined in a 
cell fecluded even from the light of heaven. This is the worft 
that can be.infli¢ted upon him. 

‘ The gaol is infpected twice every week by twelve perfons ap- 
pointed for that purpofe, who are chofen annually from amongft 
the citizens of Philadelphia. Nor is it a difficult matter to procure 
thefe men, who readily and voluntarily take it upon them to go 
through the troublefome funétions of the office without any fee or 
emolument whatever. They divide themfelves into committees ; 
each of thefe takes it in turn, for a ftated period, to vifit every part 
of the prifon ; and a report is made to the infpectors at large, who 
meet together at times regularly appointed. From the report of the 
committee an opinion is formed by the infpectors, who, with the 
confent of the judges, regulate the treatment of each individual 
prifoner during his confinement. This is varied according to his 


crime, and according to his fubfequent repentance. Solitary con- 


finement in a dark cell is looked upon as the-fevereft ufage; next, 
folitary confinement in a cell with the admiffion of light; next, 
confinement in a cell where the prifoner is allowed to do fome fort 
of work; laftly, labour in company with others. The prifoners 
are obliged to bathe twice every week, proper conveniences for 
that purpofe being provided within the walls of the prifon, and alfo 
to change their linen, with which they are regularly provided. Thofe 
in folitary confinement are kept upon bread and water; but thofe 
who labour areallowed broth, porridge, puddings, and the like: meat 
is difpenfed only in {mall quantities, twice in the week. Their drink 
is water; on no pretenceis any other beverage fuffered to be brought 
into the prifon, This diet is found, by experience, to afford the 
prifoners ftrength fufficient to perform the labour that is impofed 
upon them ; whereas a more generous one would only ferve toren- 
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der their minds lIefs humble and fubmiffive. Thofe who labour, 
are employed in the particular trade to which they have been ac- 
cuftomed, provided it can be carried on in the prifon; if not ac- 
quainted with any, fomething is foon found that they can do, One 
room is fet apart for fhoemakers, another for taylors, a third for 
carpenters, and fo on; and in the yards are ftone-cutters, fmiths, 
nailers, &c. &c. 

‘ Excepting the cells, which are at a remote part of the build- 
ing, the prifon has the appearance of a large manufa€tory. Good 
order and decency prevail throughout, and the eye ofa fpeétator is 
never affailed by the fight of fuch ghaftly and fqualid figures as are 
Continually to be met with in our prifons; fo far, alfo, i is a vifitor 
from being infulted, that he is {carcely noticed as he pafles through 
the different wards. The prifoners are forbidden to {peak to each 
other without there is neceility; they are alfo forbidden to laugh, 
or to fing, or to make the fmalleft difturbance. An overfeer at- 
tends continually to fee that every one performs his work diligently ; 
and in cafe of the fmalleft refiftance to any of the regulations, the 
offender is immediately caft into a folitary cell, to fubfift on bread 
and water till he returns to a proper fenfe of his behaviour; but 
the dread all thofe have of this treatment, who haye once expe- 
rienced it, is fuch, that it is feldom found neceffary to repeat it. 
The women are kept totally apart from the men, and are employed 
in a manner fuitable to their fex. The labourers all eat together 
in one large apartment ; and regularly, every Sunday, there jis divine 
fervice, at which all attend. It is the duty of the chaplain to con- 
verfe at times with the prifoners, and endeavour to reform their 
minds and principles. The infpeétors, when they vifit the prifon, 
alfo do the fame; fo that when a prifoner is liberated, he goes out, 
a> it were, a new man; he has been habituated to employment, 
and has received good inftructions. The greateft care is alfo taken 
to find him employment the moment he quits the place of his con- 
finement. According to the regulations, no perfon is allowed to 
vifit the prifon without permiffion of the infpectors. The greateft 
care is alfo taken to preferve the health of the prifoners, and for 
thofe who are fick there are proper apartments and good advice 
provided., The longeft period of confinement is for a rape, which 
is not to be lefs than ten years, but not to exceed twenty-one. For 
high treafon, the length of confinement is not to be lefs than fix nor 
more than twelve years. There are prifons in every county 
throughout Pennfylvania, but none as yet are eftablifhed on the 
fame plan as that which has been defcribed. Criminals are fre- 
quently fent from other parts of the ftateto receive punifhment in 


the prifon of Philadelphia. 


‘ So well is this gaol conducted, that inftead of being an ex- 
penfe, it now annually produces a confiderable revenue to the 
ftate.” P. 7. 


Praife cannot be too a beftowed on the Pennfylvani- 
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ans for this great and fuccefsful effort towards attaining the 
true ends of criminal juftice. We fear that the interior of 
moft of the European prifons would exhibit a fhocking con- 
traft to that of Philadelphia. But we hope that our own 
country will foon ceafe to deferve a reproach grofsly inconfift- 
ent with its civilifation, opulence, and public fpirit. In this 
department of Britifh police many radical reforms are requi- 
fite; and we augur much good from the adoption of the Tate 
Mr. Howard’s plan of folitary confinement in feveral of our 
new prifons. 

A pleafing defcription of Mount Vernon, the feat of the ce- 
Jebrated Wafhington, is given by our traveller, with fome per- 
fonal particulars relative-to that illuftrious champion of the 
liberty of the new world. In this part of the work, however, 
there is little that is not already known to the European read- 
er; and we therefore extract a few paflages illuftrative of 
Trans-Atlantic manners and habits. ‘The accommodations of 
travellers in Pennfylvania, according to this writer, are not very 


good. 


* The taverns throughout this part of the country are kept by 
farmers, and they are all very indifferent. Ifthe traveller can pro- 
cure a few eggs with a little bacon he ought to reft fatisfied; it is 
twenty to one that a bit of frefh meat is to be had, or any falted 
meat except pork. Vegetables feem alfo to be very fcarce, and 
when you do get any, they generally confift of turnips, or turnip 
tops ‘boiled by way of greens. The bread is heavy and four, 
‘though they have as fine flour as any in the world; this is owing 
to their method of making it; they raife it with what they call 
fots; hops and water boiled together. No dependance is to be 
placed upon getting a man at thefe taverns to rub down your horfe, 
or even to give him his food, frequently therefore you will have to 
do every thing ofthe kind for yourfelf if you do not travel with a 
fervant ; and indeed, even where men are kept for the purpofe of 
‘attending to travellers, which at ‘fome of the taverns is the cafe, 
they are fo fullen and difobliging that you feel ‘inclined to do every 
thing with your own. hands rather than be indebted to them for 
their afliftance : they always appear doubtful whether they fhould 
do any thing for you or not, and to be reafoning within themfelves, 
whether it is not too great a departure from the rules of equality to 
take the horfe of another man, and whether it would not be a 
pleafing fight to fee a gentleman ftrip off his coat, and go to work 
‘for himfelf; nor will money make them alter their condué&t; civi- 
‘lity, as I before faid, is not to be purchafed at any expence in Ame- 
rica; neverthelefs the people will pocket your money with the ut- 

“moft readinefs, though without thanking you for it. Of all beings 
~'on the earth, Americans are the moft interefted and covetous. 

‘ It is f{earcely pofliblé to go one mile on this road without 

-meeting numbers of waggons pafling and repafling between the 
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back parts of the ftate and Philadelphia. Thefe waggons are com- 
monly drawn by four or five horfes, four of which are yoked in 
pairs. The waggons are heavy, the horfes fmall, and the driver 
unmerciful ; the confequence of which is, that in every team, 
hearly, there is a horfe either lame or blind. The Pennfylvanians 
are notorious for the bad care which they take of their horfes, 
Excepting the night be tempeftuous, the waggoners never put their 
horfes under fhelter, and then it is only under a fhed; each tavern 
is ufually provided with a large one for the purpofe. Market or 
High-ftreet, in Philadelphia, the ftreet by which thefe people come 
into the town, is always crowded with waggons and horfes, that are 
left ftanding there all night. This is to fave money ; the expence of 
putting them into a ftable wouid be too great in the opinion of 
thefe people. Food for the horfes is always carried in the waggon, 
and the moment they ftop they are unyoked, and fed whilft 
they are warm. By this treatment half the poor animals are foun- 
dered, The horfes are fed out of a large trough ‘carried for the 
purpofe, and fixed on the pole of the waggon by means of iron 
pins.’ p. 65. 


The following fcene exhibits fome American profeffors of 
the law in a light nearly as mean and ludicrous as that in 
which companies of {trolling players may frequently be feen 
in England. , 


¢ The courts of common pleas, and thofe of general quarter fef- 
fions, were holding when I reached this place [ York]: I found it dif- 
ficult, therefore, at firft, to procure accommodation, but at laft I got 
admiffion in a houfe principally taken up by lawyers, To behold 
the ftrange aflemblage of perfons that was brought together this 
morning in the one poor apartment which was allotted to all the 
lodgers, was really a fubjeét of diverfion, Here one lawyer had 
his clients.in a corner of the room ; there another had his; a third 
was fhaving ; a fourth powdering his own hair; a fifth noting his 
brief ; and the table ftanding in the middle of the room, between a 
clamorous fet of old men on one fide, and three or four women in 
tears on the other. J and the reft of the company, who were not 
dawyers, were left to eat our breakfait.’  P. 73, 


From our author's account, the bench difplays no contraft , 
of dignity to the bar. 


¢ On entering into the courts a ftranger is apt to fmile at the 
grotefque appearance of the judges who prefide in them, and at theig 
manners on the bench; but this {mile muft be fuppreffed when it 
is recollected, that there is no country, perhaps, in the world, where 
yuftice is more impartially adminiftered, or more eafily obtained by 
thofe who have been injured.. The judges in the country parts of 
Pennfylvania are no more than plain farmers, who from their ine 
fancy have been accuftomed to Ae elfe than following the plough, . 


\ 
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The laws exprefsly declare that there muft be, at leaft, three judges 
refident in every county; now as the falary allowed is but a mere 
trifle, no lawyer would accept of the office, which of courfe muft 
be filled from amongft the inhabitants*, who are all in a happy 
{tate of mediocrity, and on a perfe& equality with each other. The 
diftri& judge, however, who prefides in the diftrict or circuit, has a 
larger falary, and is a man of a different caft. The diftrict or cir- 
cuit confifts of at leaft three, but not more than fix counties. The 
county judges, which I have mentioned, are “ judges of the court 
of common pleas, and by virtue of their offices alfo juftices of oyer 
and terminer, and general gaol delivery, for the trial of capital and 
other offenders therein.” Any two judges compofe the court of 
quarter fefions. Under certain regulations, eftablifhed by law, the 
accufed party has the power of removing the proceedings into the 
fupreme court, which has jurifdiction over every part of the ftate. 
This fhort account of the courts relates only to Pennfylvania: 
every ftate-in the unin has a feparate code of laws for itfelf, and a 
diftinét judicature.’ Pp. 74. | 
We are difpofed to queftion whether this ftrange judicature 
can be productive of the fatisfactory impartiality mentioned 
by Mr. Weld, from the jealoufies and enmities which fre 
uently arife between thofe of fimilar purfuits, and from the 
little refpe&t with whighpeople in general treat the wifdom of 
their neighbours: we k that the adminiftration of juftice 
cannot be better advanced to dignity and perfection than by 
making judges a feparate order of men, and allowing them 
high rank and refpectable falaries. It is thus that the fcience of 
Englifh jurifprudence has been enabled to boaft of a Hard- 
wicke, a Mansheld, and other illuftvious names; and the beft 
apology for fuch a groupe of judges as our author defcribes, 
is the infant and agricultural ftate of fociety in America. 
(Zo be continued.) 








Sermons on praétical Subjeéts, by the late W. Enfield, LL. D. 
(Concluded from p. 179.) 


- THE refpectable charaCter and literary reputation of the 
late Dr. Entield predifpofed us to a favourable perufal of thefe 
pofthumous difcourfes ; and our expectations, upon the whole, 
were not difappointed. Good fenfe and manly fentiments are 
to be found in them, as well as in thofe which were publithed 
before the author’s deceafe. They difcover, throughout, traits 
of genius; they contain the fentiments of a man who thought 





* ¢ This is alfo the cafe in Philadelphia, where we find pradtifing phyficians 
and furgeons fitting on the bench as judges in a court of juitice.’ 
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for himfelf, who had derived much of the knowledge of human 
nature from his accurate iaveftigation of the paffions, and who 
drew from the ftorehoufe of his own obfervations many of. 
thofe ufeful refle&tions upon the principles and motives of hu- 
man conduét, which are found in thefe volumes. If he do not 
aim at ftriking thoughts or original ideas, he ftill cultivates, 
and poffeffes the happy art of applying acknowledged truths to 
beneficial purpofes. He knows well how to difcriminate, and. 
where to draw the line of diftinCtion between characters which 
bear a feeming refemblance, although they differ in their more 
minute features, and with regard to thofe fecret {prings which 
actuate the conduct. : 

In fublimity of language, he may be faid to have failed; 
but he is not found deficient in that {moothnefs of diction and 
perfpicuity of ftyle, which have the excellence of enabling his 
readers to comprehend his meaning with facility, and enter into 
the fentiments which he intended to convey. 

A prominent feature in thefe difcourfes, is the amiable and 
excellent fpirit which they difcover, and which fhows that 
their author drew the pictures he exhibits of Chriftian virtues, 
not only from the precepts and examples which the infpired 
pages fo copioufly afferd, but alfo trom the tranfcript of them 
in his own charaéter., Indeed it appears not only from the 
teftimony which his biographer has borne, but from collateral 
authorities, that Dr. Enfield was a man of great fuavity of 
temper and gentlenefs of difpoistion. His mournful widow is 
faid to have declared, that, during the thirty years in which 
he lived in great connubial felicity, fhe never once faw him 
out of temper. If fome portion of this fpirit could be tranf- 
fufed into the hearts and lives of the readers of thefe fermons, 
they would find them of more value than the gold of Ophir or 
the gems of Golconda ! 

he fermons contained in the firft volume (which were re- 
viewed in our number for February laft), appeared to us to 
contain a valuable fund of morality; and their language was 
fuch as merited encomium. 

The difcourfés comprehended in. the two remaining volumes 
are upon the following fubjects ; the importance of focial har- 
mony to the happinefs of life ; the value of good intentions ; 
mecknefs ; fentibility ; unexpenfive methods of doing: good ; 
animated exertions in all laudable undertakings ; decorum of 
character; univerfal obedience ; the true ground of juftitica- 
tion; the wifdom of fuffering rather than finning ; Chrift’s 
converfation with a rich young man; the poor widow’s mite; 
the folly of rath confidence; the characters of the hypocrite 
and the penitent ; the folly -of rejecting inftruction ; the cri- 
minality of uncharitable judgment in imputing good actions 
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to bad motives; the parable of the unjuft fteward; Chrift’s 

treatment of the woman taken in adultery ; ; his laft converfa- 
tion with his apoftles before his crucifixion ; his laft difcourfe 
to his difciples ; the inflitution of the Lord’s fupper, &c. 

The firft fermon of the fecond volume treats of a fubject 
which muft have been highly congenial to the alte? s 
temper and character, viz. the importance of focial harmony to 
the ow of life. Among other obfervations in that difcourfe, 
are thefe 


¢ That this world is a fcene of much diftrefs and mifery; that 
innumerable evils continually hang over us which we can neither 
prevent nor forefee ; that hope frequently ends in difappointment, 
and pleafure in difguft; are truths which every age and country 
has anxioufly repeated, and to which every human heart has borne 
its fad teftimony, Such an impreffion, indeed, have thefe confide- 
rations fometimes made upon perfons of a gloomy and difcontented 
temper, that they have been ready to afk why the Almighty has 
made man—for what purpofe a creature, burdened with fo many 
imperfections, and expofed to fo many calamities, has been called 
into being ? 

‘ To thefe murmurs religion replies, that the prefent life is only 
a fmall part of human exiftence ; that this world is merely a place 
of difcipline and trial, where, by means of thofe very fufferings 
which are the fubjeé& of complaint, we are to be fitted for a future 
ftate of eternal and ever-increafing felicity, And this confidera- 
tion is undoubtedly, above all others, the moft effectual to confole 
us under the unavoidable evils of humanity, and to vindicate the 
‘ways of God toman,’ Vol. ii, P. 1. 





— 


*© How good and how pleafant,” fays the text, “ is it for bre- 
thren to dwell together in unity !” intimating, not only that life 
may be endured, and many of its evils avoided, by fuch conduét, 
but that it may become actually and pofitively a ftate of felicity; a 
fentiment which perfectly agrees with the common idea of the be- 
nevolent part of mankind, who are ready on every occafion to ex- 
claim—“* What a happy world would this be, if all men loved each 
other!” In truth, if from the fum of evil which exifts in the world 
we take away thofe afflictions which men bring upon themfelves 
by mifconduct, and thofe which they inflict upon others by the in- 
dulgence of the mifchievous paffions of envy, hatred, malice, and 
cruelty, fo little will be left, that the moft difcontented man would 
be afhamed to put it in competition with the many good things 
which the bounty of our creator has beftowed upon us. The incle- 


. mencies of winter are overbalanced by the grateful warmth and fee. 


renity of the other feafons. Years of barrennefs bear a {mall pro-= 
portion to thofe of fertility. Compared with health, difeafe, not the 
offspring of intemperance, is unfrequent, Storms, hurricanes, 
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earthquakes, are uncommon occurrences ; and after their worft ra- 
vages, the fmiling face of nature is foon renewed. If, then, to this 
manifeft preponderance of good in the natural world, man fhould, 
as he might, add an equal or a greater balance of moral good ; if 
all the rational inhabitants of the earth were heartily to unite in 
making the moft of ‘their fituation, and particularly in improving 
to the beft advantage their connexions with each other, there would 
no longer be any plea for complaining of this world as a barren 
wildernefs, or for fuppofing, as fome have done, that man is on the 
whole a lofer by his elevated rank in the creation.’ Vol. ii. p. 4. 


In the fermon which recommends animated exertions in 
laudable undertakings, the fubject is introduced in a pleating 
manner. 


¢ When our illuftrious countryman, the immortal Newton, was 
afked, “* By what means he was enabled to make thofe rapid and 
fuccefsful advances in fcience which had aftonifhed the world ?” 
he anfwered, that if he had, in any refpeét, done more than others 
who were engaged in the fame refearches, it was not fo much ow- 
ing to fuperior ftrength of genius as to a habit, which he had earl 
acquired, of clofe attention and patient thinking. This reply was, 
doubtlefs, in fome meafure, the effeét of that modefty which always 
accompanies extraordinary merit : but, at the fame time, it certain- 
ly proceeded from an experimental conviction of the advantage 
which is gained, in any purfuit, by a diligent application and ani- 
mated exertion of the mental faculties. This great man, though 
unqueftionably indebted to nature for uncommon talents, would 
never have made thofe wonderful difcoveries and improvements in 
philofophy which have immortalized his name, had he not given 
his whole mind and heart to the purfuit of knowledge.’ Vol. ii. 


Pp. 176, 





¢ In the ordinary affairs of life, who does not fee that fuccefs 
very much depends upon the degree of attention and ‘fpirit with 
which they are profecuted? Let one man, who has made choice 
of an occupation in life fuitable to his abilities and inclinations, and 
devotes himfelf. with unwearied affiduity to its labours; and an- 
other, who has engaged in his profeflion reluctantly, and rather 
fubmits to its offices as a neceflary burden than difcharges them 
with pleafure from the hope of diftinétion, be in all other refpects 
fituated alike ; there can be no doubt which of thefe two men will 
have the faireft profpeét of fuccefs. The moft induftrious and 
{pirited attention to bufinefs cannot, indeed, in the prefent ftate of 
fociety, infallibly fecure profperity ; but the probabilities are always 
greatly in its favour. In the purfuit of knowledge of every kind, 
and in the acquifition of ali ufeful and ornamental arts, it is evident 
that almoft every thing depends upon diligent application and a hae 
bit of patient attention. No man ever became a {cholar or a phi 
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lofopher without giving up his mind to his ftudies, and profecuting 
them with ardour. No man ever diftinguifhed himfelf as a poet or 
artift who-did not feel a confiderable degree of enthufiafm in his fa- 
vourite purfuit, and apply himfelf to it with a determination to exe 
cel. Even in the fecondary accomplifhments of exterior air and 
addrefs, excellence cannot be attained without attention. In fhort, 
if I were to lay down any one general rule for acquiring diftinétion 
and eminence in any profeflion or purfuit, it fhould be this—* Be 
interefted in whatever you undertake ;” or, in the language of the 
text—* In every work that you begin, do it with all your heart.” 

¢ There is no circumflance in which civilifed life has a ereater 
advantage over a favage ftate than in the fuperior degree of vigour 
and aétivity which it gives to every intelleétual faculty. Excepting 
only when the ftrong impulfes of appetite or paflion rouze him to 
aétion, the favage remains in torpid indolence, and finds ‘his higheft 
luxury in a total fufpenfion of his active powers. Having been 
inured to no intellectual exertions, he looks at the objeéts around 
him, not with the animated exprefion of admiration and delight, 
or with the inquifitive eye of curiofity, but with the vacant gaze of 
ignorance. Even objects perfectly new and ftrange can fcarcely 
for a moment attract his atrention. Ir is faid, that when the moft 
fouthern coaft of America was firft vifited by Eurspeans, the na- 
tives, though they had never before feen a fhip, exprefled no fur- 
prife’ Vol. li, Pp. 179. 

In the difcourfe on fenfibility are fome excellent remarks, 
founded on the preacher’s accurate acquaintance with the hu- 
man heart. After refuting the fophiftry of thofe who, having 
abforbed their feelings in abftrufe fpeculation, or benumbed 
them by folitude and inaction, have been defirous of depreci- 
ating enjoyments which they are no longer capable of relith- 
ing, he proceeds to inquire,— 

‘ Who is the man that is beft qualified to contempiate the works 
of nature with pleafure? It is furely he whofe foul is moft fufcepti- 
ble of the emotions of admiration and delight from the contempla- 
tion of grandeur and beauty ! Who is capable of enjoying in per- 
feétion the fatisfaétions of virtuous friendfhip, the endearments of 
domeftic life, ** the dear characters of hufband, father, brother,” 
but the man whofe bofom glows with every generous fentiment, 
and is open to every impulfe of kindnefs? Who fhall experience. 
the divine confolations of pure devotion, but he who adds to ra- 
tional opinions concerning the nature and charaéter of the fupreme 
being, fublime conceptions of his greatnefs, a deep fenfe of de- 
pendence upon his providence, warm feelings of gratitude for his 
mercies, and a foul whith humbly and devoutly refigns its powers 
and interefts to his direction? Where fl:all true enjoyment refide, if 
not in the heart, which is the feat of every tender, eVery generous, 
every divine fentiment?’? Vol. ii, Pp. rgo. 
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It is proper to remark, that, though thefe difcourfes, intheir 
eneral caft, confift of moral topics and refleCtions, the author 
etiats takes occation to offer, upon fome doétrinal points 
of religion, fentiments which differ from reputed orthodoxy. 
“He, indeed, rarely indulges in a controverfia! courfe of ar- 
gument, but fatisfies himfelf with advancing affertions, and 
avowing opinions which, however agreeable they might have 
been to his auditory, he mult have known would be difap- 
proved by many perfons of learning and piety. We forbear 
to point out in{tances of this kind, in which, we think, the 
author is too dogmatical, and {peaks too contemptuoully of 
fentiments which dsj not comport with his ftandard of ration- 
ality. We do not think that he excelled in polemic divinity ; 
and we are led to regret, that, in a courfe of fermons upon 
fubje€ts profeffedly pra@tical, he thould have quitted his. pro- 
vince, and interrupted the pleafure which, doubtlefs, many 
will receive from his moral, ingenious, and ufefui obfervations. 
Referring, we {uppofe, to Dr. Prieftley and other modern So- 
cinian writers, he {peaks of them as ¢ the diftinguifhed friends 
to free inquiry,’ in oppofition to others whom, with no great 
liberality, he denominates ‘ the bigoted advocates for myftery.’ 
In his fermon on the folly of rejecting infiruCtion, he gives the 
following directions, which, while many will applaud, others 
may, perhaps, be led to confider as too general and uu- 
guarded. 


‘ Knowledge, merely abftra& and fpeculative, can dano harm : 
knowledge, which admits of a praétical application, muft be ufeful. 
Experience proves this to be the cafe in all other fciences; why 
fhould it not be true in religion? On this important fubjeét, then, 
be always ready to gather up inftruction and information from eve- 
ry quarter, Inftead of flarting back with affright from all whotd- 
vance opinions different from thofe which you have already em- 
braced, liften to their reafonings with attention ; give them a can- 
did and impartial examination, and allow them all the weight the 
ought to have in determining your judgment. Inftead of regarding 
the man who undertakes to correét your opinions in the light of an 
adverfary, confider him as your friend, at leaft in intention, and 
rather invite his fociety, than, like the Gadarenes, befeech him to 
depart from you. Be affured, that unlefs the fault be your own, 
no inconvenience can arife from the intercourfe. If the opinions 
he advances be without foundation, the detection of their weaknefs 
and fallacy will only ferve to confirm you inthetruth. If they be 
well fupported, they ought, at all events, to be adopted. If, after 
all the information you can obtain upon the fubjeét, it appears to 
be involved in uncertainty, you will remain in fufpenfe, and wait 
for new light, and in the mean time you will learn a practical lef- 
fon of moderation.” Vol. iii, p. 125. 
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_ We have already expreffed our general approbation of thefe 
difcourfes. The obfervations of the preacher upon moral 
topics are juft and important; and his refleCtions are fuch as 
appear naturally to refult from the refpective fubjects. Would 
our limits permit, we could produce a great variety of paflages 
which would exhibit this divine in an advantageous point of 
view ; and, were we to make a felection, the fermons on un- 
expenfive methods of doing good, Nathan’s reproof to David, 
the folly of rafh confidence, the characters of the hypocrite 
and the penitent, the criminality of uncharitable judgment, the 
wifdom of forefeeing and providing againft difficulties and 
dangers, and the folly of ambitious defires, are, in our eftima- 
tion, amongft the moft excellent. 

We with not to be confidered as detracting from the gene- 
ral commendation which we have given, while we remark 
that the fermons contained in thefe volumes do not appear to 
be equally well compofed, and that there is a degree of lan- 
guor occafionally perceptible, which prevents us from confi- 
dering feveral of the difcourfes as fufficiently animated and 
impreffive. The ftyle alfo is, in fome inftances which might 
be pointed out, too negligent; the paragraphs are fometimes 
too long, and the fentences involved. But, though thefe little 
inattentions to accuracy and elegance of compofition are dif 
cernible in various parts of thefe volumes, we may afhrm 
that, upon the whole, we have feldom read more pleafing dif- 


courfes, , ’ 





A General View of the Hiftory of Switzerland; with a parti- 
cular Accqunt of the Origin and Accomplifhment of the late 
Swifs Revolution, By ‘Fohn Wood, Mafter of the Academy 
cftablifted at Edinburgh by the Honourable the Board of 
Lruftees for the Improvement of Arts in Scotland. 8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Cawthorne. 1799. 


THE fate of Switzerland naturally excites the curiofit 
and the compaffion of every lover of liberty, A country which, 
refified at different times, with fuch fuccefs and glory, the 
arms of Auftria and France, has fallen an eafy prey to the 
new republic. To what caufe is this reverfe of fortune to be 
attributed ? In the work before us, this queftion is anfwered ; 
and the five following circumftances are fuppoted to have 


produced that great event. 
‘ yft, The revolution of Geneva in 1782, which occafioned a 


general fpirit of difaffeCtion among the Genevans, and was the in- 
troduction to that revolutionizing fyftem which firft began in thag 
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city in 1789, and afterwards fpread with fuch rapidity through Eu- 
rope. 

% 98, The eftablifhment of a number of focieties for the pur- 
pofe of diffufing literary knowledge. 

‘ 3d, The conduct of the government of Berne towards the in- 
habitants of the Pays de Vaud in 1791. 

¢ 4th, Diffenfions between the Catholic and Proteftant cantons, 
occafioned by the arts and intrigues of the clergy. 

‘ sth, The want of a proper military eftablifhment in Switzer- 
land, and the change of government in the neighbouring ftates ; the 
terror of whofe arms alone preferved the internal tranquillity of 
the Swifs cantons.’ Pp. 300. 


Of thefe we may obferve, that, though they contributed in 
fome degree to facilitate the entrance of the French into Swit- 
zerland, they do not account for the difaffetion of the inha- 
bitants of feveral cantons to their old form of government, or 
for the want of union in the confederate body» The oligarchy 
of Berne was of fuch a nature as could not but difguit a great 
proportion of its fubjeéts ; and yet it had been, at various 
times, warmly fupported by them, and had obtained a great 
influence over the other cantons. Though the conftitution 
was bad in theory, the exercife of the government was not 
proportionally oppreffive ; and the fubjedts of Berne, with re- 
ference to their neighbours, appear to have been in a compa- 
ratively happy fituation. The influence of this ftate in the 
confederacy arofe from the extent of its territory and its inter- 
nal ftrength. The diffenfions between the catholics and pro- 
teftants do not feem to have had much effect in weakenin 
the political union ; for, in feveral cantons, the rights of kei 
parties were well afcertained; and in others, as in Zurich and 
Berne, the afcendency was on the proteftant fide. The union 
had been gradually weakened by the natural courfe of events, 
which muft change any ill-contrived fyitem ; and the internal 
conftitutions of the refpe€tive cantons, which fubfifted only 
from former reputation, were crumbling away from an influx 
of commerce and knowledge. If the French revolution had 
not taken place, the Swifs might for a few years longer have 
retained their conftitution ; but fo bad was its ftructure, that 
it muft have fatlen to pieces from its own defeéts. 

Two circumftances will thow this in a ftriking point of 
view. The two moft powerful cantons, Berne and Zurich, 
were oligarchies—the former an oligarchy of birth, the latter 
from election. An individual in thefe cantons, whatever 
might be his learning, talents, or opulence, if he did not, in 
Berne, belong to one.of the reigning families, or, in the terri- 
tory of Zurich, was not a citizen of the latter place, he could 
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not rife to the honours of the ftate. In England, a great body 


of inhabitants have votes for their reprefentatives in parliament, 
and thus acquire fome political influence: but this was not the 
cafe in the cantons which we have mentioned. A few fami- 
lies in Berne fhared among themfelves all the power of the 
ftate ; and the citizens of Zurich arrogated the command of 
all the country around them. From thefe exclufive privileges 
arofe popular jealoufies. A fhort paragraph exhibits the ftate 
of parties in one of the cantons. 


¢ In the canton of Zuric the inhabitants of the territory were 
Jacobins, while the greateft part of the citizens of the town were 
friendly to their old conftitution. The former, therefore, in a 
confiderable body, advanced to the gates of the city, having the 
enfigns of liberty difplayed before them. Thefe men, joined by 
the difaffected inhabitants within the town, fubdued the loyalifts 


after a fhort refiftance.’ P. 409. 


acobinifm, we think, had lefs concern in this inftance 
than the natural defire of fhaking off a difhonourable 


yoke. ; 
Our author has given a true picture of the ftate of 


Berne. 


¢ The government of Berne was an ariftocracy of the worft 
form, and only fupported itfelf by the impartiality of its laws and 
the mildnefs of its adminiftration. The peafantry, who confti- 
tuted the greateft part of the people, enjoyed particularly the fa- 
vour and protection of the ftate. The peaceful labourer of the 
field was eafy in his circumftances, fecure in his property, and as 
happy as the quiet enjoyment of his own could make him: but the 
maxims of policy adopted, checked the enterprifing manufaéturer 
and the induftrious citizen of the town, who were better informed, 
and had nicer feelings. The total want of commerce prevented 
the means of intrigue, dried up every fource of wealth, and reduced 
the inhabitants to a perfect equality in point of fortune. They be- 
held not the melancholy extremes of opulence and mifery, though 
they felt, in the ftrongeft degree, both the pride of family, and the 
invidious diftinétion of patrician rank. Learning was univerfally 
difcouraged : and thofe {pirits, to whofe perpetual ferment both 
the fweets.of liberty and the evils of licentioufnefs owe their exift- 
ence, feemed, before the late revolution, to be lulled into a per- 
fect ftate of tranquillity, and to yield a ready obedience to a magi- 
ftracy, who exercifed in all public affairs a power unlimited and 


without control.’ p. 116. 





‘ Thefe are the general outlines of what the government of this 
canton was. The imperfections of its conftitution are evidently 
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many, not to mention the whole body of the people that were ex- 
cluded from any hopes of a fhare in public affairs, Of three hun- 
dred noble families that claimed a right, not more than eighty abfo- 
lutely enjoyed it; and thefe, having the power of ‘election, were 
much more likely to degenerate into an oligarchy, than approath 
in the leaft towards a democracy. Noue but a citizen of Berne 
could entertain the moft diftant hopes of an employment; for all 
others were debarred from carrying on trade of any kind in the 
town, Even civil and criminal juftice were differently executed 
with refpe& to them. It was not, therefore, in the nature of the 
government, but in the virtue or prudence of the governing power, 
that the happinefs of the people confifted. The wife and moderate 
{pirit of the former, by gaining the atfeétions of the latter, ftrength- 
ened the barriers of their own authority, and erected the image of 
a free conititution on the bafis of political defpotifm.’ Pp. i128, 


A good account alfo is given of the confederacy. With 
regard to the want of a ftanding army for its defence, we may 
obferve, that it was remedied by the great pains taken to train 
up every one to the defence of the country. 


¢ As the great object of the Helvetic confederacy was to fupport 
their independence, and to maintain a perfect neutrality in the con- 
tefts of the neighbouring powers, the prefervation of thefe illuftrated 
the neceflity of a military eftablifhment, which fhould be regu- 
lated according to the plan of deience agreed upon in 1668: for 
other nations were poffeffed of ftanding armies; and a force of that 
nature could not be oppofed by troops lefs regular and lefs difci- 
plined. But the creation of a ftanding force was a meafure too 
unconftitutional for a free government: it excited the fears and 
alarmed the fpirit of a people jealous of their privileges. They 
therefore devifed a {cheme which fhould form a regular army with 
the leaft poffible inconvenience to liberty. The youth were dili- 
gently trained to martial exercites,. fuch as running, wreftling, and 
fhooting with the crofs-bow and the mufket ; the whole people 
were enrolled and regularly exercifed in their refpective militia; and 
a confiderable number of well difciplined troops were always em- 
ployed in foreign fervice. By thefe means they were capable of 
collecting a body of forces, which would prove formidable to any 
enemy who invaded their country or attacked their liberties,’ 
P. 100. 


The hiftory of the revolution is not enriched with new faéts, 
or recommended by excellence of compofition. The ftyle is, 
in many paits, very incorrect ; and we prefume that, as the 
motive for publication was to gratify prefent curiofity, the 
writer could not afford the time required by Horace for works 
that will ftand the teft of criticifm. The precept, however, 
is as proper for the biftorian as for the poet. ' 
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Tranfattions of the Society inftituted at London, for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufafures, and Commerce ; with the 
Premiums offered in the Year 1798. Vol. XVI. 8vo. 5s. 


Boards. Robfon. 1798. 


"THE labours of this fociety are continued with great af- 
fiduity, and with a judicious difcrimination of objeéts. Among 
the new rewards offered, we obferve one for the difcover 
of a red pigment for oil and water colours, equal in brilliance 
an fuperior in durability to any hitherto ufed. This will 
be highly important to artifts, as their reds are feldom durable. 
The premium for procuring oil from porpoifes may be of 
double fervice ; for, as oil is procured with difficulty from the 
fouthern hemifphere, thefe animals may fupply it, and nume- 
rous tribes of fifh may be preferved from their depredations, 
A premium for the difcovery of a quarry, for the fupply of 
mill-ftones, which we have hitherto procured from France 
onlv, is highly commendable. 

The various papers lately fubmitted to the fociety are not 
very important. From one of them we find that Mr. Sneyd’s 
plantation of larches is extenfive and gpa 2 It alfo ap- 
pears, that the marquis of Bath has been a confiderable planter, 
having for twenty years planted fifty thoufand trees annually, 
on the average. The Scotch fir, which is undoubtedly the 
yellow deal, grows on his eftate to three feet in diameter, and, 
at the age of thirty years, the trees are worth a fhilling per 
foot: oaks of the fame age are not worth more than nine- 
pence, and beeches not above fix-pence. The chief advantage, 
however, of the Scotch fir is that it will grow on heathy and 
barren lands, where no other tree will flourith. 

Mr. Philips’s paper on the plantation of ofiers; Mr. Har- 
per’s obfervations on the comparative advantages of drill and 
broadcaft; Mr. Webfter’s claim for having drilled not lefs 
than ten acres, with beans, and planted the land, the fame 
year, with wheat; that of Mr. Exter for the cultivation of 
turneps as food for ftock ; and Mr. Harper’s obfervations on 
the culture of potatoes; are all of fome value. Mr. Jones 
continues fanguine in his expectations of fuperfeding the fo- 
reign rhubarb by that of Englifh growth. Mr. Peart’s paper, 
relative to his claim of the premium for cultivating wafte land, 
contains various obfervations and accounts of fome import- 
ance. We with that his example may be more diligently fol- 
lowed, 

Mr, Sneyd, having received fome feeds by accident, in a 

ood ftate, with valine, found that this method of packing 
them in abforbent paper, with raifins or moift fugar, was the 
moft advantageous mode of conveyance. Mr. Brown’s eafy 
method of converting weeds and other vegetable matter into 
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manure, deferves to be more generally known; and, as his 
account is not long, we will tranfcribe its. 


¢ The mode of making it is as fimple as, T truft, it will be found 
productive. It is nothing more than green vegetable matter, de-~ 
compofed by quick or frefh-burnt lime. A layer of the vegetable 
matter about a foot thick, then a very thin layer of lime, beat 
fmall, and fo on; firft vegetable, then lime, alternately. After it 
has been put together a few hours, the decompofition will begin to 
take place; and unlefs prevented, either by a few fods, or a fork- 
full of the vegetables at hand, it will break out into a blaze, which 
muft at al! events be prevented, In about twenty-four hours the 
procefs will be complete, when you will have a quantity of afhes 
ready to lay on your land at any time you wifh. Any and all 
forts of vegetables, if ufed green, will anfwer the purpofe; fay 
weeds of every defcription. They will doubly ferve the farmer, as 
they will not only be got at a fmall expence, but will in time render 
his farm more valuable, by being deprived of all noifome weeds. 

‘ But if this compofition anfwers the purpofe, as I flatter my- 
felf it will, a very fhort time will fee almoft every weed deftroyed, 
which fuppofing to be the cafe, I have made my calculations with 
clover, grown for the purpofe ; for inftance, I will take one acre of 
clover, which at one cutting will produce from fourteen to eighteen 
tons of green vegetable matter, and about three tons of lime ; this, 
when decompofed by the above procefs, will yield afhes fufficient 
to manure four acres, the value of which I eftimate at fomething 
under four pounds ; the clover, according to the value of land here, 
I will fay two pounds, which, take the average of the kingdom, is 
too much. The lime I will alfo fay two pounds; but that will 
vary, according to the diftance it is to be fetched. Take them to- 
gether, I think will be about the average value,’ Pp. 269. 


Mr. Davis has communicated an account of the Indian 
method of cultivating poppies and procuring opium, witha 
defcription of the inftrument ufed for making an incifion on 
the head of the poppy. 

Mr. Sheldrake’s differtation on painting in oil, in a manner 
fimilar to that which was practifed in the ancient Venetian 
{chool, is the firft in the clafs of polite arts ; and it appears to 
be ingenious, though there are feveral pofitions which pro 
feffional painters will not readily admit. 


‘I once’ (he fays) 4 afked fir Jofhua Reynolds, by what cirs 
cumftances in the management of a picture he thought the harmo- 
ny of colouring was to be produced? He replied, an unity of light 
and an unity of fhadow fhould pervade the whole. He explained _ 
to me the difficulty of reducing the various colours of all the objects 
that may be included in a picture, and the various modifications of 
thofe colours, to the fimple, harmonious ftate he defcribed, and ily 
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luftrated what he had faid by this fimile. A picture, to poffefs 
harmony of colouring, fhould look as if it was painted with one 
colour (fuppofe umber and white), and, when the chiaro-ofcuro 
was complete, the colour of each object fhould be glazed over it.” 

‘ This obfervation, from fuch authority, was imprefled with pe- 
culiar force on my mind ; and if I can retrace its operations on a 
fubje& which has fo long engaged my attention, I fhould fay fir 
Jothua’s obfervation was the clue that guided me through all my 
experiments, and, I hope, will enable me to prove, that the beau- 
tiful and fimple praétice which he fuggefted as a fimile, was 
literally the practice of that fchool upon whofe works his ideas of 
colouring were founded. At the fame time I may obferve, that 
the fact feems-to have eluded his obfervation, or he would not 
have ufed it as a comparifon to fimplify his defcription of a prace 
tice which he thought both difficult and complex.’ Pp. 283. 


. We have copied this anecdote as curious, and as explana- 
tory of the author’s principle, of which in this place we can- 
not, with advantage, give a more particular account. The 
following faét, however, is too important in the theory of co- 
lours to be wholly overlooked. 


‘ The artift will remark that, in defcribing the whole of the 
Venetian method of painting, I have faid nothing of the manner of 
producing thofe demistints which conduce fo much to the brillian- 
cy of a picture, which are fo difficult to execute, and in which he 
moft frequently fails. Thofe tints are, in the ordinary modes of 
painting, produced by the mixture of black, grey, blue, or brown 
(according to the judgment of the artift), with the local colours of 
the objects. It is thefe tints which, from their being made with 
fuch colours, it is difficult to get clear, and which never are fo clear 
in any other as in the Venetian, and in fome of the Flemifh pic- 
tures, which are painted upon analogous principles. The faé is, 
that thofe painters produced all fuch tints without the admixture of 
any: colour to reprefent them, and by a method fo like that by 
which they are produced in nature, that this circumftance alone 
enfures a degree of brightnefs to their colours, and of harmony to 
their fhadows s, that it is perhaps impoflible to produce, 1 in an equal 
degree, by any other mode of painting. 

¢ It isa fingular faét, which I have not kill in phyfics to be a- 
ble to account for, though by numerous experiments I have afcer- 
tained beyond contradi¢tion, that if upon any degree of brown, 
between the deepeft and the lighteft brown yellow, we paint pure 
white, in gradations, from the folid body to the lighteft tint that 
can be laid on, all the tints between the folid white and the ground 
will appear to be grey, intenfe in proportion to the depth of the 
ground, and the thinnefs of the white laid upon it, But in every 
cafe all the tints laid upon one ground will harmonize with: each 
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other, and form one conneéted chain (if I may ufe the expreflion), 
which will perfeétly unite the higheft light with the darkeft fhade. 

‘ If then we examine the component fubftances of a Venetian 
picture, we fhall find the lighter parts confift only of white, to re- 
prefent the light; and of the local colours of the objeéts it repre- 
{ents, the demi-tints are imitated by an appearance almoft as decep- 
tive as the fimilar appearances in nature; but in every other method 
of painting, thefe demi-tints are produced by mixing fome dufky 
colour with the local colours and the light. The comparifon of 
thefe methods will afford a demonftrative reafon why the Venetian 
muft be brighter than any other mode of painting.’ P. 287. 


In the clafs of mechanics, there are plates, with defcriptions, 
of Mr, Jee’s improved mangle, of Mr. Prior’s improved, de- 
tached efcapement for watches, and of a machine for drawing 
bolts in and out of fhips, invented by captain William Bolton. 

In the papers on colonies and trade, are accounts of fome 
of the moft valuable plants in his majefty’s botanical garden 
of St. Vincent. The Otaheite bread-fruit tree flourifhes lux- 
uriantly ; and there are in the fame garden two plants of the 
Eaft-Indian bread-fruit ; but thefe prove an inferior kind and a 
bad fubftitute. The cinnamon trees alfo flourifh, and the 
clove trees are progreflive. 

The laft paper is a letter from M. Sievers, of Bauenhoff, in 
Livonia. It is the production of garrulous old age, but is re- 
plete with mild benevolence and good fenfe. Even on the 
fhores of the Baltic, the filk-worm may be bred with advan- 
tage. The wAite-mulberry tree is, in our.author’s opinion, 
the only advantageous food of the animal ; and it will certain- 
ly grow in England and Wales, and even fo far north as 
Edinburgh: the feeds fhould be fown in plain but light garden 
land, rather fandy, without dung; and, in general, the tree is 
moft advantageoufly propagated from feed. The worms do 
not require fun-fhine, but only a temperate and broken light, 
with great cleanlinefs. Smoke, damp, and lightning, are 
known to be highly injurious. M. Sievers alfo mentions the 
afclepias Syriaca, which produces a kind of filk: if it be fpun 
with cotton, a filky {tuff is the produee, of which there is a 
_ manufactory in Upper Silefia. The Siberian mountain pine 

or cedar, the Archangel larch tree, the Weymouth pine, and 
fome other trees, are recoinmended to the notice of the foci- 
ety, as poffeffing valuable qualities, particularly for naval pur- 
pofes. 

Lifts of the rewards of agriculture, of prefents to the fo- 
ciety, of models and machines received fince the laft publica- 
tion, and of officers and contributing members, conclude the 
volume. 
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An Introdu&ian to Arithmetic and Algebra; Vol. Il. By 
Thomas Manning. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1798. 


IN this volume, as in the former*, the author adheres to his 
original plan of fuffering no demonftrable propofition to pafs 
without a demonftration : confequently, though always inge- 
nious, he is fometimes tedious ; and beginners, by having too 
much explained, are in fome danger of rifing with obfcure 
ideas. The doétrine of proportion is exhibited in the cleareft 
light. We were pleafed with the remarks on Euclid’s defini- 
tion of proportronals ; and wifhing, as we do, that the fifth 
book may be ftudied by all who aim at any proficiency 
in fcience, we advife thofe who object to that book to con- 
fider Mr. Manning’s judgment concerning the difputes which 
it has occafioned. 


‘ Thefe difputes arife in a great meafure from this circumftance : 
Logicians, not converfant with the really exifting properties of mag- 
nitudes, enter upon the fubjeét with preconceived ¢ popular no- 
tions of proportionality, and finding at the very threfhold a defini- 
tion, whofe ufe they know not, and which feems to them to render 
obfcure, what they confider as a well known property, they con- 
clude it to be at leaft an unneceflary bar to the attainment of fci- 
ence, and vainly employ their logic to overturn its authority. Where- 
as, if they would but firft examine into the properties of magnitudes, 
they would be led of themfelves to ditcern the utility of fuch a de- 
finition, and to fee how totally from the purpofe (not to fay un- 
meaning) are all their objections,’ Pp. 87. 


We have known many perfons who exclude the fifth book 
from their fyftem of inftru€tion, and fubftitute in its ftead 
what they call a more familiar fyftem of ratios; but their pu- 
pils in general find more difficulty in maftering the latter than 
in penetrating the fuppofed obfeurity of Euclid, and, at the 
conclufion, feel themfelves under the neceffity of recurring to 
their old teacher for clear ideas. 

We find from this work, that the difpute on negative quan- 


4 





* See our XXth Vol. New Arr. p. 157. 

+‘ Incommenturability is a property of magnitudes totally unknown to the 
generality of thofe, who are unconverfant with mathematical demonftration, 
if fuch be zfked whether the fide and diagonal of one fquare be in the fame 
proportion as the fide and diagoval of another, they will anfwer in the affirm- 
ative: But if more clofely examined as to what they mean by proportionality, 
their exp!anation will fhew that they are not aware that the fide and diagonal 
ofa fquare have no common meafure whatfoever. For, as Ariftotle obferves, 
«* it feems ftrange to the many that the greater of two things of the fame 
s* kind cannot be exhaufted by fome very /mal/ meafure of the lefs."” Plato 
feverely reproaches the mafs of his countrymen for their erroneous notions on 
this fubje&, lamenting their ignorance of fo common a property, as fhameful, 
aod more fit for brute beafts than rational men.’ 
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tities ftill fubfifts at Cambridge; but they are not defended with 
the zeal which was formerly difplayed in their fupport. We 
obferve, that Mr. Manning makes a fort of apology for the 
ufe of the word /ubtraétion, when a fmaller quantity is to be 


taken from a greater. 


‘ As the word /ubtrafion is here ufed in its moft extended fenfe, 

enerally to call this refult the remainder would in fome cafes be in- 
confiftent with the ufual meaning of words. Thus if —4 be fub- 
tracted from 1, the refult, 5, is not properly a remainder.’ P, 177. 


He is by no means prepared to go fo far as fome mathemati- 
cians of his univerfity, who rejett every attempt to fubtract a 
{maller from a greater quantity, and all terms where this at- 
tempt is made ; and he Sane to be perplexed in reducing im- 
poffible quantities to the general rules. Thus, according to a 


tule given by him, J/—a x of —b becomes (/—a x —4, 
that is 4/ a 4, when, according to the common fyftem which 


he vindicates, it ought to be — 4/ as. We are not fatisfied 
with the mode of overcoming this difficulty, which we will 
give in the author’s words : 


‘ The reafon of this exception feems to have been mifunder- 
ftood.—In order to difcover it, we are not to make any inquiry in- 
to the fuppofed abftract nature of negative and impoflible quanti- 
ties, nor argue for and againft the rule by a reducfio ad abfurdum 
derived from the application of other algebraic rules; becaufe thofe 
arguments which are true when applied to real magnitudes, may 





have no meaning whatever when applied to imaginary quantities. 


The whole matter may be reduced to this—If we change real equa- 
tions by the application of certain fymbols, thereby producing 
equations of no direct meaning, and then by reverfe operations pro- 
duce real equations again, thefe laft equations muft neceffarily be 
true; but there can be no poflible method of proving (nor does it 
always happen) that an imaginary equation, introduced by the ope- 
ration of one rule, may be reduced to a real true equation by the 
operation of another. Now impoflible quantities are introduced 
by placing the fymbol 4/ over negative quantities; therefore we 
cannot be fure of not introdycing error, if we reduce them to pof- 
fible quantities any other way than by {quaring, i. e. by taking 
away the radical fign.’ Pp. 211, 

We confefs ourfelves totally at a lofs to make this diftinc- 
tion in arguments; and, ina fcience fo clear as the mathematics, 
we ought to know the grounds for applying or rejecting gene- 
ral rules, Thus it might be requifite to multiply both tides of 
an equation by 4/ a—4; and, in confequence, we obtain on 


one fide this term 4/ a* — 3 nd 2 6° by multiplying, /a—é 
ar 3 
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into 4/a—2 6. The condition of the problem in one cafe des 
mands that a fhould become nothing ; and confequently our 
term 4/ a> —3 ab +2 4° becomes 4f 25° orb 4/2. The 
refult muft be allowed by the rules in this work ; but if in the 
folution of the problem we fhould take peculiar care that a 


was nothing, and multiply both fides by JS —5, then we 
fhould have on one {fide f/f —s x «f/f —2 4, which is not 


allowed to be ¢/ 24° or } JS 2. Hence it is evidently re- 
quifite to ftate clear reafons tor thefe different refults, and give 
fome rule which may prevent a learner from falling into er- 
ror. - An attempt is made by our author; and a good one it 
is; but ‘< labours under the ufual difficulties attending this 
fubject, and is above the comprehenfion of a learner. Indeed, 
the writer feems aware of this, and is almofl tempted to re- 
ject his whole procefs, 


‘ Thefe impoffible quantities are found fometimes to expe- 
dite demonftrations, but in the opinion of fome excellent ma- 
thematicians, the difgufting jargon and air of myftery they in- 
troduce into mathematics, together with the confufion of ideas 
to which they give rife, are by no means compenfated by their 
utility.’ Pp. 213. 

He comes, however, to a conclufion in which all mathema- 
ticians agree with him: 








¢ In one word, the mathematician ought to have no further 
anxiety about wegative quantities, than to be able ftri¢tly ta demon- 
ftrate that the conclufions he obtains by their means muft zeceffa- 
rily be true :—then whether they are to be employed or not, be 
comes merely a queition of expediency.’ Pp. 216, 


Thus the conteft may be brought to a fpeedy iffue; but 
Mr. Manning fhould recollect, that on the one hand the truth 
of the concluiions by negative quantities is difallowed, and the 
expediency of changing figns is allowed; and it mutt fall to 
his lot to prove the truth of the conclufions; a tafk which, 
from the fpecimen now given, we are confident that he will 
execute with credit to himfelf and utility to the public. 





Lhe Count of Burgundy, a Play; in four Adis; by Augufius 
von Kotzebue, Poet Laureat and Dire&or of the Imperial 
Theatre at Vienna. Tranflated from the genuine German 
Edition by Anne Plumptre, Tranflator of Kotzebue’s Natural 
Son. 8vo. 25. 6d. Phillips. 1798. 


THE prefent play differs materially from any compofition 
of Kotzebue which has yet been introduced to the Englith 
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reader; it is a tale of romance not calculated to excite any 
{trong emotion, but to intereft and delight. It thus opens : 


‘ Henry. 


¢ And the banners ftreaming 
In the air around, 

And the weapons clafhing, 
As the fhrill-horns found, 


* Peter. You feem much pleafed with that fong. 

* Henry, Yes, father. 

‘ Peter. You fing it with much greater pleafure than your ma- 
tins. 

* Henry. Much greater. 

‘ Peter. (/miling) Have you no fear of that being fi nfl ; 

‘ Henry. No, father. I cannot fuppofe it finful. Why the 
fong is as great a favourite of your’s as of mine. 

‘ Peter. How came you by that idea? 

* Henry. If you fing a Hora, your countenance is caft down, 
and your eyes look melancholy ; but when you fing the battle- 
fong at Morgarten, or the fong of victory at Sempach, your cheeks 
glow, and your eyes fparkle like the tapers before the holy virgin. 

¢ Peter. You have been very ebfervant. 

‘ Henry, And, father, you have a hymn about the {word of 
juftice and armour of faith, and you are ore fond of finging that 
than any other hymn, becaufe of the {word and armour being intro- 
duced. 

‘ Peter. (/miling) The rogue! 

‘ Henry. A {word is a noble thing indeed—as to the armour, 
that may well be difpenfed with, 

‘ Peter. What do you mean, brave youth? 

* Henry. Was the chevalier Erlach in armour when he fought 
at Donnerbuhel? (He flourifhes his axe above his head.) Ha! me- 
thinks I hear the bugle-horns found ! 

‘ Peter. And the Swifs at Morgarten—they wore linen frocks. 

¢ Henry. True, father—and the fifty exiles, when they hear of the 
dangers of their native country 

¢ Peter. And come and entreat only for permiffion to thed 
their blood upon the borders 

¢ Henry. How they roll and fling great ftones upon the knights 
and lords 

‘ Peter. Do you not remember, alfo, Rudolph von Erlach at 
Laupen? 

* Henry. How could I forget him! I fee him now bearing the 
ftandard of the town of Bern—I hear him call, “* my friends, the 
vidtory is ours !”—There he falls upon the enemy with a troop of 
chofen young men!—Young men, father !—Ah, I was not among 
them ! ’ ° 
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* Peter. (laying afide his work and rifing up eagerly) But all thefe 
were nothing compared with Arnold of Winkelried. 
* Henry. Aye, father! As at Sempach he bid defiance to the 





foreft of {pears 

¢ Peter, And exclaimed to his companions, “ J will force you 
a paffage ide 

‘ Henry. “ Take my wife and child into your protection |” 

¢ Peter. How he feized the pikes in his arms ! 
Henry, And fqueezed them to his breaft—— 
Peter. The confederates rufh over his dead body — 
Henry. The enemy preffes’ upon the rear 
Peter. The knights are trampled to death in their armour! 
Henry, There lies the ftandard of Tyrol 
Peter. Here the banner of Auftria—— 

© Henry, Duke Leopold falls !— 

© Peter, They fly'!—— 

© Henry, Uuzza! they fiy! 

© Peter, (checking himfelf) You rogue! Whither are you en- 
ticing an old man?—Go, go, cut wood, and leave me to mend my 
bafket quietly. (He fits down again.) 

. Henry. (Ainks back to his eork) I had almoft as lief lay my 
bones in the charnel-houfe at Murten. 

‘ Peter. What are you muttering there, boy ? 

¢ Henry. Should I meet Tell and Stauffach hereafter, and they 
fhould atk, “ Who art thou ?”—I muft anfwer, “ A Swi/s,”——e 
“ And what exploit haft thou performed worthy of a Swi/s ?” nme 
$6 Taught marmots to dance.” 

‘ Peter, Wha tells thee that thou art a Swifs? 

‘ Henry. My heart—my thirft for glory ! 

¢ Peter. Have patience, my fon! Your hour will come. 

© Henry. A lingering hour-—flow in its progrefs as old Ger- 
trude herfelf. I have an earneft wifh to run and meet it half- 
way. 

‘ Peter. Look at the apples on this tree; are they ripe ? 

‘ Henry. Not yet, but they will be foon. 

© Peter. Sweet fruit to thofe who can wait for them. 

¢ Henry. Why do you fan a flame in my bofom, which can 
find no nourifhment in this wildernefs ; and which, therefore, only 
confumes me ?—Why do you tell me fo frequently of battles and 
tournaments, that knights and courfers are by day and night con- 
ftantly dancing before | my eyes /—As often as I hear our old horfe 
neigh in the ftable, | ftretch forth my hand to feize a lance, but lay 
hold only on a pater-nofter.—As often as the watchman in the 
tower blows his horn, I catch at a fword, but only wield a hatchet, 
I never read of any illuftrious action, but the blood rufhes to my 
heart, and the water tomy eyes. I figh to clafp tomy breaft every 
brave knight whofe name I fee on record, and would gladly cleave 
the {cull of every fcoundrel with a battleeaxe, 
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* Peter. All this is as I with. 

‘ Henry. But wherefore, and to what purpofe is all this ?’—Have 
you inftruéted me in fo many branches of knowledge, only to fing 
the herd{man’s fong with our peafants?—-When a falcon is fuffi- 
ciently trained for the chace, he muft no longer be kept in the 
Cage. 

: Peter. As long as he has the hood over his eyes, he is ftill too 
young to be brought into action. 

¢ Henry. Tell me—How old am I? 

* Peter. You are turned of eighteen years. 

¢ Henry. Look here, father. (He cleaves a block with one 
ftroke.) How old was the youth who aimed this ftroke? Do you 
think the fcull of an enemy is harder to cleave than the trunk of an 
oak ?’ Pp. 5. 


Henry is attached to Elizabeth, the daughter of the chevalier 
Cuno von Hallwyl. Kotzebue is fond of defcribing the loves of 
childhood ; and he never omits an opportunity. Love makes 
Henry almoft contented with obfcurity ; and he does not quit 
the hermitage without reluctance, when he is led to claim his 
inheritance as count of Burgundy. The firft ufe of his power 
isto demand Elizabeth in marriage. But this lady has been ex- 
pofed, in the mean time, to a fevere trial: fhe has been pro- 
mifed to the chevalier Walter von Blonay, her father’s friend. 
She behaves to him with her characteriftic franknefs. 


‘ Walter. You know, dear lady, for what purpofe I came hi- 
ther. 

* Elizabeth. Yes, my father has informed me of it. 

‘ Walter. I would your heart had anticipated the intelligence, 

* Elizabeth. So my father wifhes. 

* Walter, I am, indeed, above forty years old; I cannot win 
you by youthful attraétions, neither is my love a blazing flame, but 
rather a genial, equal, warmth—no brittle tinfel, but a durable 
compound of faith and truth. My blood is no longer all fermenta- 
tion, I am a ftranger to humoure and caprices, and am the fame to- 
morrow as to-day, honeft, without varnifh. More I cannot fay,— 
Now tell me your fentiments, 

. © Elizabeth. You are a worthy man, I cannot deceive you. 

¢ Walter. Your eyes {peak but too plainly: you could not de- 
ceive even a villain. 

‘ Elizabeth, If my repofe—if your own repofe be dear to you, 
take me not as a wife. 

Walter. Take you!—No, I would have you give yourfelf to me 
as a wife. 

* Elizabeth. That I cannot do, 

* Walter. (afide) I thought as much. 

§ Elizabeth. My father will compel—— 

* Walter, That he thall not, 
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‘ Elizabeth. Forgive me! 
* Walter, Yet, tell me, how have I deferved your hatred ? 
* Elizabeth, I hate no man, much lefs you; I love all men, and 


you above many. 
‘ Walter. But, notwithftanding 
* Elizabeth. My wifh is to retire into a convent. 
* Walter. Oh, do not take fo rafh a ftep !—However {mall may 
be my worth, you will ftill be happier in my caftle, than in a con- 


vent. 





tad 


Elizabeth. I am bound by a vow. 

Walter, To whom ? 

Elizabeth. 'To St. Agatha. 

Walter. Look me in the face! Is what you now fay true? 
Elizabeth. (with hefitation) No!—it is—not true. 

Walter, A vow may, indeed, bind you, but not to St. Aga- 
tha? Am I not right in my conjectures, dear lady ? 

‘ Elizabeth. 1 implore your compaflion. 

‘ Walter. 1 know not which of us has moft need of compaf- 
fion—Sooner could I refign you to the cold bofom of religion, than 
to the arms of a youth, who will be fo truly worthy of envy.— 
With me, I fee, it is all over—My foothing dreams farewell !—In- 
ftead of a beloved wife, I muft be content with the chaplain for 
my companion—inftead of the cries of children, I muft be fatisfied 
with liftening to the yelling of my hounds.—Walter!* Walter! 
what intoxication was thine !—Had’ft thou not wafted the moft 
valuable years of thy life in a pilgrimage to the holy fepulchre, 
thou mighteft now have been the hufband of a wife, who would 
have ftrewed ¢/y fepulchre with flowers.—But thou art rightly 
ferved !—Why didft thou feek in Paleftine that happinefs, which 
love can beftow in every clime? 

¢ Elizabeth. Dear chevalier !—It would give me fo much plea- 
fure to fee you happy 

‘ Walter. Yes, if L can be fo without vou :—is it not true? 

* Elizabeth. I hear my father !—Ah, he will be fo angry 


rp. 68. 
The father enters, and chides Elizabeth. 


‘ Walter. No perfuafion, chevalier. I fee, with pleafure, the 
hop twine itfelf voluntarily round theelm; but I cannot endure to 
fee it bound by man’s hands. : 

¢ Cuno. Pooh! pooh! A little compulfion at firft, and it foon 
becomes natural.—Elizabeth, prepare yourfelf—On All-hallows 
day, you are to be united to this worthy man. 

© Elizabeth. Father, I cannot !—Let me retire into a convent ! 

* Cuno. Into a convent !—Do you mean that ferioufly ? 

‘ Elizabeth. Yes, indeed, father !—And the fooner the better. 
—There will I pray for you, 

© Cuno, What fignify your prayers to me?——He who will not 
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af pioufly, has recourfe to praying. I-am old‘and weak, I have 
no other fupport, no other joy, but you!—And can you then 
leave me ?—As I wept by the death-bed of your mother, as I fob- 
bed out, “ Who will nurfe me in my old age?” —the angel opened 
her eyes once more, fmiled, pointed to you—and expired ! 

‘ Elizabeth, (falls weeping upon his neck) My father! Oh, my 
dear father ! 

* Cuno, I relied upon the infpiration of an expiring faint.—To 
fee thee grow up, was my only confolation; and as I felt my 
ftrengtl decay, I always faid within. myfelf, “ She will be my nurfe, 
She and my grand-children—when lamed by the gout or rheumati/m, 
and unable to raife the Spo to my mouth, by them I faall be fed, by 
her and my grand-children.” 

‘ Elizabeth. (carefing him) Father !—dear father ! 

© Cuno. When, on account of my fidelity to my liege-lord, the 
count of Greyerz, I was put under the ban of the empire—when 
my fineft caftles were demolifhed and rafed—when I was deprived 
of all my pofléffions—I thought within myfelf—the will of heaven 
be done—my Elizabeth is ftill fpared to me, and fhould the but 
meet with a worthy and wealthy hufband, then will I go and live 
with her; and fhe will take care, that in my declining years I thall 
want for nothing.—But, alas, poor old man! my Elizabeth prefers 
entering into a convent, and will fatisfy her confcience with pray- 
ing, that the faints may affift that father, whom fhe herfelf deferts.— 
Go, then, go—Gertrude will clofe my dying eyes. (He weeps.) 

* Elizabeth. (violently agitated) Father, you weep !—(/le turns 
haftily to Walter) Chevalier, 1 am your wife! 

‘ Walter. I ought not to take advantage of fuch exquifite fenfi- 
bility—Yet the feelings which lead you into my arms, are fo noble, 
fo pious, that I muft draw from them {weet forebodings for my fue 
ture happinefs—If fuch the daughter, what muft be the wife! 

© Cuno. (clafping her eagerly in his arms) She is—the is my 
daughter !—The blefling of a dead mother, and a living father’s 
gratitude, fhall accompany her to her new abode; and if heaven 
nobly rewards filial piety, it will grant her children like herfelf. 

‘. Elizabeth. Your tears, and the laft {miles of a dying mother, 
fhall be ever prefent to me. 

Walter. (taking a ring from his finger) May I prefent this 
ring 





Cuno. Give it me, my fon! (He takes the ring, puts it om 
Elizabeth's trembling finger, and then unites their hands.) The 
bleffing of heaven reft upon you, and may your defcendants floue 
rifh to the latett generations!’ P. 70. 


At this inftant, the ambaflador of the count of Burg und 
arrives to demand Elizabeth. Henry is among the train Fn dit 
guifed. Elizabeth gives her hand to Walter, and defires the 
ambaffador to tell his lord that fhe is betrothed, Henry then 
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difcovers himfelf, She immediately points to Walter, exclaims 
ing, * Father—for the love of God !—I cannot be that man’s 
wife!’ Walter honourably refigns her; and the drama con- 
cludes as fhe is hailed countefs of Burgundy. 

To intricacy of plot and ftage dovalopeandes this piece has 
no claim ; but it is an interefting tale, full of feeling, full of 


genius. 





Traéis relating to Natural Hiftory. By ‘James Edward Smith, 
M.D. F.R.S. &c. Prefident of the Linnean Society. 8vo. 
9s. Boards, White. 17098. 


DR. Smith has here colleéted fome of his early, and fome of 
his mifcellaneous works. Among thefe are three articles from 
the Analytical Review. We fhould not have noticed them 
particularly, for they contain nothing very important, if we 
had not obferved the following remarks in the preface. 


‘ They are now reprinted merely to fhew all I have compofed, 
or ever mean to publifh, in this way. It appears to me that an 
author who is known fhould never publifh anonymoufly upon 
{cientific fubjeéts. It is wafting his information and his authority. 
For matters of faét, the world has a right to know whom it may 
truft; and as to matters of opinion, a man ought to advance none 
that he cannot or dares not defend; at leaft upon fubjeéts where, 
happily for truth, there is nothing to be got by oppofing him.’ 
P. ix. 


Thefe arguments do not appear to us to be fatisfactory. 
We do not think that an author, who is otherwi/e known, 
‘ waftes his information and authority’ by writing in a peri- 
odical work. He feems to diffeminate both more extenfively ; 
and Dr. Smith allows, that fome of thefe articles were written 
to communicate a more general knowledge of the merits of the 
refpective works. In thefe, therefore, he did not confider 
himfelf as wafting bis information, Whether his ‘authority’ 
may be loft, depends on the credit of the journal ; for the perfon 
is feldom known. When an author, in a refpectable publica- 
tion of that kind, hazards any affertion or opinion which may 
be controverted, he knows that, in reality, he refts on the 
credit of the work ; and, if he fhould be challenged to a fu 
port of the pofitions, he is expected to defend himfelf. We 
have feen the Critical Review quoted in many foreign publi- 
cations as an authority, though without the name of a writer ; 
and we have feen its opinions or affertions doubted, In the 
latter cafe, when the fubject has recurred, we have enforced our 
fentiments ; and a refpectful attention has been paid to our dee 
fence. How then can the information be wafted or the autho. 
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rity loft? and how are opinions advanced, that cannot be de- 
fended? There certainly are fome objections, particularly in 
the cafe of a man of fcience and information, to an engage- 
ment in the tafk of writing for fuch a work ; and one, which 
may be thought the re is, that his opinions are thus 
publithed, and may be adopted by others, without adding to 
his fame or emolument; but he may, at any time, throw off 
the mafk, and claim the merit of his own productions. Men 
of the higheft credit, therefore, have been induced to become 
reviewers ; and they have afterwards owned their fhare in 
fuch works, without a blufh or an apology. Dr. Smith will 
excufe this defence, which truth and perhaps other feelings 
have drawn from us. We can now hail him as a brother; 
and the forgivenefs of brethren, we learn from high authority, 
extends much farther than our claim to it. 

The firft differtation, ‘ Refleétions on the Study of Nature,” 
appeared twelve years fince, and was noticed in our LXIft 
volume. The fecond is the addrefs to the Linnzan fociety, 
reviewed in the [Vth volume of our New Arrangement. For 
an account of the third, which treats of the <Trritability of 
Vegetables,’ we refer to our LXVIth volume.—To the fe- 
cond effay Father Fontana’s notes are annexed ; but thefe do 
not appear to be of any great importance. We will fele&t a 
part of one of thefe as a {pecimen. 


¢ It is common with writers to make Aldrovandus die of po- 
verty in the hofpital. Certainly the long journeys he undertook 
for the fake of natural hiftory, and the confiderable fums paid by 
him to the moft celebrated artifts, in order to procure exact figures 
of different productions of the three kingdoms of nature, fo far 
ruined his fortune, that though fupported in thefe expences by fome 
fovereigns zealous for the advancement of {cience, as well as by 
the fenate of Bologna, he found himfelf towards the end of life re- 
duced to a kind of indigence. After his death he was honoured 
with a magnificent funeral, which is fufficient to refute the ftory of 
his extreme beggary; neither is it credible that thofe fovereigns who 
had contributed to his undertakirig, or the fenate of his own coun- 
try, to which he had left his rich mufeum as a legacy, could have 
let him die of hunger. The anonymous author of the Mélanges 
d’Hiftoire Naturelle, printed at Lyons in 1763, adopting this fable, 
and faying that Urban VIII. made an epigram in honour of Aldro- 
vandus and of his beautiful plates, which finifhes with this elegant 
diftich, 

* Obftupet ipfa fimul rerum foecunda creatrix, | 
Et cupit effe fuum quod videt artis opus,’ 


feems to wifh to imply that this pope was contented with rewards 
ing the labours of the philofopher with verfes only. But it isa 
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Certain fact that Urban VIII. did not obtain the pontificate till 
eighteen years after the death of Aldrovandus.’ Fontana. p. 68. 


The extra& from Condorcet’s eulogium on Buffon might 
have been {pared ; and the encomium on Voltaire is too ex- 
travagant. Our admiration of the former is loft in pity, when 
we confider his ridiculous vanity ; and the luftre of the other 
is fullied by faults {till more reprehenfible. 

The four next articles are taken from the IIId volume of 
the Analytical Review. The works reviewed were Mr. Cur- 
tis’s Botanical Magazine, Dr. Berkenhout’s Synopfis of the 
Natural Hiftory of Great Rritain and Ireland, Sowerby’s Eafy 
Introduction to the Art of drawing Flowers, and Bertezen’s 
Thoughts on the different Kinds of Food given to young Silk 
Worms. 2 

The 8th article is a review of a Dutch tranflation of Lin- 
nzus’s Syftem of Nature, with correfpondent French and Eng- 
lith verfions. The errors are truly ludicrous, and refemble 
ene which, we recolleét, occurred im the tranflation of a mi- 
neralogical note, where ‘ Agricola dicit’ is rendered § the far- 
mers tell us.’ Perhaps a fhort fpecimen may raife a {mile in 
the moft cynical reader, 


* By the night men, which our author fays have only the appear 
ance of an human body, we are not to underftand thofe valuable 
members, of fociety fo called, whofe fervices are fo well known in 
every great town, however applicable the defcription may be; but 
it is the ourang outang which is meant: and if in this inftance 
our author has been obfcure, he is abundantly explicit in his de- 
fcriptions of the monkeys, where his language could not be mif- 
taken even by any night-man whatever; the ftyle indeed being 
more fuited to what may be imagined, that of their ufual difcourfe, 
than to apy I fhould think fit to ufe before this company. 

* With refpeét to the explanation of the vegetable part of the 
fyftem, a young ftudent might be much mifled by this work, and 
an old one puzzled in no {mall degree. The editor having turned 
to a dictionary for every word, with that perfeverance for which 
his countrymen deferve great praife, has not always taken the right 
fenfe; for perfeverance without judgment may often go very far 
out of the way. Thus he tranflates flamenta ftrings, figmata 
ftamps; and he commits errors in the characters of the clafles 
which I confefs myfelf incapable of unravelling. In fyngenefia 
he fays ‘the males and fructifyers are monftrous.”” In gynandria, 
“ the males and females have the members monftrous.” In mo- 
neecia, “the males and females live in the fame place, but in dif- 


ferent pipes.” P. 206. 


An Effay on the Genera of dorfiferous Ferns has appeared 
in the fifth volume of the Turm Tranfaétions, It is now 
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tranflated from the Latin, and, as it has never occurred in our 
journal in its original drefs, we will briefly notice it. 

The dorfiferous ferns have been divided into genera from 
the fituation of’the frudtifications and their aggregate figure. 
From thefe appearances Linnzeus formed nine genera ; a 
Schreber added two others: but the arrangement is not com- 
patible with modern difcoveries ; and, as the more effential parts 
of fructification are ftill unknown, Dr. Smith with great pro- 
priety prefers the involucrum, as the part of moft importance 
in determining the genera of thefe plants: it is ‘ efpecially 
to be noted on what fide and in what manner this covering 
burfts.’ 


¢ The involucrum is of a membranous nature, and is found in 
almoft every fern, covering the fruétification before it arrives at 
maturity. It originates fometimes from the margin of the leaf, but 
mere commonly from fome nerve or vein. Nor muft we neglect 
to obferve, in order to‘come at the knowledge of natural genera, 
whether the membrane and,the fruétification which it covers, be, 
with refpeét to the nerve or vein, terminal or lateral. The involu- 
crum adheres firmly to the frond on one fide, and on the other is 
more or lefs clofely preffed to it; not but that even on this fide 
alfo the air is altogether excluded, fo that in whatever mode the 
impregnation of the flowers is accomplifhed, the operation goes on 
in fecret under this covering, independent of all external commu 
nication. Fer the membrane clofely conceals and embraces every 
part, till the feed-veffels being arrived at maturity, are ready to dif- 
charge their feeds; and that they are really feeds which thefe parts 
produce, has been proved by the experiments of many naturalifts. 

‘ The principal thing to be noted for our purpofe, refpeéting 
this membranaceous involucrum, is the direction or mode in which 
it feparates; that is, whether outwards (towards the margin of the 
frond), or inwards (on the fide which looks towards the rib or nerve 
of the frond or of its fegment). This circumftance no one has yet 
confidered; yet it is undoubtedly of the greateft ufe in determining 
natural genera, being not only conftant in every fpecies, but in 
ferns whofe habit and other particulars agree, it is always found to 
be fimilar. And fo far is this principle from fuperfeding or over- 
turning the genera of Linnzeus, that it rather ftrengthens them and 
confirms their characters; nor fliall we often find it neceffary to 
change the diftribution of any of the Linnzxan {pecies. Neither do 
I make thefe remarks to prove the characters given by this great 
author now unneceffary ; on the contrary, I retain them all, only 
begging leave to add to them my chara¢ters taken from the invo- 
lucrum, in order that his genera may be eftablifhed on the moré 
firm foundation, and that we may have certain principles on which 
to found new ones. 

* I mean at prefent to treat of fuch ferns only as are called dor- 
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fiferous, that is, which bear their fructification on the back of theif 
frond. I therefore defignedly pafs over, not only thofe cryptoga- 
mous plants which profeffor Schreber in his new edition of the 
genera plantarum has denominated mifcellanez, but I likewife omit 
ophiogloffum, ofmunda, and onoclea. This laft is by the learned 
profeffor juft mentioned erroneoufly referred to thofe ferns whofe 
capfules are furnifhed with a ring. To his obfervations upon 
ophiogloffum and ofmunda every body muft affent.’ P. 226. 


The dorfiferous ferns are firft arranged in fetions. ‘Thofe 
of the firft feCtion are fiyled annulate ; thefe have the cap- 
fules on footftalks with two valves and one cell, bound with a 
jointed, elaftic ring ; and the fructifications are generally co- 
vered with a membranous involucrum. ‘This feétion contains 
the acroftichum, polypodium and aiplenium of Linnzus, &c. 
The new genera are the fcolopendrium, woodwardia, vit- 
taria, davallia, &c. ‘The generic characters are chiefly taken 
from the fituation of the fructifications, their diftinéinefs, 
form, &c. , 

Thofe of the fecond fe&tion are denominated thecate ; the 
capfules are feffile, burfting by pores, deftitute of a ring, and 
naked. This fection contains three genera—gleichenia, ma- 
rattia and danza. A plate illuftrating the characters of the 
new genera, is fubjoined. On the whole, we confider this 
paper as an important addition to the ftock of botanical 
knowledge. 

The tenth tract contains a defcription of a new fpecies of 
plant called {prengelia. It belongs to the fame natural order 
as the epacris of Linnzus’s fupplement. It properly apper- 
tains to the fyngenefia monogamia ; but this order Dr. Smith 
is inclined to abolifh, and therefore places the f{prengelia in 
the pentandria monogynia, near the azalea, with the epacris, 
One fpecies only, the ‘incarnata,’ is mentioned ; and a co. 
loured figure is added. ‘This plant is a native of New South. 
Waies. 

Another native of New Holland is the next obje& of de- 
{cription—the weftringia of the order of didynamia gymnofper- 
mia: it belongs to the firft fection of M. Juffieu’s labiate. 
The only known fpecies is the weftringia rofmariniformis. 
‘ The leaves are flightly bitter, not aromatic; the flowers not 
inelegant, though without fmell.? A coloured plate is fub- 
joined, 

Another new genus follows from the fame country. It is 
f{tyled boronia, of the natural order of rutacez, allied to the di- 
oima, of the clafs oftandria and order monogynia. Four fpecies 
are here defcribed, with the aid of coloured plates. They appear 
to be elegant plants, generally aromatic, though not always pleaf- 
ingly fo; and promife to be ornaments of the green-houtle. It 
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is named from Borone, an humble but faithful follower of Dr. 
Sibthorpe. He was a native of Milan, and had rendered him- 
felf an amiable and interefting companion to his mafter. His 
death was occafioned by an accidental fall at Athens. A 
fhort account of his life is given near the clofe of the vo- 


lume. 


i 





The Hiftory of London and its Environs. Embellifhed with 
Maps, Plans, and Views. Parts I. If. III. Iv. V. VI. 


4to. 10s. 6d. each. Stockdale. 1796-7-$-9. 


IN the publifher’s advertifement, prefixed to the firft part, 
we are informed that this work will 


‘ comprehend a defcription of London and the circumjacent 
country, to the diftance of from twenty to thirty miles. It will 
confift of eight parts, making two large quarto volumes, one par- 
ticularly relating to the metropolis, the other to its énvirons. Be- 
fides all the more interefting hiftorical notices to be derived from 
books, original defcriptions of every important place, drawn from 
actual furvey, will be given; and no pains will be {pared to render 
the whole equally a fund of ufeful information and of liberal 


amufement.’ pp. iii. 


Having fix-eighths of the work now before us, we are ena- 
bled to give fome opinion of the manner in which the above. 
mentioned large and liberal promifes have been fulfilled ; and, 
that our readers may know the grounds of that opinion, we 
fhall lay before them a fketch of what has actually been done: 
they may then compare the refult either with the publither’s 
advertifement, or with their own expectation and opinion of 
what a Hiffory of London and its Environs ought reafonably to 
contain. 

In the firft part we have a general account of Middlefex, 
Surry, Kent, Effex, and Hertfordfhire, not collected, in every 
initance, particularly in the cafe of Effex, from the lateft au-. 
thorities. We alfo meet with a defcription of the river 
Thames, from its fource to its entrance into the fea, with fhort 
notices of fome of the moft remarkable places by which it. 
paffes, and an account of fome canals. ‘The new river, like- 
wife, is accurately defcribed ; and many particulars are given 
of its curious hiftory, and the more curious progreffive in- 
creafe of wealth which it has yielded to its proprietors, 

The parts here marked IV. and V. (but which muft be IT. 
and IIL. when the work fhall be bound) contain an account of 
the principal towns and villages, within the limits prefcribed, 
of Middlefex, Surry, and Kent. The accounts of places with- 
in twelve miles of London are taken from Mr. Lyfons’ late 
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work ; 2 circumftance which we do not mention as an ob- 
jeGtion; for where can better erste | be found? Our prin- 


cipal objeCtion is to the. proportion of matter given to each 
county or particular place. In this we are at a lofs to know 
by what rule the compiler could have been guided—furely 
not by circumftances of grandeur or curiofity. Of thefe two 
parts, Middlefex occupies only fifty-two pages, Surry thzrty- 
fix, and Kent two hundred and fixty-nine ! With regard to 
individual places, Sevenoke takes up as much room as Green- 
wich; Tunbridge more than both ; and Maidftone, which is 
fix miles beyond the utmoft limits prefcribed, occupies more 
than four times as much as Greenwich. The accounts, 
though in general fhort, would have been fufficient for the 
purpofes of the common reader, had they been fairly propor 
tioned, and had the diftance of each place from London been 
noticed. Thofe who wifh for more than a fuperficial ace 
count, either hiftorical or antiquarian, will be inclined to con- 
fult Hafted, Morant, or Lyfons. _ 

Parts II. Tl. and VI. contain the hiftory of London from 
the earlieft times to the year 1617. This is taken principally 
from Maitland, with occafional references to general hifto- 
rians. The hiftory of London, written upon Maitland’s plan, 
is in many refpects the hiftory of the kingdom at large; and 
as new lights are fometimes thrown upon parts of that hiftory, 
they may be advantageoufly confulted in a new compilation ; 
but, as:far as we have compared the prefent with Maitland, 
we perceive no material additions in matters of local anti- 
quity. The ftyle, however, is improved; and many reflec- 
tions are introduced which mark the liberality of the prefent 
times. 

Such are the contents of the fix parts of this work already 
publithed. The performance, upon the whole, has difappoint- 
ed our expectation. The length of time which has elapfed 
fince the laft editions of Stow and Maitland—the immenfe in- 
creafe of the metropolis, and, above all, the alterations arif- 
ing from the deftruction of ancient and the erection of new 
public buildings, ftreets, &c. point out the neceffity and utility 
of a new hiftery, or, at leaft, a continuation of the labours of 
Stow or Maitland. It is obvious, however, from the fketch 
we have given, that in thefe refpects the prefent undertakin 
is deficient, and that when the two remaining parts fhall be 
completed, much of what was propo/ed will not be executed, 
For thefe two parts, there reniain the accounts of Hertford. 
thire and Effex, which, according to the {cheme, will take up 
one of them, while the other muft include the hiftory of Lon- 
don for nearly two centuries; and, after all, we have not a 
defcription of London, which was promifed in the introduétion. 
But here the author fhall fpeak for himfelf, 
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Having put the queftion, 

Isa new hiftory of London neceffary in the prefent ftate of things?’ 
he anfwers, ‘ affuredly it is. Let thofe who recollect what it was but 
five and twenty or thirty years ago, relate what they have lived to 
fee. Let them defcribe if they can the magical metamorphofis of 
Durham-yard, of Somerfet-houfe and the Savoy, of Fleet-ditch 
and its purlieus, of Marybone north of Oxford-ftreet, of the vicini- 
ty of Broad St. Giles, of old St. Luke’s and upper Moorfields, of 
St. George’s-iields and Greenwich-road, &c. and of a multitude 
befides, and it will appear that volumes might be written on the 
fubje& of the very recent additions and improvements, Indeed, 
to give a proper reprefentation of London, even to its own inhabi- 
tants, the hiftory of it ought to be written once every year; for 
{carcely a month paffes in which there is not brought forward fome 
plan or another of elegant embellifhment, of public or private uti- 
lity, of civil or commercial improvement. Of confequence, the 
lapfe of a fhort time will render this work, like all thofe on the fub- 
ject which have preceded it, obfolete and imperfe& ; and fathers of 
the next generation will be pointing out to their fons the {pot on 
which Temple-bar ftood, and leading them through fpacious and 
wholefome ftreets of magazines, fhops, and palaces, reared where 
the fhambles of Fleet-market and of Whitechapel now pollute the 
earth and poifon the air.’ Pp. 3. . 


From the glaring inconfiftency between this paflage and the 
contents of the work, we muft Jeave the compiler to extricate 
his labours as well as he can, To us it appears that the plan 
was rafhly conceived and is radically wrong. ‘The environs 
of London cannot be fuppofed to extend thirty miles; yet 
from this extenfion a great part of the work is employed on 
the defcription of places which have no conneciion with Lon- 
don, while London itfelf, its palaces, churches, halls, hofpi- 
tals, &c. are overlooked. . 

The plates and maps are, a large four-fheet map of the 
country from twenty to thirty miles round London; a plan of 
the canals; a large map of the Thames ; a view of Blackfriars 
bridge with St. Paul’s; a view of Fairlop-oak, in Hainault 
foreit ; a view of the monument and of the city before the 

reat fire in 1666; a furvey of London after the fire in the 
eae year ; a four-fheet plan of London in its prefent ftate, 
comprehending the furrounding villages, four feet eight inches 
by three feet three inches, being twenty-nine miles in circum- 
ference ; a view of Londen from Dr. Lettfom’s houfe at 
Camberwell ; the queen’s walk in the green park; Weft- 
minfter-bridge with the abbey; Somerfet houfe ; the tower ; 
maps of Effex and Surry; view of Greenwich hofpital ; Chel-+ 

fea college ; London from Highgate, &c. 
Thefe maps appear to be sanevted with accuracy ; and the 
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plan of London is, we think, particularly excellent. The 
views are well engraven ; but, being chiefly of the picturefque 
kind, they are rather ornamental than ufeful. 





A Defcription vw the Genus Cinchona, comprehending the various 
Species of Vegetables from which the Peruvian and other 
Barks of a fimilar Quality are taken. Illuftrated by Figures 

7 4 all the Species hitherto difcovered. To which is prefixed 

rofefjor Vahl’s Differtation on this Genus, read before the 
Soctety of Natural Hiftory at Copenhagen. Alfo a Defcrip- 
tion, accompanied by Figures, of a new Genus named Hye- 
nanche : or, Hyena Poifon. 4to. 12s. Boards. White. 


"THE bark is a medicine of fo great importance that it ought 
not to be trufted to common obfervers, or to be confidered 
with flight attention. If the apprehenfion, which Condamine 
raifed 50 years fince, were the only reafon for feeking other 
fpecies of the fame genus, to fupply the deficiency which the 
decortication of fo many trees would occafion, it would be 
fufficient to excite the moft anxious fearch for a new fource 
of this valuable medicine. ‘Twelve fpecies are now found, 
which are brought together in this fhort defcription. Pro- 
feffor Vahl’s Differtation on the Cinchona is prefixed. This 
author, after fome trite remarks on the neceffity of afcertainin 
the true fpecies of each medicinal plant, gives a brief hiftory 
of the cinchona, and of the different fpecies known to him. 
The bark firft brought to England was called in America 
the bark of Loxa: and it is not the common officinal bark, 
though it may probably be nearly related to it. It feems 
to be the fpecies of the early editions of the Syftema Nature, 
and of the fixth edition of the Genera Plantarum. 

The firft fpecies of the genus in queftion is the C. offici- 
nalis of Loxa, defcribed by Condamine. 

The fecond is the C. pubetcens, fo called from the down on 
the upper part of the ftalks. Its medical properties have not 
been obferved. 

The third is the C. macrocarpa, the C. officinalis of the 
later editions of the Syftema Vegetabilium. It.is an inhabi- 
tant of Santa Fe. 

The C, Caribbza has been often defcribed in our Janguage. 
The C. corymbifera occurred to Dr. Forfter in the iflands of 
the Pacific Ocean, and therefore can fcarcely be called a pro- 
duction of the old continent. 

_ The C. lineata and floribunda greatly refemble each other. 
The bark of the latter (the Quinquina Piton of Badier) is equal 
in efficacy to that of the C. officinalis, except in being flightly 
laxative, and occafionally emetic—qualities probably confe- 
quent On its being ufed ina more recent ftate than the Peru- 
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vian bark. The C. brachycarpa grows in Jamaica. It re- 
ee the C. floribunda in appearance, and probably in qua- 
ities. 

The ninth fpecies is the C. anguftifolia, defcribed by 
Schwartz and Vahl. 

A fthort account is added of what is perhaps a new fpecies 
of the cinchona, found accidentally by Mr, Brown (captain of 
a vefiel employed in the fouthern whale fifhery) in the pro- 
vince of Quito. We fhall tranfcribe his defcription. 


* Notwithftanding the predilection in favour of the young tree, 
Iam apt to fuppofe its bark pofleffes only an imaginary virtue. 
When reduced to powder, both are fo nearly alike, that it is exe 
tremely difficult to diftinguifh them: and in whatever form it is 
given, they are equally powerful and efficacious. A gentleman of, 
fome eminence told me that he thought them a tenth ftronger than 
the Cortex ufually fold in London. As I had fome of the latter 
in fubftance from the Hall, whofe genuinenefs I knew could be de- 
pended upon, the following is an obfervation or two I made on that 
fubje&t.” Tecamez bark differs from that fold by the Hall in co- 
lour, ftrength and tafte. Its colour is more a brownifh green, 
{pread over with a whitifh mofs ; the infide darker, and of a deep 
red inclinable to black. When broke it appears of a pale red, and 
has a moft pleafant bitter tafte, rather aromatic, but not fo aftrin- 
gent as that I had in the medicine cheft. When boiled however 
with the fame quantity of water, or infufed in it when cold, its 
{trength is fuperior, and its taite far more agreeable. If its virtues 
are drawn off by fpirits, they equal that I had from the hall, and 
in four cafes fat eafy upon the ftomach, when the other did not. 
As many of our people unhappily laboured under a fevere ague on 
our return, ] thought that a proper opportunity of trying their ef- 
fects; for, whatever may be advanced to the contrary, experience 
has taught me that in many inftances bark is highly ferviceable in 
this diforder. Having felected two people with the fame fymp- 
toms, I gave it to them in equal dofes, and by the ufe of Tecamez 
bark one recovered a week before the other. I tried it again— 
the difference was five days. I had only an opportunity of re- 
peating it a third time, and it was feven. But I would not with 
to be underftood as if I thought thefe few cafes fufficient to afcer- 
tain its fuperior effets with certainty. That muft be left to fu- 
ture experiments, and to gentlemen of greater penetration, and who 
have more ample opportunities of making them than the writer of 
this article can pretend to poffefs. ' 

‘ All the trees I faw grew on the fide of a hill, and in a dry bar 
ren foil. The mould was of a red colour intermixed with fmall 
ftones, and not above a foot deep; for feveral of their roots 
appeared at the furface, and few that I examined were covered 
more than two inches by the earth, None of them were in 
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bloom in Auguft, nor had the leaft appearance of feed. Nei- 
ther could I obtain any of it at Tecamez. This is an article 
they fet very little value on themfelves, and are wonderfully 
furprifed it fhould be enquired after, Of the tree indeed they 
are more careful, and very cautious in fhewing it. Had it not 
been for the friendfhip of the gentleman I mentioned, it is more 
than probable I fhould have returned without feeing it at all.’ pr. 32. 


The ufual mode of giving it is in infufion; and it is found 
to differ confiderably from the yellow bark: the plant of 
the latter is not yet known. 

The C. longiflora is a plant of Guiana, perhaps the fame 
with the C. Caribbza. The C. fpinofa is an inhabitant of 
St. Domingo: it is defcribed in the Journal de Phyfique for 


1790. 
The hyznanche globofa is found near the Cape of Good. 


Hope. _ Its fruit is colleéted, hidden in the carcafes of lambs, 
and placed where the hyznas ufually come. It infallibly de- 
ftroys them. 

The plates of this volume are tinted en noir. They are 
accurate and elegant ; and the whole is an ufeful and refpect- 


able performance. 





Naval Sermons preached on board his Majefty’s Ship the Impe- 
tueux, in the Wepern Squadron, during its Services off eo : 
to which is added, a Thank/giving Sermon for Naval Vic- 
tories; preached at Park-fireet Chapel, Grofvenor Square, 
Det. 19,1797. By James Stanier Clarke, F.R.S. Domeftie 
Chaplain to the Prince of Wales, Vicar of Prefton in the 
County of Suffex, and Morning Preacher at Park-jireet Cha- 
pel. 8vo. 4s. Boards, Payne. 1798. 


SERMONS adapted to particular occafions and circum- 
ftances, and to diftinét clafles of men, have a very ufeful ten- 
dency. Here, a great variety of tafte, and of talent, is allowed 
to the preacher. ‘The-fame difcourfes, which would be well 
adapted to a court, would be loft upon a congregation of ruf- 
tics ; and thofe which are calculated for the meridian of the 
metropolis would ill fuit the latitude of the expanded ocean. 
A judicious preacher, and one wlio makes utility his chief ob- 
ject, will therefore confult the character, fituation, and cir- 
cumftances of his hearers, both in the choice of his fubjeCts 
and in his manner of treating. them. It is, without doubt, a 
dificult tafk for a man of liberal education, and of refined 
manners and fentiments, to inftrué& the vulgar with fuccefs ; 
and we imagine, that the preacher at Park-{ftreet chapel found 
it eafier, ahd more congenial to his tafte, to addrefs his polite 
audience, than to model his difcourfes to the fturdy character 
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and the rude underftandings of uninftruéted feamen in the 
Impetueux. 


We mutt do Mr, Clarke the juitice to fay, that his fubjects, 


_ 


and the texts which he has feleéted, are A ported chofen. 


In the firft fermon, he confiders ¢ a life of peril as favourable 
to the attainment of virtue:’ in the fecond, he treats of ‘ the 
knowledge of God derived from the contemplation of his 
works ;’ and, in the third, of the importance and value of the 
chriftian religion; on which occafion he fhows the inefficacy 
of reafon, unaffifted by divine revelation, to lead the mind to 
a proper knowledge of God. As a fpecimen of his ftyle and 
manner, we felect iome of his remarks upon this fubject. 


© They who go down to the fea in fhips, and occupy their bufine/s 
im great waters, have opportunities of beholding the wonders of cre- 
ation, and the fublime appearances of nature, whether in beauty, 
grandeur, or horror; which thofe, who are engaged in the more 
tranquil and ftationary employments of life, cannot enjoy. 

‘ For though we may look through Nature up to Nature's God ; 
though by reafoning on the feveral glories of creation, we may 
convince ourfelves that there is a Supreme Being, by whom the 
heavens and the earth were finifhed, and all the hoft of them, and 
by whom man was formed out of the duft of the ground; yet ftill 
we fhall find ourfelves in a ftate of darknefs and obfcurity, with 
nothing more than the giimmering light of human reafon to guide 
us amid all the dangers and difficulties of life, or to confole us 
when we arrive at its awful termination.’ p. 41. 





‘ But this reafon, though it may ferve the purpofes of your na- 
tural ftate, or the ordinary courfe of life, is not fofficient, without 
divine aid, for your fpiritual concerns ; and would prove of itfelf a 
very infufficient and devious guide to the important truths of religion. 
It has indeed often been defcribed, as the helm that would direct 
us in our paflage through the voyage of time; but, unlefs religion 
is the pilot, we fhall never reach the haven of eternal peace. Rea- 
fon, alone, cannot difpel the mifts of prejudice, or correét the va- 
riations of error: how often is it turned from its courfe, by fome 
feducing pleafure, which attraéts it to the land! how often, loft in 
eafe and indolence, it ftrikes upon the rock, or drives upon the 
quickfand ! how often, when the ftorms of paffion arife, does it 
leave the veffel to its fate ; and when it is impelled, a mere wreck, 
to the brink of deftruétion; reafon, agitated and alarmed at its own 
weaknefs, would fink into the opening gulph; if religion did not 
feize the helm, and direét the fhattered veffel to the fhore. 

‘ When labouring under the oppreffion of forrow, reafon may 
tell us, that man is born to trouble as the {parks fly upward: that 
we muft receive the bread of adverfity, and the water of affliction ; 
and can alone hope to clofe this fcene of tribulation in the grave. 
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In this uncertain and gloomy ftate, reafon leaves us, with but a 
faint ray of light, to guide us onward in our pilgrimage. 

‘ The chriftian religion here comes to the aid of man; and, exe 
horting him to be of good cheer, declares that all are equally under 
the care of a juft and merciful God: but that, in order to become 
perfect and upright, they muft pafs through the difcipline of tribu- 
Jation, and muft encounter adverfity in the face of their fellow 
creatures, Thus will their virtues be proved and the infirmities of 
their mind be deftroyed, . As many as I love, faid the fpirit, I re- 
buke and chaften; to curb their paflions, to humble their pride, to 

wean them from the tranfient objeéts of time, and to direét their 
thoughts to the glories of eternity.” P. 42. 


Such reflections as thefe do honour to the preacher’s head 
and heart; and our readers will perceive the pertinent lan- 
guage addreifed to mariners, with which he clothes his juft 
obfervations. We: think this one of the beft fermons in the 
collection, and do not hefitate to offer another extract from 
that part which defcribes the chriftian’s confidence in the pro- 
fpe& of death. 


' € Our bleffed Saviour not_ only abated the agonies of death by 
the glorious doé¢trines he taught; but defcended into the gloomy 
manfions of the grave: that its terrific darknefs, which hitherto had 
appalled the heart of man, might, by the brightnefs of his prefence, 
be difperfed for ever. There is therefore no abode after this life, 
no place, where the departed foul of man awaits the awful mandate 
of refurrection, in which Jefus Chrift has not himfelf appeared. 
From the moment of the body’s diffolution, to the period of its deli- 
very from death, he has borne its forrows, beheld each folemn gran- 
deur, and explored that unknown abode, which every revolving 
day renders nearer to us. And we may reft affured, the fame be- 
nevolent compaffion, which urged him to make this world an hap- 
pier ftate for his difciples, during their mortal probation, has in- 
duced him to alleviate every pain, and to remove any dreadful hor- 
ror, that the foul might otherwife have experienced on leaving its 
earthly tabernacle. When the fpirit of man has ceafed to animate 
this perifhable frame ; and has entered trembling on that expanfe, 
which at prefent feems to ftretch out its impervious gloom; his 
merciful Redeemer will extend the arm of power, that fupported 
St. Peter on the deep; aid will exclaim, as he did to the difcipies, 
— Be of good cheer! it is 1! be not afraid! Pp. §2. 


The remaining fermons are ¢ on the neceflity and advan- 
tages of obedience,,—* on the naval charaéter,’—‘ on the 
love of our cquntry,’ —and.on fome other fubjects. 


From our felection, the reader will perceive that Mr. Clarke. 


is entitled to fome commendation for compofition of his 
difcourfes, and the appropriate turn whic he frequently gives 
to his reflections. He feizes the adyantages of his fituation, 
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and, when in view of the enemy’s coaft, takes occafion to 
contra{t the advantages of the Britifh conftitution and govern- 
ment, with the diforders, licentioufnefs, and tyranny, which 
have {prung up in France. He alfo, very properly, enforces 
obedience, and a regard to difcipline and fubordination, He 
recommends ta thofe whom he addreffes the love of their 
country ; and he holds up to their view the characters of Co- 
lynbus and captain Cook, as objects of applaufe and imita- 
tion. 

i. In fpeaking of the Britith conftitution, he juftly remarks, 

at 


‘ Every true and loyal Briton will readily confefs the advantages, 
which refult from living under a government; where, in every 
part, appears a gradual, regular, wife fubordination: where the 
power that rules is circumfcribed within certain limits; and the 
duty of thofe who obey is determined by known laws; where no 
change can be made in the nature of any claims, which the power 
that governs, and the people who are fubject to it, mutually poffefs, 
without fome extraordinary caufe to juftify fuch an innovation : 
where the fovereign authority is unmixed with tyrannic or arbitrary 
{way ; where juftice is executed in mercy ; and thofe, who are ine 
vefted with the dignity of its adminiftration, have not the privilege 
of making laws, according to their. paflions or underftandings ; but 
are folely appointed to enforce thofe already prepared, by the wif- 


dom and experience of the legiflature, for the common welfare. 


‘ We enjoy, by this means, a degree of fecurity, of public 
happinefs, and interior tranquillity, for which a very large and 
opprefled part of Europe languifhes in vain. Hence it is, that 
we exult as Englifhmen in the honour of our character, the 
excellence of our conftitution, and a courfe of national profperity : 
while the country, whofe fhores you behold; and againft whofe 
infulting menaces, you now offer, and have fo long offered, a 
proud defiance; contains fcenes of confufion and diforder, of ty- 
ranny and mifrule, of perfecution and murder; at whofe horrors 
Europe trembles.’ Pp. 66, 





* The maxims of the Britifh conftitution, appear valuable, in 
proportion as they are made the objeét of our ferious attention, 
Confider them, not only as the laws, by which you are governed, 
and unto which obedience is therefore due, but as forming a code, 
fraught with confummate wifdom ; the boaft of this country, and 
the envy of every other nation. Confider them well, and you will 
perceive, that they produce whatever happinefs and fecurity can 
be expected from amy human inftitution ; and that they poffefs, in 
an extraordinary degree, the means of conftant renovation, and the 
principle of gradual improvement. The honeft pride, which arifes 
within us, on hearing what arduous ftruggles our anceftors made 
to obtain thefe advantages, animates the heart to fupportZand pro- 
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tect them. We confider the earth as facred, where thefe -heroes 
have long flept in death. Their venggable monuments, now moul- 
dering beneath the power of time, are dear to the youthful patriot ; 
who, as he pafles by them, exults in thefe veftiges of his country’s 
glory, and feels an ardent hope, that his name may hereafter be 


thus enrolled, in the records of its fame.’ P. 156. 
| Of the love of our country Mr. Clarke thus {peaks : 


‘ The chriftian religion has greatly contributed to enlarge and 
to correét this affection for our country; giving it a liberal and 
open character, which it did not formerly poffefs. Before the efta- 
blifhment of chriftianity, it rather tended to contraét, than enlarge 
the heart. A fuperior wifdom to that of man, was requifite to cone 
fine its influence within proper bounds; and to prevent its nurture 
ing that arrogant and haughty fpirit, which the nations both of 
Greece and. Rome confidered as a patriot virtue, 

¢ The untutored favage loves his country, though it contains 
little more, than the wretched habitation, the tracklefs wildernefs, 
and the uncultivated wafte. He roves at large amid thefe {cenes, 
which are alternately defolate and inhabited. But as the progrefs 
of civilization advances, and his rude charaéter becomes loft in the 
milder cuftoms of polifhed fociety ; when the folitary enjoyment of 
natural liberty, is exchanged for legal fecurity and focial happinefs ; 
the love of our country, gradually difplays features more liberal and 
attractive, Yet ftill, until Jefus Chrift had revealed the only foun- 
dation of all virtue, and taught mankind, that divine leffon for pub- 
lic {pirit and private friendfhip,—* as ye would that men fhould 
do to you, do ye even fo unto them ;” until, they had feen Him 
fhed the tears of real patriotifm, and had been exhorted, both by 
precept and example—to love their enemies, to blefs their perfecu- 
tors, and to do good unto thofe, that hated them; this virtue, like 
all the reft, was vain and imperfect. A real love for our country, 
muft be founded on the extenfive bafis of philanthropy, and genu- 
ine philanthropy is no where taught, but by the precepts of the 


chriftian religion.’ Pp. 157. 





¢ Anxious to maintain thofe bleflings which your anceftors en- 
joyed, and have bequeathed, with fuch: increafe of happinefs, to 
their pofterity ; let every one preferve a love for his country, un- 
tainted and pure: that when times of unufual danger, demand the 
united exertions of a nation’s zeal, with all the difinterefted virtues 
. of a patriot mind ; in every work that you begin, in the fervice of 
your king, and country,— you may go forth with all your heart, 
and profper. . 

‘ On that altar, which our forefathers reared to Liberty, the flame 
of patriotifm arifes! Around it, let every age and rank affemble: 
the nobles, and the rulers, and the elders of the people, and take 
that oath, which the Genius of Britain proffers:——We fwear 
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that we will remember the Lord! We will fight for our bre- 
thren, our fons, our daughters, our wives, and our houfes! and 
will firmly unite, in the prefervation and defence of her, who dwell- 
eth, with fo much terriblenefs, in the clefts of the rock ; whofe 
rampart, and whofe wall,—is from the fea!’ P. 170. 


After this difplay of quotation, our readers, we prefume, 
will judge with us, that a vein of eloquence, and of juft fenti- 
ment, runs through thete difcourfes. They are, indeed, decla - 
matory and immethodical ; but they are animated and bold, 
and are enriched with a variety of happy illuftrations, In 
the Thankfgiving Sermon, we may add, are fome well-timed 
obfervations on the charaéter and merit of Britith failors. 





The Works of the late ‘Foin Mac-Laurin, E/q. of Dreghorn: 
one of the Senators of the College of Fuftice, and F. R. 8. 
Edinburgh. 2 Vols. 8vo. 9s. Boards. Robmfons. 


1798. 


THE author of thefe volumes was fon of the celebrated 
Colin Mac-Laurin ; but his purfuits were widely different from 
thofe of his father. ‘The livelinefs of his temper deterred him 
from entering the church, for which his friends intended him : 
he applied himfelf to the Scotch law with fuccefs ; and, in 
1788, by the intereft of his friend Mr. Henry Dundas, he 
was promoted to the bench under the title of lord Dreghorn. 
His reputation and ability juftified the promotion; and the 
period had not then arrived when no reputation and no ability 
could atone for uncourtly opinions. 


¢ Mr. Mac Laurin, from his earlieft years, was the friend and 
lover of liberty.... The welfare and happinefs of mankind were the 
great objects of his fpeculations: he was jealous of the encroach- 
ments of the crown, and regarded as unjuftifiable every attempt to 
opprefs the people. . 

¢ He had feen America ftruggle for independence; he predicted 
the confequence of the fatal meafures purfued againft her; and 
with thofe who thought as he did, he fhared the obloquy of the 
day: he faw America fuccefsful, he could not but rejoice in the 
event. He lived to fee another revolution; osonarchy abolifhed 
and a ftruggle for a republic, in France: he lamented the cruelties 
that were exercifed in this bold attempt: he pitied the monarch 
who fell; he looked forward with anxiety to the new government : 
he beheld, in the dawning republic, a nation contending for its 
freedom ; and an audacious experiment attempted,—the reforma- 
tion of mankind: he thought the old fy{tem in France bad, what 
the new one would be no man could prediét. The armed coali- 
tion he viewed with indignant regret ; the attempt to crufh that dif- 
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tracted country, to him appeared unjuft -and impolitic : left to 
themfelves a fhort time, he thought, would determine both the fate 
of that great empire, and alfo the hitherto problematical queftion, 
whether an extenfive nation can enjoy the republican form of go- 
vernment? He always thought, if foreign powers had not interfered 
in order to reftore the old fyftem, a civil war was inevitable: it 
would be bloody, but could not be long. He foreiaw, that the 
powers of Europe coalefced, would make France, to a man, rally 
round the ftandard of liberty ; and accordingly, he beheld the beft 
difciplined armies in the world fall before raw aud unexperienced 
republicans: the continent was deluged with blood, and the gerfius 
of liberty foaring triumphant, threatened to revolutionife the globe.’ 
Vol. i. P. xvii. 

The firft volume confifts of poems. 

* At a very early period of life,’ (fays his biographer) ¢ he difplay- 
ed a natural turn for poetical compofition, and, among his {chool- 
fellows, was diftinguifhed by the name of poet. Indeed our author 
had not only an early, but a conftant attachment to the Mufes, and 
it may, therefore, be thought furprifing, that he did not exert his 
poetical talents more than he has done; and that what he has writ- 
ten is chiefly upon local fubjeéts, and fuch as probably, in thefe 
times, will not pleafe the republic of letters.? Vol. i. P. viii. 


To us it is not furprifing that Mr. Mac-Laurin fhould have 
forborne to write more poetry ; for he appears to have poffefs- 
ed few characteriftics of a poet. On the addrefs to the powers 
at war he is faid to have beftowed much pains; it is one of 
his laft productions, and we agree with the editor in thinking 
it the beft; a more favourable extract, therefore, cannot be 


chofen. 
‘ Ye continental kings! beware ; 
The deep and dubious game forbear, 
The fateful feud compofe ; 
Think what the iffue, if you fail, 
And balance in an equal fcale 
Your forces and your foes. 


* Say which from principle enroll’d, 
And which feduc’d by crimps, or gold? 
The candid anfwer make : 
Your troops by that criterion try’d, 
War, as the queftion you decide, 
Continue or forfake. 
‘ Th’ enthufiaft nation, right or wrong, 
Is fupernaturally ftrong, 
By no defeat difmay’d ; 
Superior ftrength and {kill it braves, 
Unlefs its force by fools or knaves 
Mifmanag’d, or betray’d, 
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* Can you arreft the lava’s tide, 
Cafcading from the mountain’s fide, 
That in combuttion roars? 
Or ocean, when the tempeft raves, 
*And his ungovernable waves 
Dafh deluge on the fhores ? 


‘ Tf wild fanaticifm’s zeal 
Could on your anceftors prevail 
To join the mad crufade, 
To efforts of impaffion’d mind 
That moft can dignify mankind 
Muft liberty perfuade.’ Vol. i. P. 171. 


Mr. Mac-Laurin was more addicted to light poetry. The 
following piece feems to have more point than any other in 
the volume. | 


‘ The Signs difcontented. 


‘ The Signs inquir’d why Jove had not, 
In heav’n, a ftock of females laid in, 
And but one woman there had brought, 
Who was, provoking, ftill a maiden ? 


* Bluntly the Ram fet forth, that he 
Often had caft a fheep’s eye at her; 
Aquarius reprefented, fhe 
Had often made his teeth to water. 


* The Bull wou’d have the god to know, 
Either he would no longer ftay there ; 


Or, if he did not get a cow, 
In faith he wou’d Pafiphae her. 


* Poor Virgo, how to pleafe them all 
Being really at a lofs to know, 

To Sagittarius faid, I fhall 
Have more than two ftrings to my bow, 


‘ Nay, if to them I fhould prove kind, 
Others would make the fame requett : 
Shall I be with a Scorpion join’d ? 
Or take a Cancer in my breaft?? Vol. i. P. 9. 


The poetical tafte of Mr. Mac-Laurin may be eftimated by 
what he fays with regard to length of verfe. 


¢ I never could fee any folid reafon for making verfe effential to 
epic poetry; nor when fuch poems are written in verfe, for ufing 
the long one of ten fyllables, that of eight would anfwer juft as 
well. Noblenefs of thought and expreflion, not length of verfe, 
are neceflary to grandeur and fublimity. 
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* To have the power to forgive, 
Is empire and prerogative ; 

And ’tis in crowns a nobler gem, 
To grant a pardon, than condemn. 


¢ Would any word of addition to each of thefe verfes improve 
them?’ Vol. ii. P. 337. 


Much poetry cannot be expected from one who could quote 
thefe lines for their ‘ noblenefs of thought and expreffion.’ In 
.the fame effay the author fays that Pope’s ‘ tranflation of the 
Tliad is, in truth, much fuperior to the original, with which I 
have often compared it in many of the moft trying paflages.’ 

The fecond volume confifts of profe effays on various fub- 
jets. Some of thefe are upon legal points. We meet with 
fome fenfible remarks upon the punifhment of tranfportation, 
which, the writer argues, ought never to be inflicted but by 
way of mitigation, What he fays upon trial by jury merits 
attention. 


¢ Some have thought, that the admiration of the mode of trial 
by a jury of the vicinage, is a vulgar error, The object of the 
law (they fay) in all trials is, or ought to be, to get a fet of judges 
as impartial and intelligent as poflible. To acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the rules of juftice and evidence, which are, and muft 
be complicated in every great commercial country ; to be able to 
deteét the fallacy of ingenfous pleadings, and gather the truth from 
contradictory teftimonies, requires a liberal education, deep ftudy, 
and long experience. It is plain, therefore, that an occafional jury 
cannot be fo intelligent as judges. A ftanding, or felect jury, is a 
very different thing ; it comes very near to a fet of judges. 

* As to impartiality, it is manife{t that a jury of the vicinage 
muft be the moft partial tribunal that can be compofed. The law 
of England, fenfible of this, has introduced a variety of checks and 
precautions, which, however, fome late trials have proved not to 
be fufficieut ; particularly thofe of the Birmingham rioters, who 
burnt the houfes of Dr. Prieftly and fome others. There are no 
fuch checks in Scotland ; but the public profecutor in that country, 
aware of the danger, has frequently brought criminals from differ- 
ent counties to be tried at Edinburgh, in order to avoid local paf- 
fions and prejudices. This, however, is but an imperfect remedy ; 
for there are paflions and prejudices which are univerfal; fuch as 
thofe arifing from politics, religion, and even property. Would it 
be juft to try a man, accufed of being a poacher, by a jury of 
landed gentlemen affociated and zealous to fupport the game laws? 
It has often happened, both in political and judicial arrangements, 
that no attention has been paid to certain fteps of procedure, on ac- 
count of their obfcurity and feeming infignificance; though, in 
reality, they were of the utmoft confequence. The power of 
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fummoning the jurors is an inftance: if it be abufed, all the 
fubfequent arfd derivative procedure muft be unfafe. 

‘ It appears from Blackftone, that great pains have been taken 
in England as to that matter; but, after all, there feems to be reafon 


to think that enough has not yet been done. We often find it af- 


ferted, in fpeeches and pamphlets, that the jury was packed. Now, 
fince the Englifh have a vox fguata, a particular expreflion for 
that manceuvre, it is plain that it is not impoffible, nor indeed un- 
common. It will probably be found that the error is in the firft 
ftep. The jury ought not to be fummoned by the fheriff, or by 
the court, or clerk of court. 

‘ Since an occafional jury cannot be as intelligent and impartial 
as judges, it fhould feem that jury trial has been adopted, not be- 
caufe it was thought good in itfelf, but becaufe jt was thought 
better than trial by judges; of whom a jealoufy has been enters 
tained, chiefly on account of their being appointed by the crown, 

¢ If this be the principle, it follows, that the power of fummon- 
ing a jury ought to be vefted, fo as to exclude all poffibility of in- 
fluence from that quarter. The jurors ought to come on by fome 
other method which would have that effect. 

‘ The allowing challenges to be made, without caufe, to a great 
number of the jurors, fhews a very good difpofition in the law of 
England, but it is infufficient. The fpecial jury feems to be the 
faireft, and indeed as fair as poflible. Why is it not the mode of 
trial in criminal cafes, as well as civil? or, why not adopt the prin- 
ciple of the mode of trying a contefted election in the houfe of . 
conmons? It is curious enough, that a man is certain of a fair 
trial as to the merits of a controverted election, but muft be exe 
pofed to a packed jury when arraigned for his life.” Vol. ii. p. 43. 


He proceeds to point out defects in this part of the Scotith 
law ; he argues that challenges without caufe fhould be ad- 
mitied ; and that the prefident of the criminal court ought net 
to poffefs the power of felecting the fifteen jurors who are to 
try the prifoner, as this power ‘ thwarts and counteracts the 
very object of law, in eftablifhing trial by jury, which is to 
controul, check, and diminifh the influence of the court.’ 

In the effay on the chief promoters of revolutions, Mr. 
Burke is juftly cenfured for the manner in which he fpeaks of 
legiflating lawyers. 

‘ A celebrated writer againft the French conftitution afcribes the 
multitude of faults which he pretends to find in it, to a number of 
lawyers having been ele€ted members of the aflembly which gom- 
pofed it; his opinion forfooth being, that lawyers everywhere, 
and efpecially in France, are incapable of any great exertion be- 
yond the line of their profeffion, and particularly difqualified from 
arranging the conftitution of a ftate. 

‘ A rath, groundlefs, and injurious propofition, repugnant both 
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to reafon and experience. It is obvious, that the profeffion of the 
law requires a more than ordinary education, and no {mall fhare 
of acutenefs, judgment, and penetration; qualities highly proper 
for political refearches ; and that the practice of it muft, frequently, 
lead thofe who follow it to meditate on the government of their 
country, to perceive its defeéts, and to inveftigate the remedies. 
This muft have been peculiarly the cafe in France, from the na- 
ture of fome of the courts there, which had long been in the prac- 
tice of oppofing, and, in fome degree, controlling the arbitrary’ 
mandates of regal power. Many years ago, frequent and vigorous 
were the ftruggles of the French parliaments againft oppreflive 
edi€ts of the king ; and {pirited and eloquent were the remonftran- 
ces which they {poke and publifhed againft them, It was fome of 
them that made lord Chefterfield perceive the approach of the re- 
volution near forty years before it arrived. What was Montef- 
guieu ?—A man of the law. 

¢ This writer talks with much contempt of the provincial lawyers — 
in that country. Did he confider what a province in France is? 
Petion was an advocate of Rennes. 

‘ But who were the chief promoters of the American revolution, 


‘in which this author has’ found no fault?—the lawyers; a faét of 


which he could not be ignorant, from his having been long agent 
for the colony of New York, and during the period of his feemingly- 
patriotic oppofition to the American war,’ Vol. ii. P. 162. 


The, fame effay gives a fair account of that literary con- 
{piracy which has been fo loudly denounced by the worthy 
fuceefion of Titus Oates. 


‘ But there was another clafs of men that contributed fully as 
much to the revolution—men of no profeflion, no fortune, but of 
firft-rate talents, and fuperior foaring genius. France, for half a 
century paft, has poffeffed more men of that defcription than all 
the reft of Europe; owing, perhaps, to‘all ranks in the army and 
navy being appropriated to nobility, and to the offices in the law 
being venal. Thus excluded, they naturally became authors, both 
for fubfiftence and honour, and on political fubjeéts, thefe being 
the moft interefting, both to themfelves and to the public. They 
confidered themfelves, and they in reality did form, a fort of body, 
le parti qui enfeigne, the teaching or inftruéting party, as they ex- 
preffed it, They devoted themfelves entirely to the compofition of 
books, calculated to roufe their countrymen to liberty; and en- 
couraged, by the moft pathetic exhortations, not only one another, 
but fuch men every where, to fimilar labours. ‘ O men of ges 
nius! (exclaims one of them,) of whatever country you may be, 
behold your lot,—misfortune, perfecution, injuftice, the contempt’ 
of the court, the indifference of the people, the calumny of thofe 
who are or think themfelves your rivals, indigence, exile, and per= 
haps even an obfcure death at the diftance of five hundred leagues’ 
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from your country! Behold what I announce to you; but on that 
account muft you renounce the inftruétion of men? undoubtedly 
not: and were you defirous of doing fo, is it in your power to fub- 
due your genius, and refift its rapid and terrible impulfe? Are you. 
not formed to think, as the fun is to fhine? Have you not, like 
him, your energy ? Obey then the law which guides you, and bee, 
ware of deeming yourfelves unfortunate.” 

‘ The argument, however, does not feem to conclude that a man 
of genius fhould expofe himfelf to all thofe evils in his lifetime; 
rather that he fhould commit them to writing, in order to be pub- 
lifhed after his death. Helvetius’s book on Education was inten- 
tionally pofthumous, he having been cruelly and unjuftly perfe- 
cuted during his hfe, for his Treatife de ’Efprit. In truth, he who 
follows the laft method has moft merit; for he can have no other 
motive than good will towards mankind, the other may an inferior. 

‘ Duclos, in his Secret Memoirs of Louis XIV. fays, “ No per« 
fecution, much indifference and neglect, is the death of all feéts. 
Truth itfelf, conftantly defpifed but not perfecuted, will have but 
few partifans.” | 

‘ The laft propofition, I apprehend, is erroneous. Truth may 
be long defpifed and may long have but few fupporters; but in 
time it will prevail. I have feen feveral inftances of this in my 
own time, and hiftory affords a multitude. | 

‘ De la Harpe (iv. 8.) has, in my judgment, with much more 
reafon maintained as to truth, that “ fhe meditates in fecret the 
happinefs of mankind; fhe throws continually into the earth ufeful 
feeds, which, though often trodden under foot by the prefent gene 
ration, are, neverthelefs, not choaked, but ripen obfcurely for fu- 
turity. The fouls of men, roufed and agitated by her, have tried 
all their force, and ftretched all their {fprings. The common object 
of all is the human race. Let us be bold enough to believe, that 
their efforts fhall not be abfolutely barren, and let us not defpair of 


mankind.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 164. 


On parliamentary and borough reforrh we meet with fome 
juft obfervations. The defect in our reprefentation, it is re- 
marked, ‘feems to lie in the command which a few have ob- 
tained of the ele&tion of a very great number of the members 


of the houfe of * commons.’ 


‘ That command puts it in the power of a few to thwart the 
meaiures of government, which muft either yield to, or gain a ma- 
jority of them : it cannot but chufe the latter alternative; and the 
confequence is, to beftow on the few an influence which converts 
them into a fort of oligarchy. This is productive of many evils, 
particularly of an oppofition, not from conviction (which muft be 
always highly ufeful), but of one from ambition or interefl, which 
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. * We have feldom feen fuch a ftring of genitive cafes. 
Crit, Rey. Vout, XXV. April, 1799. 2H 
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has been frequently hurtful; and of a diftribution of offices, places, 
and penfions, different from what would be made but for that in- 
fluence, and probably not fo juft to individuals or advantageous to 
the public. 

* Befides, the conftitution is not in fact what it pretends to be in 
theory. Now deception, when perceived, muft excite general indig- 
nation; unlefs itfelf, or fomething as bad, has introduced a general 
apathy or felfifhnefs.’ Vol. ii. r. 169. - 


The borough reform, he fays, fhould be extended 


¢ to an abolition of all corporations, for the reafons affigned by Mr. 
Smith in his Wealth of Nations, and many other authors, who, f 
believe, have convinced all mankind, except the members of thefe 
corporations, of the juftice and expediency of the alteration. 

‘In.a late litigation before me, between the mafter taylors of 
Edinburgh and their journeymen, the latter declared, that they 
could afford, and were ready to make all the different articles of 
men’s “apparel, ‘fome*a fourth, fome a third, and fome a half 
cheaper than the rate at which their mafters charged: and they 
produced a printed paper and table, from which it appeared, that 
they had made the fame offer in a fimilar law-fuit before the court 
of feffion twenty years ago. Thus the country is heavily taxed to 
maintain an arjftocracy of taylors. The cafe is, the fame with the 
other corporations; but the borough reformers have feveral times 
declared, and in fome printed papers lately, that fuch abolition was 
no.part of their plan,’ Vol. ii, P. 172. 


‘The author’s opinions refpecting the lawfulnefs of eating 
anunal flefh, feem to have been adopted without fufficient 
confideration.—Upon the whole, the volumes have afforded 
us much amufement ; but we think that Mr. Mac-Laurin’s re- 
putation would not have been injured if the poetical part had 
been fuppreffed. 
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An Account of the moft approved Mode of draining Land ; ac-. 
cording to the Syfiem pradtifed by Mr. Fofeph Elkington, late | 


of Princethorp, in the County of Warwick: with an Appen- 
dix, containing Hints for the farther Improvement of Bogs 
ana other marfhy Ground, after draining ; together with Ob- 
Servations on hollow and furface Draining in general. The 
whole illufirated by Explanatory Engravings.. Drawn up 
for Confideration of the Board of Agriculture and internal 
Improvement, by Fohn Fohnfione, Land-Surveyor. 4to. 11.15. 
Boards. Robinions. 1797. 


: THE expenfe of draining wet boggy foils has often ex 
ceeded their value ; and many fpots have been left in a {tate of 
nature, from an apprehenfion of the heavy charges of the at- 
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tempt. This object, however, is at prefent more eafily attain« 
able, fince Mr. ee mode_has been more generally 


adopted ; a mode firft difcovered by accident, but matured by 
diligence, fagacity, and experience. This gentleman was 
draining a wet field in the ufual manner ; and, finding that his 
trench id not reach the fubjacent water, he ftruck au iron bar 
into the bottom, and forced it into the ground about four 
feet. When he had withdrawn the bar, the whole was foon 
filled with water, and overflowed. This, in a reflecting mind, 
branched into all its varied confequences. It is obvious, that 
wetnefs of ground muft proceed trom two caufes, either trom 
the rain not paffing through a retentive foil above, or from the 
{prings not penetrating the fubftratum.. Mr. Elkington’s prac- 
tice is applicable only to the latter circumftance. He advifes 
perfons to tap the {prings; that is, to bore into theni in the moft 
convenient way for the pafflage of the water, or occafionally 
bore through the retentive fubftratum, to let the water pafs 
into the more porous ftrata below it. The plan appears fim- 
ple; but it requires no little fkill to difcover the fituation of 
the {prings, and to find the beft method of difcharging the wa- 
ter, Mr. Elkington has fucceeded in both points. The former 
is effected by’a careful examination of the level of the {prings 
around, and the latter by that happy difcernment, which 1s 
equally the refult of fagacity and experience. 


* In regard to the ufe of the auger, it is faid, that in attempting 
to difcover mines by means of an auger, {prings have been tapped, 
and the adjacent wet ground thereby drained, either by letting the 
water down, or giving it vent to the furface. The auger has alfo 
been made ufe of in bringing water into wells, by boring in the 
bottom of them, to fave the expence of digging, efpecially in Italy, 
where it is probable that the pradtice is very ancient. But, that it 
has been ufed in draining land before Mr. Elkington made that dif- 
covery, no one has ventured to affert. 

‘In Dr, Nugent’s Travels through Germany, printed anno 1768, 
there is an account of a mode of draining land, on principles in 
fome refpeéts of a fimilar nature, not indeed by the ufe of the auger, 
but by making pits, And, in a publication by Dr. James Ander- 
fon, entitled ** Effays on Agriculture and Rural Affairs,” printed 
anno 1775, after defcribing a mode of tapping the doctor had adopt- 
ed, by finking {mall pits, he adds, “ I have often imagined that the 
expence of digging thefe pits might be faved, by boring a hole 
through this folid ftratum of clay, witha wimble made on purpofe; 
but, as 1 have never experienced this, I cannot fay whether it 
would anfwer the defired end exaély.” _ 

‘ Mr. Elkington, however, made ufe of the auger prior to the 
date of thefe publications, or to‘any bint he could poflibly derive 
from any publication in the Enylith language, though it is probable 
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that, in fo far as regarded tapping of fprings for wells, the ufe of 
the auger was well known in fome parts of Italy. Buffon ftates, 
“ that, in the city of Modena, and four miles round, whatever 
part is dug, when we reach the depth of fixty-three feet, and bore 
five feet deeper with an auger, the water fprings out with fuch 
force, that the well is filled in a very fhort {pace of time. This 
water flows continually, and neither diminifhes nor increafes by the 
rain or drought.” Mentioning the different ftrata that are met 
with to this depth, he adds, “ Thefe fucceffive beds of fenny or 
marfhy earth and chalk, are always found in the fame order wherever 
we dig; and very often the auger meets with large trunks of trees, 
which it bores through, but which give great trouble to the work- 
men; bones, coals, flint, and pieces of iron, are alfo found.’ P. ge 


To follow this plan in all its varieties, as applicable to bogs, 
fens, &c. in different fituations, is not the object of a literary 
journal. For this, we muft refer to the volume, where the 
whole is judicioufly detailed. The rent of the ground for one 
‘year will ufually repay the expenfe of the method employed 
by Mr. Elkington. It is foon covered with a fine herbage ; 
and, by lying fo long under water, it is enabled to bear fuc- 
ceffive crops without requiring any manure. The beft me- 
thod of managing land, thus reclaimed, is explained at length. 


‘ On the whole, it appears from the foregoing obfervations, that 
this mode of draining bogs, or land injured by fubterraneous water, 
is by far the moft effectual of any that has yet been fuggefted ; and 
that fuch ground may be made completely dry, by cutting off one 
{pring alone, with which the particular place to be drained may 
have no apparent communication, but which may be fo connected 
under ground, that from it all the others derive their fource ; and 
being therefore the principal caufe of the whole, to hit on it feems 
the chief defideratun of the bufinefs. Of this, there are many in- 
ftances in Mr. Elkington’s praétice, where, by a few auger-holes 
hitting on the particular fpot where the loweft part of the main 
{pring lay, a confiderable extént of ground, with which his drain 
had feemingly little connection, has been laid dry, to the aftonifh- 
ment of thofe who have feen it, and furnifhing a fubject of incre- 
ny to many who have not. 

¢ At Odftone ball, in Liecefterthire, a very remarkable inftance 
may be feen. A confiderable traé& of wet marfhy ground of very 
little value, divided in the middle by a {mall river, he fo completely 
drained, by making a {mall trench at one. fide, and by boring in it, 


that the part of the marfh on the oppofite fide of the rivulet, which | 


was at a very confiderable diftance from the drain, became in a 
fhort time equally dry with that where the cut was made, has con- 
tinued fo ever fince, and from, being formerly of little or no value, 
is now converted into excellent water meadow, producing, without 
manure, abundant crops of grafs. 
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* At Madely near Newcaftle in Staffordfhire, there is a very con- 
fiderable bog of fome hundred acres, the drainage of which was al- 
ways deemed impracticable, being of fo wet and foft a nature that 
no cattle could pafs over any part of it, till of late, Mr. Elkington 
having obtained a leafe of it for a certain number of years, has, by 
means of very little cutting and expence, fo effectually drained it, 
that it may now be confidered not only one of the moft wonderful 
undertakings of the kind fo eafily accomplithed, but is alfo, from the 
other improvements making on it, likely foon to become one of the 
mott productive farms in that part of the country. 

‘ At Wooburn in Bedfordfhire, he has lately accomplifhed the 
drainage of two extenfive bogs belonging to his yface the duke of 
Bedford, in a manner attended with little expence, although they 
were formerly reckoned irreclaimable. ; 

‘ By drains, too, which he has made, pits and wells at a great 
diftance have been laid dry, and diftant fprings have abandoned 
their former courfe. 

* Many more inftances of remarkable drainages of the fame 
kind, executed by Mr. Elkington in different parts of England, 
might be mentioned ; but, as they are all founded on the principles 
I have explained, and executed in the fame manner, the preceding 
may fuffice as evidences of their fuccefs, being faéts no lefs true 
than aftonifhing, and which are taken notice of in the agricultural 
reports of the counties to which they belong, as fhall be fhown in 
the fequel.’ p, 38, 


The firft appendix contains hints for the improvement of 
bogs after draining. The fecond treats of hollow and furface 
draining in general, and is drawn up from communications 
addreffed to the board of agriculture. From a remarkable 
difcovery it appears, that hollow draining was practifed, at 
leaft in the eaftern part of the kingdom, above three hundred 
years fince.’ In other diftri€ts it is a comparatively modern 
practice. This ufeful yolume is illuftrated by fourteen plates. 





fn Effay on Britifh Cottage Archite@ture: “5! an Attempt to 
perpetuate on Principle, that peculiar Mode of Building, 
which was originally the Effeé?t of Chance. Supported by 
fourteen Defigns, with their Ichnography, or Plans, laid 
down to Scale; comprifing Dwellings for the Peafant and 
Farmer, and Retreats for the Gentleman ; with various Ob- 
fervations thereon: the whole extending to twenty-one Plates, 
defigned and @xecuted in Aqua-Tinta. By Fames Malton. 
gto. 11. 7s. Boards. Hookham and Carpenter.” 1798. 


"THE ideal comforts of a cottage gain fuch an early pof- 
feffion of the mind, that they - a durable impreffion ; and ta 
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the cottage, as an afylum from pain and difappointment, it is 
not unutual to retire. Experience alone teaches, that it is often 
the abode of penury, and that its whitened walls are no de- 
fence againft anxious care, pining difcontent, or difappointed 
ambition ; for it is a juft remark, that the traveller, in a cold 
comfortlefs night, looks with envy at the poor apartment in 
which he fees the twinkling of a little candle, while perhaps 
the inhabitant 1s fuftering almoft every mifery which human 
mature can endure, and is eager to efcape from that exiftence 
which the other envies. The paflion for enriching cottages, 
however, has fometimes other fources. The opulent owner 
of a ipicndid m¥anfion may with to vary the uniformity of his 
proipect by a pi€turefque object, or may want to hide ap un- 
pleating icene. The man of tafte may prefer an habitation, 
which the additions of fancy will not injure by the deftru€tion 
of its uniformity, or which he can at pleafure render more 
convcient, while he adds to its picturefque appearance, 
Thee and other circumftances may have contributed to render 
this ttyle of building fathionable ; for which we own ourfelves 
advocates on the fcore of convenience and warmth, and alfo, 
(we may add) on that of cleanlinefs; for the ornaments 
fhouli) be in that homely flyle which will allow frequent 
wailing. 

Architects have not correctly afcertained the true cottage 
ftyle. We fhall felect our author’s opinion. 


¢ When mention is made of the kind of dwelling called a cot- 
tage, I figure in my imagination a {mall houfe in the country; of 
odd, irregular form, with various, harmonious colouring, the efs 
fect of weather, time, and accident; the whole environed with 
{miling verdure, havinga contented, chearful, inviting afpeét, and 
door on the latch, ready to receive the goflip neighbour, or weary, 
exhaufted traveller*, There are many indefcribable fomethings 





* « Itis with pleafure, and I hope ic will be fo received by my readers, that 
I here introduce a piece of poetry, the production of a friend, which is fo re-~ 
plete with cottage imagery, according to my idea of a cottage, that I have 
eften perufed and pondered on it with exceeding delight. 
, : ¢ At the door of my ftraw-cover'd cot 
The rofe and the jeflamine blend ; 
Each tree that o’erfhadows the fpot 
Is dear to my heart as a friend! 
Its courfe, from the firft nob'e donor, 
From father to fon can we trace; 
For ages the feat of fair honour, 
Content, independence, and peace. 
The trav'lier, at faft falling night, * 
The {moke of its chimney furveys, 
And journeys with bofom more light, 
Secure of refrefhment and eafe ; 
For fortune permits to extend, 
Though fhe give not fuperfluous ftore, 
A jug, and a cruft, to a friend, 
_ A morfel to gladden the poor.’ 
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that muft neceflarily combine to give to a dwelling this diftinguifh- 
ing character. A porch at entrance; irregular breaks in the direc 
tion of the walls ; one part higher than another; various roofing of 
different materials, thatch particularly, boldly projecting ; fronts 
partly built of walls of brick, partly weather boarded, and partly 
brick-noggin dafhed ; cafement window lights, are all conducive, 
and conftitute its features. The moft happy defcription of fome of 
the exterior furniture of a cottage, that I remember ever to have 
met with in any of our poetical authors, is in a poem called the 
Landfcape, by a Mr, Knight: 


** Its roof, with reeds and meffes cover’d o’er, 
And honey-fuckles climbing round the door, 

While mantling vines along its walls are fpread, 
And clutt’ring ivy decks the chimney’s head !”” 


Which, in the circumftance of defcribing its enfolding verdure on- 
ly, excites in the imagination a picture of the entire effect, with 
every conftituent feature.’ P. §. 


In this defcription, too much feems facrificed to the pic- 
turefque. Should not the covering be uniform, as well as the 
fubftances of which the walls are compofed? The former 
fhould be of thatch both for fimplicity and warmth, and the 
weather-boards confined to the ftable or cow- houfe, The 
leading features are certainly thofe of fimple rufticity, not of 
{qualid diftrefs ftooping to the patch-work of neceflity. To be 
picturefque, the building fhould, in fome points, want uni- 
formity : the breaks fhould be bold, that the fhadows may he 
broad: but the bow window fhould appear added to the par- 
lour for convenience, or a fmall room fhould in another place 
project for a fimilar purpofe, for a cooler afpect, or a better 

profpect. 

The following remarks deferve the attention of thefe who 
build from the detigns of fathionable architects. 


‘ Many are the perfons whom experience has taught. that after 
building a houfe, the defign when executed has not accorded to 
expeCtation, or realized the idea conceived of it from having be- 
held it on paper. Three caufes may be affigned for this frequent 
difappointment. Firft, from the unintentional deception of the are 
chite&t, who, to give a good effec to his drawing, throws bolder 
fhadows from the projecting parts of the intended building, than 
their actual projectures would caft from the fun’s light; and from 
his giving to the receding parts, too great a difparity of tint, in or- 
der, as painters exprefs themfelves, to keep fuch parts back: thus 
producing an effe& which the reality will not affume from the light 
of nature, the parts being of the fame coloured materials. Such 
practice ferves greatly to deceive, when eftimating the effect of any 
intended erection from infpection of the drawings, 
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‘ A fecond reafon proceeds from the defign of each front of ‘the 
building being given feparately in geometrical, and not conjointly, 
as in perfpective delineation. Coufidered apart, each front may 
be very pleafing, but extremely incongruous when brought into one 
focus; with other mifconceptions in the appearance of elevated 
parts, allowance in height not being made for the depth of their re- 
cedure. And a third caufe arifes from the circumftance of the 
drawings being only miniatures of the thing intended. Refleétion 
is not made that, when the features are expanded to the purpofed 
dimenfions, their diflevered parts affume a wore homely appear-~ 
ance, and have a very different effect from their refemblance in 
little. The truth of which obfervation, even the juftly-vain fair 
one will readily admit, who has ever examined her captivating fea- 
tures in a Concave mirror, or magnifying drefling-glafs.’ Pp. 14. 


_. The work includes twenty-one plates, among which are 
examples of different buildings, from the ruftic cottage to the 
comfortable refidence of a man of fortune in this ftyle. The 
defigns merit a confiderable degree of commendation : but the 
introduction does not claim equal praife. The ftyle is too 
turgid, and not calculated to introduce the fimple cottage : it 
is a fplendid portico leading to a hut. Jn the introduétion we 
alfo find too much that is not applicable to the fubject ; and 
the writer feems to manifeft too {trong an inclination for the 
difcovery of faults. 


-.. 


Copies of Original Letters from the Army of Gencral Bonaparte 
in Egypt, intercepted by the Fleet under the Command of Ada- 
miral Lord Nelfon. Part the Second. With an Englifh Tranf- 
lation. 8vo. 45. 6d. Sewed. Wright. 1799. 





THOSE who eagerly perufed the former collection of in- 
tercepted letters from the French army in Egypt*, though 
their curiofity may be fuppofed to be lefs ftrong at prefent, 
may yet be gratitied and interefted by a fimilar publication. 
Some of the letters, indeed, which compofe the fecond part, 
are not of a later date than feveral of thofe in the firft part ; 
and there are few fubfequent to the month of Auguft. But 
we mect with additional information not unimportant, and 
with hints and remarks from which ufeful conclufions may 
be drawn. 

The introduction is calculated to pleafe the palates of thofe 
who: are fond of the poignancy of farcafm and abufe; and 
readers of that defcription are, we apprehend, too numerous. 

Shechy, captain-adjutant to the ftafF of the commander in 





* See thc oth page of our prefent volume. 
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chief, is the writer of the, two firft epiftles. In one of thefe, 
we obferve fome curious particulars refpeCting the Bedouin 
‘Arabs. A part of the account of thofe wandering barbari- 
ans we will tranfcribe, 


‘ The Bedouin Arabs conftantly rife at a very early hour, drop 
on their knees, and kifs the ground twice, with their eyes turned 
towards the heavens. At funrife, and at the firft appearance of 
the moon, they repeat the fame ceremony three times, direéting 
their face towards that planet. They are commanded by chiefs, 
whom they refpect; they falute them whenever they approach or 
pafs them, pay the ‘greateft attention to every thing they fay, and 
punctually execute all their commands,’ P. . 





‘ They vifit frequently, and live in a ftate of great familiarity 
and kindnefs one with another: but it is obfervable, that one fa- 
mily never eats with another. They exchange one kind of mer- 
chandize, or one objet of general utility for another, without the 
intervention of {pecie, of which they have no need. Every thing 
that is taken belongs to the taker: nay, a man may be made pri- 
foner, and even fold by him who made him fo, without any other 
perfon's pretending to interfere. Their general practice is not to 
put any man to death, but only to rob him; unlefs he fhould be 
rafh enough to make refiftance. 7 

¢ Their manner of living is very hard. They feed on a {pecies 
of bread extremely black, and baked on the dung of their ca- 
mels. Their water, kept for a long while in bottles made of 
goats’ fkin, and conftantly expofed to the heat of the fun, is 
extremely offenfive. They dip their bread in a kind of oil of a 
moft difagreeable fmell, which they procure in the midft of the 
fands of the defert.’ p. 6. 


In the fecond letter, Shechy gives an account of the reduc- 
tion of Alexandria. In the true ftyle of a Frenchman, he exag- 
tag the dangers and difficulties of the attempt. The tranf- 

ator, however, has gone beyond him in {peaking of the loffes 
of the invaders ; for he magnifies ‘ beaucoup de monde’ into a 
‘ vaft number of men,’ though the acceptation of beaucoup is 
confiderably lefs ftrong than that of our word va/. 

Of the third epiftle, which is anonymous, fome parts 
are properly fuppreffed, as containing impurities of remark, 
and ‘ rank confeflions,’ poured by a ‘ miferable profligate in- 
to the ears of his wretched father.’ 

The next letter abounds with complaints. Egypt is repre- 
fented as the abode of wretchednefs ; and the people are ftig~ 
matifed as brates and favages. ‘The miferies experienced by 
the French in their march to Grand Cairo are faid to have 
been ‘ innumerable ;’ and fuch was the difappointment of the 
army on reaching that city; that a general defire of returning 
to France feemed to fuperfede all the views of Egyptian con- 
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queft.—-The writer of this letter, it appears, was not a foldier, 
but a naturalift: he was foon, however, familiarifed to the 
work of death ; and he thus fpeaks of.fcenes which he wit- 
neffed, and of the conduét of his infatuated countrymen. 


* You cannot have forgot how much the. fight, nay even the 
idea of a criminal executed, or about to be executed, ufed to affect 
me, War is a fovereign remedy for this weaknefs. I have feen 
the dead and the dying, fcattered heads and limbs, and my heart 
failed: me no longer ; here is a fufficient proof, then, of the poffi- 
bility of accuftoming one’s felf to carnage, I rode through the 
midft of three thoufand flaughtered Mameloucs; Milord trembled 
under me, while'I fixed my.eyes on thofe poor victims of ambition 
and vanity, and faid to myfelf,—“ We crofs the fea, we brave the 
Englith fleet, we difembark in a country which never thought of 
us, we pillage their villages, ruin their inhabitants, and violate their 
wives; we wantonly run the hazard of dying with hunger and 
thirft ; we are every one of us on the point of being affaflinated ; 
and all this for what? in truth, we have not yet difcovered !” P,. 40. 


Captain Gay informs us, that the troops, in their way to 
Cairo, marched for feventeen days over burning plains, with- 
out bread, wine, or brandy ; and, for five days, were even 
deftitute of water. He adds, that an infinite number of foldiers 
perifhed by hunger and thirft ; that many even blew oyt their 
brains in defpair and fome drowned themfelves in the Nile. 

Girez boafts of the moderation of the invaders in their treat- 
ment of the inhabitants of Alexandria ; but his ideas of mode- 


ration are inconfiftent with humanity.—In a poftfcript, he ad- - 


verts to the expedition of the Englifh againft Oftend ; and, 
after a falfe ftatement of their loffes, he fays with a fneer, 


¢ Thefe iflanders ought to be well beaten: they fhould have 
ftaid in their wooden houfes. Thefe animals defcend, I think, 
in a right line from Mofes, who taught them to ufe the fea. They 
ought to confine themfelves conftantly to it, for, the inftant they 
get on land, they prove themfelves to be a very ftupid race.’ Pp. 69. 


Julien and Le Pere communicate fome particulars of the 
engagement in the bay of Aboukir. Admiral Brucys is blamed 
by the latter for having contributed to the ruin of his fleet b 
not following the advice of Buonaparte, for fecuring it with 
the tranfports in the harbour of Alexandria. 

The obfervations of adjutant-general Lacuée with regard 
to Egypt are worthy of notice; and his ftrictures on the 
French character are juft. 

‘ Egypt has not the flighteft refemblance to what has been 


faid of it by our writers. Its foil, indeed, is fruitful, but there 
is little of it, Nature afks only to produce; but the land is bare, 
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and almoft uncultivated. The natives,.degraded by flavery, are 
relapfed into the favage ftate, retaining nothing of their former 
civilifation but fuperftition and religious intolerance. I have 
found them refembling, in every circumitance, the iflanders of 
the South Sea, defcribed by Cook and Forfter, 

‘ In a word, this country is nothing at prefent. It merely 
offers magnificent recollections of the paft, and vaft, but di- 
ftant hopes of the future. It is not worth conquering in its pre- 
fent condition : but if ftatefmen, above all, if able adminiftrators 
fhould undertake the management of it for ten years ;—if for the 
fame {pace of time we fhould employ all our care on it, and facri- 
fice the whole of its revenues, it might become the moft valuable 
colony of Europe, and effeét an important change in the commerce 
of the world ! 

‘ But where are they,—thefe able adminiftrators? we have, in- 
deed, the man here capable of giving the firft ftrong impulfe 
to the tafte of Egypt, but not a foul equal to its adminiftration,— 
whatever may be faid to the contrary by the babbling goddefs. — 
Oh! how many falfe reputations were acquired in Italy! and how 
many pedeftals will now reft without ftatues! Befides; are the 
French, whofe impetuofity was well adapted -to the conqueft of this 
country,—are they, I fay, endued with fufficient patience to wait 
for all this? inceffantly eager to pluck the fruit,—will they let it 
ripen for ten years? and will they not rather, like the favage of 
Montefquieu, cut down the tree to have it the fooner! the firft 
meafures which have been taken, give me every reafon to fear it,’ 
P, 132. 


In a letter from brigadier Dumas, we have an account of 
the engagement on the Nile between the French flotilla and 
fome gun-boats, 


‘On the 13th of July, at five in the morning, we perceived the 
enemy, to the number of ten thoufand, all mounted; marching 
along the left bank of the Nile, and fupported by five gun-boats, 
which followed their movements, At fix the action began,, Af- 
ter a conteft of four hours, the five gun-boats, which had kept up 
a terrible fire on our ‘flotilla, boarded us, We were obliged to 
abandon our veffels, and flee to that part of the bank where the 
enemy had the feweft troops. About half an hour after, our land 
forces came up, and drove them back, We then recovered our 

ffels, and victory declared in our favour!!!’ Pp. 156, 


Letters of inftruction from Buonaparte, and epiftles from 
feveral of his officers, are afterwards given; and the pamphlet 
concludes with an addrefs from Gregory, patriarch of Con- 
ftantinople, to the Greek inhabitants of’ Corfu, and other 
iflands reduced by the French, conjuring them to concur with 
the Englith, Ruffians, and Turks, in the infli€tion of due 
ichaftifement on thofe difturbers of focial order, 
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Confequences of the French Invafion. By Sir Fohn Dalrymple, 8vo0. 
ts. Debrett. 1798. 


SIR John Dalrymple tells us that William the Third excited jut 
indignation ayainft the deteftable tyrant Louis the X1Vth by en- 
gravings of the fufferings of the proteftants on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes ; and, in imitation of that {cheme, he has produced 
a fet of mott ridiculous caricatures of the fcenes likely to take place 
on a French invafion. It is fufficient to fay that, in one of them, 
the commons are reprefented as being hand-cuffed and prepared for 
Botany-bay ; and that Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas are chained by the 
leg and neck with an iron chain, having alfo their heads clofely 
fhaven. Sir John fhould have recolleéted that king William pre- 
fented to Europe engravings of {cenes which had actually taken place. 
By overcharging his delineations, the baronet excites lefs indignation 
againft the French than pity at the wild ravings of a diftempered 
imagination. Ireland and La Vendée might afford him fufficient 
fubjects for amore ufeful mode of inftruction. 


French Agerefion, proved from Mr. Erfhine’s “ View of the Caufes 
of the War ;” with Refle@ions on the original Charadter of the 
French Revolution, and on the fuppofed Durability of the French 
Republic. By Fohn Bowles, Efg. 8v0. 35. Wright. 


In this work Mr. Erfkine is, in the author’s opinion, completely 
foiled. As every one who doubdts that point will be anathematifed 
as a democrat and a Jacobin, we will preferve a prudent filence on 
the great fubject in difpute between thefe writers, remarking only, 
that, if Mr. Erfkine fhould be found guilty in the republic of letters, 
we will aét the part of judges, and condemn him either to read over 
thrice the prefent publication, or to follow the prefcription of the 


Roman lawyer : 
Tris Tiberim tranfnanto quibus fomno eft opus alto. 


The Subftance of a Speech made by Lord Auckland, on Monday the 
Second Day of May, 1796, on the Occafion of a Motion made by the 
Marquis of Lanfdown, 8vo, 15, Walter. 


This pamphlet we overlooked when it firft appeared ; and it | 
would now be fcarcely neceffary to notice it, if the author’s mode of 
reafoning, by being turned againft himfelf, might not induce perfons 
to form an idea, perhaps too unfavourable, of the prefent fituation 
of the country. © The object of this fpeech was, by a comparifon 
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of the ftate of our affairs in 1796 with that in 1783, to fhow that 
the country was in the former period, notwithftanding the war, -in a 
very flourithing fituation. But this mode of arguing is fallacious. 
In 1783, the country, though at peace, was in a worfe ftate from 
the effeét of the burthens of the war than at any period during the 
war; but it was rifing into profperity. In 1796, the country was 
finking from a flourifhing ftate, and was likely to fink much lower. 
If the argument of the pamphlet be juft, we are now in a deplorable 
condition ; for, if the three per cent. confolidated ftock in 1796 at 
66/. gave us fo great an advantage over the country in 1783, when 
that fund was at 5s/. at this moment when the fame ftock is under 
55/. we have the profpeét of gseater diftrefs than was brought upon 
the country by the American war. But this is not the true mode 
of argument either for a politician or a financier, Many other cir- 
cumftances ought to be taken into confideration ; and it is not pru- 
dent, for a momentary advantage, to give an adverfary an op- 
portunity of future triumph. 


Propostp UNION BETWEEN GREAT-BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Speech of the Right Honourable William Pitt, in the Houfe of Com- 
mous, Thurfday, Fanuary 31,1799, om offering to the Houfe the 
Refolutions which he propofed as the Bafis of an Union between Great 

- Britain and Ireland. 8vo, 15.6d. Wright. 1799. 


In examining the queftion of an union between the Britifh and 
Hibernian realms, the celebrated fpeech of Mr. Pitt demands 
our particular attention. It was delivered after the rejection of 
the propofal of union by the Irifh houfe of commons. The 
minifter expreffes his regret and difappointment at the treatment 
which the royal meffage had received in Ireland, though he ad- 
mits the fullright of the legiflature of that kingdom to exercife 
its judgment in the adoption or rejection of the meafure. The 
reafons adduced by him for perfifting in his plan are two-fold; 
firft, the vindication of the miniftry for having introduced the 
fcheme ; fecondly, the hope of a more favourable reception of it 
by the Irith legiflature, when the queftion fhall have been fully 
ftated. Aftera fafficient explanation of thefe reafons, he proceeds to 
ftate ‘ the general grounds on which the gueftion refts, and the 
general arguments by which it is recommended.’ The grounds 
are a more firm confederacy and a perpetual conneétion between 
the countries. The neceflity of fuch.a conneétion is evi- 
dent from the unwearied attempts of our enemies to deftroy all 
hopes of it, and to take advantage of thofe evils which require 
an immediate remedy. Thefe evils could not be remedied by 
what is called the final adjuftment in 1782; and the imperfec- 
tion of that adjuftment is proved by the fpeeches of thofe per- 
fons who fupperted that adjuftment, and who are now the ftrenuous 
oppofers of the prefent meafure. A great evil arifes from com- 
mercial jealoufies, which are to be remedied (fays Mr. Pitt) by 
‘ two means only ; either by fome compact entered into by the 
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legiflaturés of the two countries refpecting the mode of forming 
their commercial regulations, or elfe by blending the two legifla- 
tures. together; thefe are the only two means. I defy the wit of 
man to point out a third.’ 

Here the neceflity of blending the legiflatures is by no means 
proved; for, if fuch jealoufies can be fettled between totally in- 
dependent and fometimes ininiical nations by treaties ef com- 
merce, there can be litile difficulty in mutual accommodation 
when the chief agents in the cabinets of the two kingdoms act 
under the authority of the fame fovereign. 

We proceed to the confideration of a probable evil which 
may arife from two jarring legiflatures; and the affair of the re- 
gency is brought forward as a proof that great inconvenience may 
follow from fimilar difagreements. But it may be urged that 
this is not a fair inftance; for the legiflatures of both kingdoms 
were, in a very extraordinary manner, deprived of the fovereign 
who connected them, and were acting in a fituation which can- 
not again occur, as the regent of Great Britain is to be alfo the 
regent of Ireland. There is more folid ground for apprehenfion 
of evil from two diftiné legiflatures, in the queftions of peace 
and war, of alliances and confederacies. 

The circumftances which call for the meafure are faid to be, 
firft, the arduous conflict of ¢ liberty againft defpotifm—of pro- 
perty againft plunder and rapine—of religion and order againft 
impiety and anarchy’ a conteft which requires the ¢ firm con- 
folidation of every part of the empire ;’ and, fecondly, the in- 
creafe of commercial refources for the profecution of this con- 
teft.. The defeéts of Ireland are, want of induftry and of capi- 
tal, and alfo the want of religious harmony. The two former 
will be'removed by an infufion of Britifh induftry and the intro- 
duction of Britifh capital. On the laft point it is obferved that 


‘ two propofitions are indifputable : firft, when the conduct of 
the catholics fhall be fuch as to make it fafe for the government 
to adinit them to the participation of the privileges granted to 
thofe of the eftablifhed religion, and when the temper of the 
times fhall be favourable to fuch a méafure ;—when thefe events 
take place, it is obvious that fuch a queftion may be agitated in 
an united, imperial parliament, with much greater fafety, than 
it could be in a feparate legiflature. In the fecond place, I think 
it certain that, even for whatever period it may be thought ne. 
ceflary, after the union, to with-hold from the catholics the en- 
joyment of thofe advantages, many of the objections which at 
prefent arife out of their fituation would be removed, if the pro- 
teftant legiflature were no longer feparate and local, but general 
and imperial; and the catholics themfelves would at once feel a 
mitigation of the moft goading and irritating of their prefent 
cauies of complaint.’ P. 39. 

The objections to the meafure are afterwards examined. The 
firft is, the incompetency of the Irifh parliament to a difcuffion 
of the queftion ; and here, inftead of folid argument, we meet 
will nothing but affertion. 
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‘ No man, who maintains the parlianient of Ireland to be co- 
equal with our own, can deny its competency on this queftion, 
unlefs he meant to go the length gf denying, at the fame mo- 
ment, the whole of the authority of the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain—to fhake every principle of legiflation—and to maintain, 
that all the aéts pafled, and every thing done by parliament, or ~ 
fanétioned by its authority, however facred, however beneficial, 
is neither more nor lefs than an aét of ufurpation.’ Pr. 56. 


The inftance of the union with Scotiand is adduced as a proof 
of competency: but thofe who deny the competency of the Irifh 
will doubtlefs affert the incompetency of the Scotch legiflature to 
annihilate itfelf. The fuccefs of a meafure is no proof of its 
rectitude. | 

The queftion of competency is made alfo to ftand or fall with 
the ‘ falfe and dangerous mockery of the fovereignty of the 
people ;’ but, though the fpeaker ufes this ftrong language, it is 
remarkable that, in his own explanation of the point, he admits 
the popular claim of fovereignty to the full extent ree by 
a majority of the advocates for that opinion. In all govern- 
ments, he obferves, there muft be fome place where a acetal 
authority refides ; and, ‘ in all thefe governments, indeed alike, 
that power may by poffibility be abufed, but whether the abufe is 
fuch as to juftify and call for the interference of the people col. 
lectively, or, more properly fpeaking, of any portion of it, muft 
always be an extreme cafe and a queftion of the greateft and moft 
perilous refponfibility, not in law only, but in confcience and in, 
duty, to all thofe who either act upon it themfelves, or perfuade 
others to do fo.’ 

In thefe words Mr. Pitt allows that power may be abufed, and 
that it may be abufed in fo enormous a degree as to make refift- 
ance to the government a point of law, confcience, and duty. 
We agree with him, that this queftion fhould be confidered as an 
extreme cafe, and of the greateit and moft perilous refponfibility ; 
but furelyit would have been better to leave the queftion in abey- 
ance, without giving to the jacobins an opportunity of afferting 
that there might be a cafe in which the minifter of Great Britain 
would unite with them in what they deem the facred duty of in- 
furreétion. 

The next point, the independence of Ireland, is treated with 
greater juftice ard dignity. Every idea of fubjecting Irelandto a 
foreign yoke is difclaimed. The inftance of Scotland is properly 
mentioned in refutation of the idea of dependence; and, after 
{ome juft obfervations on the mode of taxation to be fettled here- 
after for the two countries, the union is deferred to a future day, 
‘-when the eifeét of reafon and difcuflion may reconcile. the 
minds of meu, in that kingdom, to a meafure which I am fure 
will be found as neceffary tor their peace and happinefs, as it will 
be conducive to the general fecurity and advantage of the Britith 
émpire.’ ; 

Having exceeded our limits in this account of the fpeech of © 
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the minifter, we fhall briefly remark, that the chief caufe of its 
failure in a political view, is the want of a-fteady affurance to 
the people of Ireland, of the yemoval of thofe grievances or evils 
under which they are fuppofed to labour. He touches upon the 
emancipation of the vera F but it is a point of mere conjec- 
ture, whether the imperial parliament will relieve them ; and the 
reform of parliament is itfelf left untouched. The great point is 
to what interefts the new imperial legiflature would be the moft 
favourable—thofe of monarchy, ariftocracy, or democracy. If 
it fhould give ftrength to the executive government, is it not to be 
apprehended that it might overthrow the balance requifite ‘in our 
mixed conftitution? To an independent nation an increafe of 
wealth will always be of lefs confequence than the improvement 
of its conftitution. Great as the advantages are, which the 
{peech propofes to the Irifh nation, they may be over-balanced by 
the removal of its legiflature to a diftant capital, if the new par- 
liament fhould be fo conftituted that the majority of its members 
might be under an influence independent of that of their confti- 
tuents. © 

Asa fpecimen of Britifh eloquence, this fpeech labours under 
the difadvantage of not being fufficiently prepared for the clofet. 
The effect on delivery might be very confiderable; but the want 
of the pruning-hook and of the lime labor is vifible in every 
page. We obferve a great copia verborum ; but a greater concen- 
tration of fentiment, and more animated and energetic diction, 
are requifite to place the harangue on a par with thofe orations 
of eminent ftatefmen, which have long been the admiration of 
the fcholar and the hiftorian. 


Subfiance of the Specch of the Right Hon, Henry Dundas, in the 
Boufe sf Commons, Tnurfday, Feb. 7, 1799, on the Subject of the 
Legiflative Union with Ireland. 8vo. 15. Wright. 


Mr. Dundas propofes the queftion whether the political difeafes 
of Ireland are not likely to be removed by an incorporation of the 
two legiflatures ; but this queftion would have been introduced with 
greater propriety, if it had been fhown that thefe difeafes owed their 
origin to the feparate exiftence of the Hibernian legiflature. The chief 
arguments in favour of the union of the legiflatures are taken from 
the example of Scotland, in which, we think, much knowledge of 
the fubjeét is difplayed. We {miled at the florid piéture of the ad- 
vantages to be derived by the Irifh members from’their feats in our 
houfe of commons. * They would then be the advocates not only 
of Ireland and Great-Britain, but advocates for the rights and liber- 
ties of the human race.’ Since the time of Anacharfis Cloots, this 
boaftful language has had little effet ; and it is difinterefted in the 
fpeaker to admit 4 hundred advocates for the human race, wha 
would, perhaps in the firft feffion, take an active part againft himfelf 
and his affociates. 
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Subfance of the Speech of the Right Honourable Henry Addington, 
Speaker of the Hoxfe of Commons, on the 12th February, 1799. 
In the. Committee of the whole Houfe, to whom his Majefy’s moft 
gracious Meffage on the 22d Fanuary, relative to Ireland, was 
referred. 8vo, 15. Wright, 1799. 


After a concife but fatisfactory view of the paft ftate of Ireland, 
Mr, Addington confines himfelf to the confideration of the three 
plans propofed for its tranquillity: catholic emancipation, the re- 
enactment of the laws againft popery, and the incorporation of the 
legiflatures of the two countries. On the fubjeé of the emancipa- 
tion, the ufual argument of the danger to which the proteftant in- 
tereft may be expofed by a transfer of influence from property. to 
nuinbers, is enforced by the {peaker. The re-enaétment of thofe 
laws of which the repeal afforded fuch general fatisfaétion, would 
not perhaps tend to allay the prefent. ferments. The incorpora- 
tion of the legiflatures has in its favour the fupport of eminent 
{tatefmen ; it removes the danger of difcordant determinations, and 
may be particularly beneficial. to Ireland by precluding that {pecies 
of conteft * which has hitherto fubfifted for obtaining political au- 
thority and power.’ It, may alfo lead to the extenfion of privileges 
te the catholics. The objeGions to the union from the incompe- 
tency of the parliament of Ireland to accede to the meafure, and 


from the final adjuftment in 1782, are confidered as not valid. On 


the queftion of competency, the {fpeaker does not appear to us to 
be fo happy as in the other parts of this cool, manly, and digni- 
fied difcuffion ; for, though a parliament may regulate, it by no 
means follows that it can deftroy itfelf. The fucceffion to the 
crown may be altered; but wé queftion the right of parl'ament to 
deftroy the crown, or any branch of the legiflature. On this prin- 
ciple the eftates of France might be juftified in ereéting themfeives 


into a convention, overturning the monarchy, and forming a new, 


conftitution.—The anxiety exprefled by the fpeaker on the intro- 
duction of the Irith members into the houfe, does him honour ; and 
the whole fpeech, both for manner and. matter, deferves a confi- 
derable degree of commendation. 


The Cafe of Ireland reconftdered, in Anfwer to a Pamphlet, entitled 
Arguments for and againft an Union, confidered. 800. 256 
Debrett. 1799. 

This author argues that, unlefs the known caufes of all our mis- 
fortunes and difgraces be removed, no alteration of form or of name 
will alter the nature of the country, or give lafting peace and fecu- 
rity (6 it; that an union, without fuch removal, will only unite the 
open difcontents of Ireland to whatever caufes of complaint may 
remain in England; and that it will expofe both countries to the 
machinations of foreign and domeftic. enemies, and create in Ire- 
land new fources of difturbance, while it drains her of her little re- 


maining ftrength. He alfo maintains, by the experience of particue . 


Crit. Rev. Vos. XXV. April, 1799. 21 
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lar countries, as well as by argument, that all religious diftinctions 
may be abolifhed, and the government reconciled te principle, at 
the fame time that every human fecurity may be given to the pro- 
teftants of Ireland for their ecclefiaftical eftablithment, their pro- 
perties, and even their preponderance in the ftate. 

In the courfe of thefe difcuffions, he enters into a minute exami- 
nation of the original pamphlet, afcribed to Mr. Cooke, refuting 
or corroborating his affertions as they happen to ferve his purpofe ; 
for fome of the pofitions of that writer may certainly be turned 
againft him. But his chief object is the queftion concerning the 
catholics. As he contends for complete emancipation, or what he 
terms ‘ the abolition of all religious diftinétions,’ it is obvious that 
he has taken a different ground from fome of the opponents of the 
union, and all the favourers of it. The latter only hint that 
emancipation may be granted, when, by finking the majority of ca~ 
tholics in the majority of Britif proteftants, it may be fafe to ex- 
tend their privileges. This author, on the contrary, thinks that, 
without or before an union, a total repeal of religious diftinétions 
(the moft ample fecurity being provided for the proteftant eftablith- 
ment), and a diftribution of fome of the inferior places of profit 
among the middling clafles of the catholics, would greatly contri- 
bute to render Ireland happy and flourifhing. To us this does not 
appear confiftent : the retention of an eftablifhment is the greateft 
of all religious diftinétions : and we are not certain that the catho- 
lics would be content with thofe inferior places of profit, thofe 
‘ crumbs from the tables’ of the proteftants, who muft ftill enjoy 
an envied pre eminence. 


RELIGION. 


Al Sermon delivered at the Oétagon Chapel, Bath, on Thurfday, 
«Nov. 29, 1798, being the Day appointed for a general Thank/~ 
giving. By F. Gardiner, D.D. ReGor of Brailsford, and Vicar 
of Shirley, in the County of Derby. 8vo. ts. Rivingtons. 1798, 


The preacher's text is taken from Pfalm ciii. 1, 2. from which, f° 
after recounting a variety of national benefits, he enforces with 
energy the duties of gratitude and praife, But we cannot approve. 
the fafhionable mode, introduced in feveral thank{giving fermons 
which have come before us, of pouring out a torrent of invec- 
tives againit our enemies, however reprehenfible and offenfive their 
conduct has been; and the preacher’s poignant reflections on thofe 
members of oppofition who were defired to give evidence at the 
Jate trials at Maidftone, might well have been fpared. -- 

Dr. Gardinet fpeaks feelingly of the recent diftraétions of the 
fifter kingdom, and the divine interpofition in fruftrating the de- 
figns of our enemies in that quarter; and, from his addrefs to the 
Irifh part of his auditory, it appears that many temporary refu- 
gees from that country were colleéted at Bath. 
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The ftyle of this fermon is animated; and many of the 
preacher’s reflections are juft. The length far exceeds the com- 
mon run of difcourfes; but we truft that the energetic language 
and delivery fecured throughont the attention of the auditory. 


4 Sermon preached at the Parifo Church of Heyte/bury, in the County 
of Wilts, on the 29th of November, 1798; a Day appointed for a 
general Thankfgiving. Publifted by Requef. By David Wil- 
liams, Curate of Heytcfoury. Sve. 1s. Rivingtons, 1799. 
Mr. Williams indulges himfelf, and probably pleafed hjs hearers, 

in defcanting on the irreligion and atrocities of the French nation, 
while he compliments both himfelf and them on their fuperior 
piety, and their being ‘untainted by the fpurious and vitiated phi- 
lofophy of the age.’ We were better pleafed with his religious 
exhortation, in which he enforces on his hearers the words of his 
text: * Sanétify the Lord of Hofts himfelf; and let him be your 
fear; and let him be your dread: and he fhall be for a fanc- 
tuary.? 

A Sermon, preached before the honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn, on 
Thur fday, November 29, 1798; being the Day appointed by his 
Majefy’s Proclamation for a general Thank/giving. By William 
“Sackfon, B.D. Student of Chrift. Church, Oxford, and Preacher to 
the Society. 4to. 15. 6d. Rivingtons, 1798. 

The preacher firft notices our national dangers; then adverts to 
our feafonable deliverance; and afterwards points oat the fuitable 
improvement we ought to make of the divine mercies. We muft, 
however, remark that, in this Chriftian fermon, the name of Chritt 
is not once mentioned ; nor, in the enumeration of divine favours, 
is any notice taken of the bleffings derived from the gofpel.—By 
way of apology for not particularifing the late fignal naval fuccefs~ 
es (on which moft of the late thank{giving fermons fo much dilate), 
Mr. Jackfon fays, 

‘ I may appear, perhaps, too much to have left unnoticed the 
events themfelves, which are the fpecial occafions of the ap- 
pointment of this day’s folemnity. But I have done this at the 
fame time not undefignedly.—The fignal interpofition of God’s 
providence in our favour fo lately experienced gannot want enu- 
meration, whilft every heart and countenance declare, what the 
people of this land afcribe to the benefits conferred by them.— 
From the bravery of our countrymen likewife, now fo often and fo 
decifively victorious, I can have had no wif to withhold the 
acknowledgment paid by all; but I have feared only to tarnith the 
luftre of it by weak and inefficient praife. What an whole king 
dom greets with acclamation alfo, there is little need for the indi- 
vidual to extol with words—and the adverfaries with whom we are 
éngaged may fay better than ourfelves likewife (for now in their 
turnehave they all felt the full force of it) what is the power and 
firéngth of Britith valour combined with Britith difcipline, 
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* To the glory of a late exploit efpecially, and to the fame of 
that high deed, to which we can fcarcely find a parallel, it were 
idle to think of adding by any recital of it—nations abroad con- 
feffing it to have been their mighty deliverance, and all men ftand- 
ing in amazement both at the magnitude and the bravery of it.’ 


P. IS. 


National Blefings confidered and improved, in a Sermon, preached on 
Occafion of the late public Thank/giving, Nov. 29, 1798. By Alex- 
ander Black, Minifter of the Affociate (Burgher) Congr egation, 
Mufsleburzh, and publifred at their Requeft.—To which is an- 
nexed, an Extra@ from a Sermon, delivered on the fame Day, by 
the Rev, Mr. Hall, Edinburgh, 8vo0. Ogle. 


Amongtft the numerous effufions of religious exultation on ac- 
count of the fignal victory of the Nile, there are fome not un- 
worthy of notice from divines in the northern part of the ifland. 
The author of this fermon is a feceder from the eftablifhed church 
of Scotlands and appears to be a man of good fenfe, of modera- 
tion, and loyalty. His difcourfe breathes the fentiments of a good 
man and a patriotic citizen. In enumerating the national bleffings 
by which our land has been diftinguifhed, he fpecifies the gofpel, 
and liberty of confcience—fruitful feafons and external profperity— 
internal peace—our late naval victories—and freedom from the 
calamities of war within our ifland. Thefe bleffings he withes to 
improve as fo ‘many motives of gratitude, humility, and repentance, 
Upon thefe branches of his fubject are to be found fome uieful 
‘ obfervations. He juftly inquires, 


¢ Is it not matter of fincere acknowledgment to God, when di- 
verfity of opinion does not alienate the affections of brethren, nor 
prevent them from uniting for their common interefts?’—He adds, 
* thefe are precifely our circumftances as a nation. A diverfity 
of opinion in matters of lefs importaace does exift. I may ven- 
ture, however, to affiiim, that there is but one fentiment of at- 
tachment to our long approved conttitution; and one fentiment 
re{pecting the neceflity of afferting our deareft rights, againft ene 
mies of every defcription.. The great body of the people are this 
day affembled, to ‘exprefs their one fenfation of gratitude to that 
fuperint ending providence, by whofe favour we have efcaped the 
dangerous revolutionary fhoals upon which not a few of the ftates 
of Europe have fuffered thipwreck; by whofe favour we ate ftill 
governed by our own laws, and in poffeffion of our own privi- 
leges.’ 

He procecds to defcribe, in glowing colours, the calamitous ef- 
feéts which would attend a revolution, or an hoftile invafion. 

In perufing this fermon, we remarked the fevere animadverfions 
of the writer on the practice of lay-preach'ng, ‘which, it feems, is 
gaining ground in Scotland. Hz alfo takes occafion to remind 
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his feceding auditors, that, though they were affembled on the day 
appointed for public thankfgiving, yet it was-an act ‘in obedience 
to their own fpiritual fuperiors, without the interpofed authority of 
the ftate..—Annexed are fome good remarks, in a fermon preached 


on the fame occafion by the Rev. Mr. Hall, — 


National Liberality and National Reform recommended. A Ser- 
mon, preached in the Parifk Church of St. George, Bloonfbury, on 
Sunday, Febuary 4, 1798. By Samuel Glafe, D. D. F.R.S. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty. Publifed by Requeft. 8vo. 


6d. Rivingtons. 


Elegance of ftyle, and beauty of fentiment, are not confpicuous 
in this difcourfe ; but Dr. Glaffe enforces loyalty, liberality, and na- 
tional reform, in a plain, perfpicuous manner. 


Ox the prefent Crifis of Affairs. A Sermon, preached at WY cfiminfter- 
Abbey, on Eleion-Sunday, May 13,1798. By W. Cole, D.D. 
Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, Prebendary of 
St. Peter's, Weftminfter, and late Fellow of King’s College, Cam 
bridge. 4to. 1s. Rivingtons, 1798. | 


Dr. Cole takes for his text, ‘ when the fullnefs of 
the time was come ;’ but, inftead of explaining and applying 
it in reference to the great event of the incarnation of Chrift 
(an event at which he merely hints, and the difcuffion of which he 
profeffedly waves, as * being more appropriate to that folemn and 
joyful feafon, in which we commemorate the birth of our Saviour 
and Redeemer’), he fays, he fhall confider the expreflion of the 
Sullnefs of time, as denoting feveral critical and remarkable feafons, 
applicable alfo to particular conditions, and interefting concerns of 
various defcription and denomination, and fhall particularly refer 
to the prefent * momentous crifis of affairs.’ 

This is a mode of interpreting and applying fcripture, againft 
which we cannot but enter our proteft.. If the meaning of forip- 
ture, the fcope of prophecy, and the defign of the facred hiftorian, 
as contained in any text, are all to be overlooked by the preacher, 
to be laid afide, and to give way to the unfupported fancies of a 
{portive imagination, or applied to the pafling occurrences in the 
political world, (through whatever true or diftorted medium thefe 
occurrences may bé viewed,) who does not fee what a wide door is 
at once opened to the dangerous heretic, the wild enthufiaft, or the 
ignorant teacher, to obtrude their abfurd or wnfupported dog- 
mas inftead of the genuine fenfe of the word of God? In many 
of the fectarian preachers, we juftly condemn fuch a method of f{pi- 
ritualifing, and allegorifing fcripture; and is it more allowable in 
them than in a learned do¢tor, and a prebendary of the church? 
We are rather induced to make this remark, becaufe it is with 
concern that we have difcovered an increafing propenfity in our 
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modern fermonifers,. to depart from the obvious meaning of {crip- 
tural paflages, and, inftead of explaining them, to adapt them to the 
tranfient occurrences of the day, or the fafhionable‘tide of political 
fentiment. : 

The uniform opinion entertained by our good old reformers 
and orthodox divines, was, that the church of Rome, with its per- 
fecuting fpirit and fuperftitious practices, was the Anti-Chrift ; and 
that he who filled the papal chair, was thé man of ,fin fo emphati+ 
cally defcribed in {cripture. But now, by our ntodern divines, parti- 
cularly fuch as are infuriated with zeal againft the French nation 
and revolution, this fentiment of our. reformers is treated as anti- 
quated, and only fit to be exploded. Hence, in the fermon before 
us, by the man of fin, Dr. Cole affects to difcover, that not 
the Roman pontiff, but the atheiftical revolutionifing Voltaire, is 
meant, whom he defcribes as ‘the infamous Antichriftian_fophift, 
the man whofe memory mutt be detefted and rued by generations 
"yet unborn, ‘that concentrated effence, and very abftraét of every 
thing in its nature diabolical.’....* This man of fin, in the fullnefs 
of his iniquity, in the proud elevation of his profane apotheofis in 
the antichriftian capital, was, like Herod, immediately {mitten by 
the hand of God; and, having fuffered the lengthened agonies of 
unutterable remorfe, and frantic rage and fury, rufhed into the aw- 
ful prefence of the heavenly judge, whom he had infulted, and the 
fupreme God, whom he had fo grofsly blafphemed.’—Again, the 
preacher, when applying the fullne/s of time ‘to the events now 
drawing to the conclufion and cataftrophe of the ftupendous drama 
of the day,’ remarks, that 


‘ The prophet Daniel {peaks thus in ‘his fublime prophetic lan- 
guage; ‘* He fhhall {peak great words againft the Moft High, 
and fhall wear ‘out the faints of the Meft High, and think to 
change times and laws.” This is fuppofed, and with great ap- 
pearance of probability, to be defcriptive of antichrift; and what 
can be more antichriftian than the prefent Gallic ufurpation ? 
Whatever may be the true interpretation, the words of the pro- 
phecy are too remarkable to efcape the obfervation of ferious and 
refleting minds. The words of the prophet feem to allude to a 
general apoftacy from Chriftianity to paganifm ; and I am fure the 
expreffion of changing times, by the fudden fingular fubftitution of 
the new heathen calendar, for the Chriftian sera, tending to obli- 
terate every circumftance commemorating the famous fullnefs of 
time, in which God fent forth his fon, feems ftrongly to favour 
the interpretation above-mentioned, and to render the prophecy 
pointedly appropriate to the prefent momentous crifis, and event- 
ful wanpwun.’ P11. 


Befides the paffages already quoted, we find nothing in this dif- 
‘courfe which claims particular notice, 
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An, Outline of the Evidences of Revealed Religion. By Fofeph 
Pricfly, LL. D. F. R. S. Gee 12m0. 6d. Johnfon. 1797. 


This manaal will ufefully refrefh the memory, with regard to the 
principal points in difpute between the chriftian and the infidel. 
The arguments are clearly fated; and the whole may be faid to 
form a'good preparation for ulterior enquiry. 


MEDICINE, «Xe. 


A LeSure introdudory to a Courfe of Popular Inftrudton on the Conftie 
tution and Management of the Human Body. By Thomas Beddses, 
| M.D, 80. 15.64. Johnfon, 1797. 


This is a defultory difcourfe ; and the author, omitting ‘ pro- 
deffe,’ fhould have taken for his motto, * delectare @ pluribus 
unum.’ ; 


The Art of prolonging Life. By Chriftopher William Hufeland, 
M.D. Tranflated from the German. 2 Vols. Sw, 105. 
Boards. Bell. 1797. 


The original of this work paffed through our hands* fome time 
ago; and as we felt great fatisfaction in perufing it, we are pleafed 
with its appearance in an Englifh garb. The tranflation is in ge- 
neral faithful ; and our Englifh readers will now have an oppor- 
tunity of forming, from their own obfervations, a juft idea of a 
work which has been received with great approbation on the con- 
tinent, 


Mifcellaneous Obfervations on the Effects of Oxygen on the Animal 
and Vegetable Syftems ; illuftrated by Experiments, and inter- 

— Sperfed with Chemical, Phyfiological, Pathological, and Pra&ical 
Remarks ; and an Attempt to prove why fome Plants are Evergreen 
and others Deciduous, in the»Climate of Great-Britaiu and Ire- 
land, Part I, By Clement Archer, Efg. M. R. I. A. &c. 
8vo. 35s. Dilly. 1798. 


Thefe obfervations are truely mifcellaneous, and are expanded by 
too many remarks irrelevant or ufelefs. The firft remark, on the 
effects of electricity. in bleeding, will admit an eafy folution. We 
obferved, on a former occafion, that eleétricity did not really in- 
creafe the quantity of fiuid difcharged, but only its apparent rapidi- 
ty. In this cafe, the blood, after two cups had been drawn from 
the lady, appeared to be thrown out in jets; in_reality, it was elec- 
trified, and the particles repelled each other. In thefe ele&irical ope- 
rations, hydrogen is formed; and this air gave a black colour to the 
blood in the third cup. 

Mr. Archer explains the permanency of the leaves of fome plants 
from their firmnefs and their power of refpiring oxygen, even in the 





* See our XXth Vol. New Arr. p. 520. 
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dark: they confequently refift the cold of the winter. The cir- 
cumftance and the explanation, however, require farther examina~- 
tion, efpecially as each militates again{ft our author’s opinion, that 
the pure air, expired by vegetables, arifes from the decompofition 
of their water, by means of light. From another very indecifive 
experiment, Mr. Archer endeavours to fhow, that the irritability of 
plants arifes from their oxygen: he enly proves that it is connected 
with their healthy ftate. 

Several more important experiments relate to the rife of fap in 
plants, which our author feems to think may occur partially, from 
the partial application of heat and light to any part of the trunk. 

Various poihts relating to vegetation, to oxygen, the oxygenated 


marine acid, and bleaching, are fuperficially difcufied, Almoft all: 


Mr. Archer’s obfervations on thefe fubjects have been anticipated ; 
and che introduction of the theory of phiogifton, becaufe the author 
firft employed, though he has now relinquithed it, extends the work 
‘by additions not very pleafing or inftructive. The mofti important 
remarks are thofe of Mr. Roe on bleaching. 


EDUCATION, 


An Elementary Introdudion to the Latin Grammar, with praGical 
Exercifes, after anew and eafy Method, adapted to the Capacities 
of Young Beginners. 8vo. 35. 6d. Bound, Boofley. 


Authors frequently claim the merit of important novelty, when 
few (if any) traces of it appear in their publications, The prefent 
“writer, for inftance, affirms, that he ¢ has, in this introduétion, pure 
fued a method entirely di ifferent from any other of the kind,’ The 
chief feature of his plan is, to give the learner a very early idea of 
fyntax and compofition, inftead of leading him through a tedious 
courfe of acquiring words without knowing their real ufe and con- 
ftruction. The plan is worthy of approbation; but it refembles 
that which fome former gramotars have exhibited. Upon the 
whole, the executiop of the work is not contemptible ; but we are 
forry to fee it deformed with fo many ty pographical errors, befides 
thofe which are noticed at the end of the volume. 


The Elements of the Latin Tongue, with all the Rules in Englifh, for 
the more ready Improvement of Youth, By the Rev, Robert Arm- 
ftrong. 8vo. 2s, Griffiths, 1799. 

Another Latin grammar now offers itfelf to our curfory notice, 
This is profeffedly the refult of an attempt ‘ to comprife in one all 
the excellencies’ of former works of the kind. We do not think, 
however, that the compiler has fully fucceeded in that undertaking, 


POETR Y. 


The Patrons of Genius: a Satirical Poem. With Anecdotes of 
their Dependents, Votaries, and ToadeEaters. Part I, Ato, 
2s. 6d. Parfons 17098. : 


A more able fatirift than the prefent has not appeared in this 
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fatirical age; and we may add that one more fevere never in- 
dulged his indignation. He attacks all parties with bitternefs and 
ftrength. The notes form the largeft and beft part of the book ; 
but the poetry has more than common merit. We extract the com- 
mencement of the piece. 


‘ Beat to the ground at life’s meridian ftage, 

Like fruit mature by equinoétial rage ; 
O’erwhelm’d with ills, by many a care confum’d, 
Misfortune’s child, to difappointment doom’d ; 
Perplex’d, dejected, doubtful what to do, 

I fummon’d all my friends ;—My friends were two; 
One was Petronius, Caffius one by name ;— 

’T was but advice I wanted—and they came. 

The firft, endow’d with ev’ry gentle grace, 

Smooth was his fpeech, and {moother was his face ; 
Trim his apparel, courtier-like his air— 

A wond’rous fav’rite of thé young and fair. 

Nor yet of worth or honour did he lack ; 

Strong, tho’ complying, like a fupple-jack. 

‘ My other friend was hewn from fterner ftuff. 
Rude, unrefin’d, impracticable, rough, 

Beneath a mifanthrope’s unfeemly cruft 

He hid'a heart courageous, kind, and juft : 
Thought, war, and travel, and the hand of care, 
Before the time had ftripp’d his forehead bare ; 
Had robb’d his eyes of fire, his cheeks of bloom, 
And o’er his vifage caft a turbid gloom ; 

Yet ftill with nerves unbroke, and brow eiate, 
Firm, proud, and patient, he derided fate, 

* So the tall oak, by winds impetuous left 
With mangled branches,,and of leaves bereft, 
Amid the tempeft lifts its head on high, 

And nods defiance at the threat’ning tky. 

‘ Thefe friends and I were met in clofe divan ; 

And thus the tenor of their counfel ran :— 

‘ PETRONIUS. 
¢ May heav’n affift my friend !—a heart of fteel 
Hearing thy ftory would be forc’d to feel ; 
Yet blefs’d with talents and an aétive mind, 
The road to fortune ftill my friend fhall find ; 
To fmooth that road, implore fome patron’s aid— 
A courtier’s, truft me, is a thriving trade— 
Nor check afpiring hope: but prune thy wing, 
And perch thee near the palace of the king : 
Thy merit and thy fong fhall reach his ear ; 
For thou canft fing what kings may deign to hear ; 
The beft of kings, of patrons is the beft : 
Go afk of Herfchel, and of rare Ben Weft. | 


eee 
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* CASSIUS. 
* Vain thy advice. Though {weet the poet fing, 
He never fhall find favour with the king. 
Is there not Pye? Whene’er the fun fets out, 
Pye makes an ode, and when he turns about ; 
And yet he hardly earns enough to dine. 
One hundred pounds—one butt of Malmfey wine— 
Is all our facred fov’reign can afford, 
Tho’ plump the privy-purfe, and rich the royal hoard, 
No: I would rather be condemn’d to grind 
The groaning organ, and to live on wind ; 
Or to fing bawdy fongs in Spital-fquare, 
Than try by verfe to gain a monarch’s ear. 
Herfchel and Weft take better roads to rife, 
King George’s quarter-mafters in the fkies, 
One, by anticipating heav'n’s decrees, 
Seats two dead princes on an angel’s knees : 
The other waits not till his mafter die, 
But fticks him up impromptu in the tky, 
Above the glorious fun three ftories high.” p. 1 


From the title we are led to expect a fecond part: in this we on- 
ly object to the laft note. -A writer of fuch talents—indeed any 
writer—ought to have been afhamed of fuch indecorum. Let. him 
attack public charaéters as boldly as he will; but the feelings of a 
woman,—and by his own affertion an amiable young woman,— 
it was cowardly, it was wicked, to infult. 


Coombe Ellen: a Poem, written in Radnorfhire, September 1798. 
By the Revs W. L. Bowles, A. M. to. 2s. Cadell and Da- 
vies. 1798s 


Mr. Bowles difplzys, in this poem, his ufual tafte and his ufual 
feeling. We find in it nothing that we are inclined to condemn ; 
and, on an author of fuch deferved repute, all panegyric is fuper- 
finous. It thus opens : 


‘ Call the ftrange fpirit that abides unfeen 
In wilds, and waftes, and thaggy folitudes ; 
And bid his dim hand lead thee through thefe fcenes 
That burft immenfe around! by mountains, glens, 
And folitary cataraéts, that dath 
Through dark ravins; and trees, whofe wreathed roots 
O’er-hang the torrent’s channell’d courfe ; and ftreams, 
That far below, along the narrow vale, 
Upon their rocky way, wind miufical. 

¢ Stranger, if nature charm thee, if thou lov’ft 
Totrace her awful fteps, in glade or glen, 
Or under covert of the rocking woad, 
That {ways its murmuring and mofly boughs 
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Above thy head; now, when the wind at times 

Stirs its deep Silence round thee, and the fhower 

Falls on the fighing foliage: hail her here, 

In thefe her haunts; and wrapt in mufings high, 
Think that thou holdeft converfe with fome power 
Invifible and ftrange, fuch a8 of yore 

Greece, in the fhades of piney Mznalus, 

The abade of; Pan, or Ida’s hoary caves, 

Worthipt ; and our old Druids, ’mid the gloom’ 

Of rocks and woods like thefe, with mutter’d thell 
Invok’d, and the loud ring of choral harps. 

_ © Haft thou oft mourn’d the chidings of the world, =, 
The found of her difquiet, that afcends 

For-ever, mocking the high throne of God ? 

Haft thou in youth Known forrow ? Haft thou droop’d, 
Heart-ftricken, over youth and beauty’s grave, 

And ever after thought on the fad found 

The cold earth made, which, caft into the vault, 
Confign’d thy heart’s beft treafure—“ duft to duft ?” - 
Here lapt into a {weet forgetfulnets, 

Hang c’er the wreathed water-fall, and think 

Thou art alone in this dark world and wide.’ Pp. 5. 


Julia; or Laft Follies, to. ‘35. 6d. Boards. Rivingtons. 1798. 


Thefe are the trifles of one who is capable of better things. 
Such readers as are fond of amatory poems may find amufement 
in this little volume. Its contents are all in one ftrain; and any 
extract will ferve as a fample of the whole. . 


‘ To a Lady, who threatened to make the author an April fool. 


‘ Why ftrive, dear girl, to make a fool 
Of one not wife before ; 
. Yet having “fcaped from folly’s {chool 
Would fain go there no more. 


‘ Ab, if I muft to fchool again, 
Wilt thou my teacher be? 
I’m fure no leffon will be vain, 

Which thou canft give to me. 


* One of thy kind and gentle looks, 
Thy {miles devoid of art, 

Avail beyond all crabbed books, 
To regulate my heart. 


* Thou needft not call fome fairy elf, 
On any April day, 

To maké thy bard forget himfelf, 
Or wander from his way, 
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* One thing he never can forget, 
Whatever change may be, 

The facred hour when firft ke met, 
And fondly gazed on thee. 


* A feed then fell into his breaft, 
Thy {fpirit placed it there ; 
Need I, my Julia, tell the reft? 
Thou feeft the bloffoms here,’ p, 37. 


Poems, chiefly in the Scotti{h Dialed, By Robert Burns. 2 Vi ols. 
Sve. 75. Boards. Cadell and Davies, 1798. 


» To all who can feel and underftand poetry, thefe pleafing pro- 
duétions have long been familiar. A complete edition of all that 
Burns produced is announced for the benefit of his widow and 
children, We fhall referve our remarks till its appearance. 


The Science of Ethics, a Poem in three Books, by Nafon. 8vo. 
Bacon, Norwich. 1799. 


¢ Hail beauteous nature! wond’rous art! diftiné 
In thee fair fcience {plendid fhines, and reigns 
Entire. Can man behold unmov’d thy works, 
The wifdom, order, bounty intermell’d 
Harmonic through.the world, and not defires 
Inhale to know from whence they rofe? Could chance 
The plan create? Or has th’ amazing fcheme 
Eternal been? No. Penetrate, perufe 
The univerfe, a maker’s feen throughout, The ftars 
Refplendent, min’rals, plants, and beafts, atteft 
@mnifcient hand. Inveéftigate his works ; 
The human frame anatomize; man’s heart 
Explore, religion hence is born, our blifs, 
The cure of ev’ry mortal pain, fure guide 
To virtue, and eternal life. Prepare 
Aftonith’d man to fee thy God! Enthron’d 
Profound in fcience, lo! he kind invites 
Thy wrapt regard! Dread night appriz’d her glafs 
Is run, with wifdom obvious flow withdraws 
Her clouds, another hemifphere. the fleets 
’ Away to irrigate with dews. The tky 
Yet dun portends mutation ftrange. In th’ eaft 
A world of ‘rofes feems to bloom, In fond ' 
Expectance waits the enthufiaft foul, to view 
The greateft work of God, eternal fource 
Of everlafting light and life. Swift beams 
In rapid radiance ftrike the eye, The fun 
Appears! O glorious fight!’ p. 3. 
Such is Nafon’s poetry. The dedication affords a curious fpeci- 
men of his profe. 
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¢ Botta, if thy friend Nafon had thought there could have been 
another man on earth more virtuous than thyfelf, this meres 
fhould have been dedicated to him.’ 


Only the firft book of this poem has yet appeared. Few readers, 
we believe, will have any inclination to fee the fecond, 


DR A M A. 


Clavidgo, a Tragedy, in Five A&s, tranflated from the German of 
Goethe, Author of the Sorrows of Werter, Sc. 8. 25. Od. 
Johnfon. 1798. 


The ftory of this play is partly founded on faét, being an inci- 
dent which happened to the celebrated Beaumarchais while he was 
in Spain. There is fomething ridiculous in reprefenting a living 
character upon the ftage: Beaumarchais, however, would, we be- 
lieve, willingly allow himfelf to be faithfully chara¢terifed in the 
young high-fpirited Frenchman of the drama. The ftory is briefly 
this. Clavidgo has been betrothed to, Maria, but forfakes her, 
being chiefly influenced on this occafion by the advice of a world- 
ly-minded friend. On hearing this, Beaumarchais her brother 
haftens to Madrid, with a refolution of revenging the infult of- 
fered to his fifter. Clavidgo’s condué& rather proceeds from weak- 
nefs than wickednefs. He is filled with remorfe, and figns a paper, 
in which he acknowledges himfelf to be a fcoundrel, requefting only 
that Beaumarchais will not publifh it till he has attempted to ob- 
tain the forgivenefs of Maria. He has an interview with this lady, 
who pardons him and looks forward to happinefs. In confequence 
of evil counfel, Clavidgo relapfes into villany, accufes Beau- 
marchais of affaulting him, and procures an order for his arreft. 
This blow deftrays Maria ; and Clavidgo, returning home at night, 
fees her funeral. 

The former part of the play feems to be feeble, though it ab- 
ounds with that knowledge of human feelings by which Goethe 
is diftinguifhed.. The conclufion is admirable, 


© Clavidgo, Dead! Maria dead! Torches there! her difmal at- 
tendants !—It is a trick of enchantment, a night vifion, which ter- 
rifies me; which holds up to me a picture, in which I may fee 
anticipated the end of all my treacheries. But there is {till time— 
Still!——-I_ tremble—my heart melts with horror! No! no! 
thou fhalt not die—I come, I come !-— Vanifh, ye fpirits of the 
hight, which with your horrible terrors fet yourfelves in my way — 
(He goes up to them). Vanifh!— They remain! Ha! they look 
round after me! Woe! Woeisme! They are men like my- 
felf.—It is true! true!—Canft thou comprehend it? She is 
dead — It feizes me amid all the horror’ of midaight — the feel- 
ing — that fhe is dead. There fhe lies, the flowers at her feet ~ 
and thou O have mercy on me, God in heaven—TI have 
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murdered het !_ Hide yourfelves, ye ftars, look not down! You, 
who have fo often beheld the viliain, in feelings of the moft heart-- 
felt happinefs, leave this threfhold; through this ftreet float along 
in golden dreams with mufic and fong, and enrapture his maiden 
liftening at the fecret cafement and lingering in tranfport. And 
now I fill the houfe with wailing and forrow—and this fcene of 
my blifs with the funeral-fong — Maria! Maria! take me with 
thee! take me with thee! (A mournful mujic utters a few founds 

om within.) They are beginning the way to the grave,——= 
Stop! Stop! Shut not the coffin—Let me fee her yet once — 
(He runs up to the houfe)—Ha! into whofe prefence am I rufhing ? 
Whom to face amid their horrible forrows? Her friends! Her 
brother! whofe breaft is panting with raging grief. (The mufic 
goes a fecond time.) She calls me! fhe calls me! I come !— 
What anguith is this —. overwhelms me! What fhuddering 
withholds me ! 


SCENE III. 


(The mufic goes the third time, and continues, The torches move 
before the door ; three others come out to them, who range them/felves 
in order, to inclofe the funeral procefion, which now comes out of the 
houfe. Six bearers carry the bier, upon which lies the coffin, covered. 
Gilbert and Buenco follow next in deep mourning. ) 


Clavidgo, (Coming forward with majefy) Halt! 
Gilbert. What voice is that ? 
Clavidgo. Halt! (The bearers frop.) 
- Buenco. Who dares to interrupt the folemn funeral ? 
Clavidgo, Setitdown! (The bearers fet it down.) 
Gilbert. Ha! 
Buenco. Wretch! are thy deeds of fhame not yet ended? Is 


thy victim not fafe from thee in the coffin ? 
Clavidgo, No more! make me not frantic. The miferable are 


dangerous ——I muft fee her — (He tears off the pall and the lid 
of the cofin. Maria is feen lying within it, clad in white, her hands 
claf/ped before her — Clavidgo fteps back, and covers his face). 
Buence, Wilt thou awake her, to murder her again ? 
Clavidgo, Poor mocker!-——Maria! (He falls down before the 


cofin, —— 
SCENE IV. 


Beaumarchais comes up the frreet. 

Beaumarchais. Buenco has left me. They fay fhe is dead. I 
muft fee her; fpite of hell, I muft fee her. Ha! torches! a fu- 
neral! (He runs hafily up to it, gaxes on the coffin, and falls down 
Jpecchlefs. They raife him up ; he is as if deprived of fenfe : Gilbert 


holds him.) 
Clavidgo, (Who is fanding om the other fide of the coffin) Ma- 


ria! Maria! 
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Beaumarchais, (Springing up) That is his voice, Who calls 
Maria? At the found of that voice what burning rage {tarts into 
my veins ! rs 

Clavidgo, Itis I. 

Beaumarchais. (Staring wildly around and pe his fword, 
Gilbert holds him.) 

Clavidgo. I fear not thy blazing eyes, nor the point of thy 
fword. Oh! look here, here, on thefe clofed eyes, thefe clafped 
hands, 

Beaumarchais. Doft thou fhew me that fight? (He tears him/elf 
loofe, runs upon Clavidgo, who inftantly draws— They fight —Beau~ 
marchais pierces him through the breaft.) 

Clavidgo. (Sinking) I thank thee, brother—-Thou marrieft 
us. (He falls upon the coffin.)’ vr. 87. 


This part is worthy of the author of the Sorrows of Werter< 
higher praife it is perhaps impoffible to beftow. 


Feudal Times ; or, the Banquet-Gallery: A Drama, in twe AAs, 
By George Colman, the younger, 8vo. 15. 6d. Cadell, 1799. 


Mr. Colman’s opinion of this drama is expreffed in a lively man- 
ner. He fays in his advertifement, 


‘ He who hopes to increafe his reputation, (if he have any al- 
ready) as a writer, by fketching a mere vehicle for fing-fong, and 
fhew, —is a blockhead. He who indites.an elaborate criticifm, 
on fuch a. vehicle,— is a blockhead ;— or, he is worfe :—a ma- 


lignant fellow, pretending to miftake a dramatift’s jerkin, for ‘his 


beft coat, that he may pick a hole in it. 


‘Be it known to you, Mefieurs / that this fame fcribbling ine 


serkin,— but, by the way it muft not be ragged,—is beit fuited te 
fome occafions ; and not at all difrefpeétful to the company,—To 
have aim’d at writing in full dre/s, in the prefent inftance, would 
have been a wafte of wardrobe ;— and, as idle and extravagant, as 
riding on horfeback, in Hyde Park, ina bag-wig and fword.’ Pp. 3. 


As ‘a mere vehicle for fing-fong and fhow,’ the prefent piece 
has all the merit that could be expected, and more than is ufually 
found in fuch compofitions. Even the trifles of Mr. Colman dif- 
cover more genius than the ferious labours of moft of his dramatic 


competitors. 


Poverty and Wealth, A Comedy, in five A&s. Tranflated from 
the Danifh of P. A. Heiberg, A.C. By G. H. Wilfon, E/y. 
8v0. 25s. Weft. 1799. 

We could almoft imagine that this comedy was tranflated with a 
view of proving that other communities can tolerate as much non- 
fenfe as the Britifh nation. We {carcely ever perufed a more con- 
temptible play. 
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N O V E L S, &c. 
The Libertines: a Novel. 2 Vols, 12mo.6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1798. 


_ The author informs us that he firft conceived the plan or rather 
the fubieét of this novel from reading the accounts of the Spanifh 
and Portuguefe inquifitions, thofe monftrous alliances of tyranny 
and faperfition which have nearly reached the clofe of ‘the 
eighteenth century, without being formally abolifhed. From fome 
incidents related in thofe accounts, a fable has been conftruéted, 
which ftrongly interefts the mind, and has a powerful tendency 
to promote an attachment to the milder fyftem of ecclefiaftic 
difcipline which has diftinguifhed our church fince the reforma- 
tion. The author feems apprehenfive that an analogy may be 
difcovered in different fcenes and paflages to the romance of the 
Monk: but the refemblance is not ftriking; and, in point of 
entertainment, this novel is equal, while it is far fuperior, in 


moral tendency, to that popular work. 


A Tale of Rofamund Gray and old Blind Margaret. By Charles 
Lamb. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. Lee and Hurft. 1798. 


This little tale reminded us ftrongly of Mackenzie’s ftyle ; 
and the imitation, we think, equals the original. The ftory is 
perhaps too fimple: but it is fo related as to invite a frequent 
perufal ; and it abounds with paflages which the reader will with 
to remember, and which he will be the better for remembering. 
The genius and feeling with which it is written, will appear in 
our extraét, ) 

“¢ Tlove to keep old friendfhips alive and warm within me, 
becaufe I expect a renewal of them in the World of Spirits. 

‘ © Tam a wandering and unconneéted thing on the earth. I 
have made no new friendfhips, that can compenfate me for the 
lofs of the old—and the more I know mankind, the more does it 
become neceffary for me to fupply their lofs by little images, re- 
colleétions, and circumftances, of paft pleafures. 

+. [am fenfible, that 1 am furrounded by a multitude of very 
worthy people, plain-hearted fouls, fincere, and kind.—But they 
have hitherto eluded my purfuit, and will continue to blefs the 
li:tle circle of their families and friends, while I muft remain a 
ftranger to them. | 

‘ Kept at a diftance by mankind, F have not ceafed to love 
them—and could I find the cruel perfecutor, the malignant in- 
ftrument of God’s judgments on me and mine, I think I would 
forgive, and try to love him too. 

‘| have been a quiet fufferer. From the beginning of my ca. 
lamities it was given to me, not to fee the hand of man in them, 
I perceived a mighty arm, which none but myte!f could fee, ex- 
tended over me. I gave my heart to the purifier, and my-will 


to the fovereign will of the univerfe. The irrefiflible wheels of 
deftiny paffed on in their everlafting rotation—and I fuffered 
myfelf to be carried along with them, without complaining. 

"6 Allan told me, that for fome years paft, feeling himfelf dif- 
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engaged from every perfonal tye, but not alienated from human 
rmpathics, it had been his tafte, his humour he called it, to 
pend a great portion of his time in hofpitals and lazar houfes. 

* He had found a wayward pleafure, he refufed to riame it a 
virtue, in attending a defcription of people, who had long ceafed 
to expect kindnefs or friendlinefs from mankind, but were con- 
tent to accept the reluctant fervices, which the oftentimes unfeel- 
ing inftruments and fervants of thefe well-meant inftitutions deal 
out to the poor fick people under their care. 

‘ Itis not.medicine,—it is not broths and coarfe meats, ferved 
up at a ftated hour with all the hard formalities of a prifon,Mit is 
not the fcanty dole of a bed to die on—which dying man re- 
quires from his {pecies. : 

* Looks, attentions, confolations,—in a word, fympathies, are 
what a man moft needs in this awful clofe of mortal fufferings. 
A kind look, a {mile, adrop of cold water to the parched lip— 
for thefe things a man fhall blefs you in death.’ p. 124. 


After this fpecimen, praife would be fuperfluous. 


Eftelle. By M. de Florian, Author of Numa Pompilius, Se. ce. 
avith an Effay upon Paftoral. Tranflated from the French, by 
Mrs. Sufanna Cummyng. 2¥ols, i12mo. 55. Wright. 1798. 


This paftoral has long been a favourite on the continent, where 
it has been ranked with the befl modern efforts of the kind. 
But the writer has deviated fo much from the common rules of 

aftorals, that we know not how to compare his work with the 
productions of Sannazarius, or of Gefner ; and it does not greatly 
refemble the paftoral drama. It is rather a kind of romance in 
which the manners, fentiments, and characters, are thofe of the 
fabled paftoral days ; but, in whatever clafs it may be ranked, its 
ftyle is rich and various, and the moral pure; and it cannot fail 
to afford ample gratification to /extimental readers. The tranflator 
has performed her tafk with more {kill than we fhould have ex- 
pected from a firft attempt. 

The Secluded Man; or, the Hiffory of Mr. Oliver. By the Rev. Mr. 
Holder, (Cantilena Captivitatis.). 2 Vols. 12mo. 65. Sewed, 
Lane. 1798. 

We are forry to fee the name of aclergyman, and, we believe, 
a philologift, in the title-page of fo duli a novel as the prefent. 
We do not mean to fay that we have not perufed wor/e perform- 
ances, and fuch as were likely to produce more injury than 
merely a wafte of time: the latter confequence, however, is fufli- 
cient to make us regret that the Secluded Man has not remained 
in a-ftate of /eclufion from the public. 

Statira, or the Mother. A Novel, by the Author of Intercfting Tales. 
12mo. 35s. Lane. 1798... | 


This volume contains two novelettes, nearly of the fame 
length, founded on the paflion of jealoufy. _ That which is en- 
titled Statira is the more interefting and inftructive; the other is 
extravagant and feeble. They feem to have been tranflated 
from the German. 

Crit. Rey. Vor. XXV. April, 1799. 2K 
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MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


An Oblique View of the Grand Conf/p:racy againgt Social Order ; oF 
cand:d Inquiry, tending to fhew what Part the Analytical, the 


Monthly, the Critical Reviews, and the New Annual Regifer, 
have taken in that Confpiracy. By the Author of a Concife Sketch of 
the intended Revolution. 8vo. 1s. Wright. 17,8. } 


Involved in an accufation of a very atrocious nature, we can- 
not examine this work without the imputation, if we fhould pro, 
nounce that cenfure which it feems to us to deferve, of being 
partig! # our own caufe. We are confident, however, that fuc 
a work as the prefent can make no imprefion whatever upon the 
reflecting part of the community ; and we fhall content ourfelves 
with placing before our readers fome of the chief grounds on 
which the writer prefumes to think that we are deftitute of all 
love to our country, as well as of all regard to our own interefts, 


‘I threw out an intimation at an early part of this inquiry, 
* that the Critical Review’s affected oppofition to Socinian prin- 
eiples might poffibly be adopted to give a lefs fufpeéted and there- 
fore a more extenfive influence to its political reafonings ; and in 
the following extraéts may be found fous exiftent grounds for 
this fuppofition. “ We congratulate Mr. Simeon on his mode of 
analyting a fermon, which we doubt not will in due time lead bim 
to found knowledge. He will by degrees examine more accurately 
every pofifian ; and he will not, fome few years hence, {peak fo 
pofitively and upon fuch weak grounds on eternal damnation, 
as he has done in the fkeleton of this difcourfe.” I think this not 
the-language cf a Keview zealous for the peculiar, the difcrimi- 
nating doétrines of chriftianity; and it is rather improbable that 
fo profefied an infidel as Pr—ftiey fhould be held up in fuch par- 
tial language as the following, by a periodical publication, really 
inimical to his principles, either political, or religious. “ Every 
liberal anc humane mind, to whatever political party it may incline, 
will rejoice that the author of this work has found an afvlum 
abroad 3 and every chriftian, of whatever denomination, wiil be 
pleafed to fee that, ftill zealous for the caufe of religion, Dr. 
Pr—filey refifts the attacks of the infidels, on the other fide of 
the Atlantic.” And again, “ The ftyle and manner of Dr,. 
Pr—ftley are well known : cquaily perfpicuous, he places his fen- 
timents in the plaineft manner before his hearers.” Pr. 19. 

We never knew before, that eternal damnation was a peculiar 
and difcriminating dottrine of the gao/pel—that is, of the good tidings- 
of a faviour to mankind ; and we imagine that our author has never’ 
given himfelf the trouble of reflcCting on the eternal damnation 
which formed a part of the pagan fyftem long before the intro- 
du&tion of chriftianity. He probably has never heard of thofe in- 
fernal regions where 


Sedet eternumque fedebit 


- Infelix Thefeus. 


But, even if we had interpofed our judgment on the queftion of 
eternal damnation, which we have not doue in the paflage quoted, 
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would that be a fufficient argument that we are ready to confpire 
dgainft focial order? Can it be faid that bifhop Newton, and 
many other ornaments of the church of England, were enemies 
of all religion and focial order becaufe they differed from Mr. 
Simeon and this writer with regard to the meaning of the word 
eternal? We are, however, happy to find by the concurrent tef- 

timony of refpectable divines, that our conjecture refpedting Mr. — 
Simeon’s proficiency in found judgment is ftrengthened by fub- 
fequent experience. If his preaching was at one time thought to 
lean too much to that clafs which is generally termed methoditti- 
cal, hig. mode of analyfing feems to be every day bringing him 
Fane to the bounds prefcribed by the fobriety of the church of 

land. 

‘We cannot retract our fentiment, that the liberal of all parties 
would rejoice in the fafety of Dr. Prieftley from popular outrage. 
This implies no approbation of the opinions, either religious or 
political, which he has adoptéd; and, indeed, far from »being 
confidered as the doétor’s advocates, we have received fome admo- 
nitions, intimating that we did not hold the balance entirely even 
between him and his antagonifts, and that we too much favoured 
the latter party. To expect abfolute perfection from any man or 
fet of men, is ridiculous. We have endeavoured io do our duty, 
convinced that, whatever may have been our failings, they cannot 
have arifen from the motives which this writer wifhes to infinuate. 

In the next paflage we approve Dr. Prieftley’s zeal in the caufe 
of religion; and it is to be obferved, that the queftion is not 
on the peculiar doétrines of chriftianity, in which we differ from 
him, but on the caufe of religion again{t deifmvand atheifm.. A 
true chriftian, we repeat, will be pleafed with every effort to fub- 
vert the caufe of error. If the pious Moravian fhould convert 
the Greenlander from his idolatry, fhall we not commend his zeal, 
though it may not be.tempered with all the prudence which ia our 
eltimation would render it more beneficial ? 

Perhaps our readers will be aftonifhed at the wafte of fo much 
time. on fo frivolous a fubje&. They will not expeét us to enter 
intoan examination of Dr, Prieftley’s ftyle, or te impugn the critical 
authority of the learned Mr. Cobbett. We have indeed taken 
more notice of this contemptible publication than it deferves; 
but it becomes us, in times like the prefent, to affert our inde- 
pendence, to declare that we will be {wayed by no faétion what- 
ever, and that, whether we are accufed on the one hand as parties 
in a confpiracy, which, if real, we fhould deteft, or, on the 
other. as too ftrenuous advocates for the Scriptures.againft the 
Age of Reafon and the pretended rights of man, we fhall perfift, 
as far as human infirmity will permit, in the fame courfe, un- 
biaffed by affection to particular writers, and weighing with im- 
partiality the arguments which may be adduced in favour of any 


opinion. =i 
Tales of the Hoy ; interfperfed with Song, Ode, and Dialogue. By 
| Peter Pindar, Efg. 4to. 35. Richardfon, 
The quaintnefs of this writer, as we have fo long been accuftomed 
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to it, ceafes to produce the effect of wit.. His productions, theres 
fore, now neceflarily appear to difadvantage; and thefe tales, we 
think, may juftly be reckoned among his worft pieces, We muft 
object alfo to the increafed indelicacy of Peter’s writings; a fault 
to which he has always’ been prone, and which loudly calls for re- 
prehenfion, There is, however, much of his original merit in the 
Tales of the Hoy—witnefs the dialogue which follows a common- 
place ballad upon a failor’s death. 


‘ Captain Noak. Charming, charming! a thoufand pities fuch a 
fine fellow fhould be meat for the fharks! Brooke-Wa2 tfon-legs are 
good enough for them! Pity! pity! but it ca’n’t be helped—a 
man isno more than a fparrow with God! A ftrange world this ! 
very bad world indeed in fome parts—hogged the moment it was 
launched—a number of rotten timbers! I think it muft have been 
built by contraé&t—yes! in fome private dock or other, fure as 
fate ! But we can’t help it—if the fhip be leaky, we muft keep the 
pumps agoing! All's one a hundred hence! What bufinefs have 
we todie? Fine fellow Xerxes, when he cried to think thatin a few 
years not a man of all his armies would be alive. Fine thought— 
pretty thought—natural too! I fhould like to have fhaken a paw 
with Xerxes, poor fellow——but then I.fhould not have been here, 
ladies and gemmen, to enjoy your good company! To order! to 
order !—-Mafter Squibb, tumble up! examine your wallet, and 
give us fomething good ! 

* Squibb, My dear friend, my hearty honeft hoft of the hoy, prin- 
cipal proprietor of the prince of pacquets, upon my foul I have 
nothing to offer—not a bit of a ballad—not a {lice of a fone—nor 
a tittle of a tale, to enliven the evening, and conjure up convi- 
viality. 

* Captain Noah. What! not you, Squibb? the prince of para- 
graph-makers! the nabob of news! the imp of invention! the 
lion of learning! and the very paper-kite of politics! What, you 
aground ? 

_,* Squidé. Let me perifh, my dear friend, if I poffefs a particle of 
power; I really, my dear friend, am as {tupid as that ftupid ftock, 
any humedrum chum, Barnaby Bufilehead, who never fo much as 
' blundered on a bon-mot ! 

-* Captain Noah. Come, come, no palavering me over, with my 
dear friend, and dear friend ; I hate the word, there’s fo much hy- 
pocrify in the world. Friend {hip i is a filent gentlewoman—makes 
no parade. The true heart dances no hornpipes on the tongue—a 
p-x on palaver, fay I—fo give us fomething, Mifter Modefty, if 
you pleafe. 

* Sguibs. Upon my honour, captain Noah. 

* Captain Noah, A bumper of falt water for mafter Squibb! 

* Squibd. Captain Noah! Captain Noah! 
§ Captain Noaf. Two bumpers of falt water to mafter Squibb ! 
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..© Squibb. Upon my foul, captain Noah, this is a, very ferious 
affair, d-mme ! | 

* Captain Noah. Three bumpers of falt water to mafter Squibb 
—and then hey for Coventry ! 

¢ Squibb, Well, Ui Ging! Til fing p. gt. 


A Letter to the Anti-Facobin Reviewers. By Charles Lloyd, Author of 
Edmund Oliver, &c. Fe. Sve, 1s, Arch. 1799. 


Mr. Lloyd remonftrates with the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers upon 
their mifreprefentation of the tendency of his Edmund Oliver. 


* I fhould not, gentlemen,’ (he fays) * have thus addreffed you 
on my own account. IJexpect to live down the influence of your 
imputations, and of imputations tenfold more important than yours; 
but I: have friends whom I efteem and: love, and who efteem and 
love me, that are warmly attached to the conftitution, to its‘church, 
and its king: they difintereftedly futfer for the mifreprefentation 
contained in your review, and to fatisfy their repeated intveagies, I 
have forced myfelf to the tafk of addreffing you.’ Pp. 16. ~~ 


The motive which Mr. Lloyd avows is laudable : but we with 
that he had avoided the violence and the jargon of the men whom 
he is addrefling. We obferve the fame fault in this letter which 
we cenfured in his Edmund Oliver—an unjuft and intemperate 
averfion to thofe whom he calls ‘ modern democrats.’ . His own 
opinions are exprefled with eloquence and force in the following 
fcene, extracted (we are informed) from an unpublifhed manu- 
{cript : 


¢ Colvil and Father Le Charier, an emigrant prief. 


© Le Charier. Said you fo, Colvil? You deplore, then, the 
fate of my wretched country ? : . 

‘ Colvil. As I would the fate of any, where more liberty ex- 
ifts than there is virtue to fupport it. 

‘ Le Charier. Ob, fir, it is the fafhion among many in this 
ifland, to affect to envy their neighbours acrofs the fea! No laws, 
noreligion, no public or private confidence !—What muft be the 
ftate of a nation where the whim, the humour of the moment, 
and the moft extravagant licentioufnefs of defire, alone ftimulate 
to action? | 

‘ Colvi]. Le Charier, our mad and modern fpeculatifts would 
reverfe the order of nature; would efface, with a facrilegious im- 
piety, the chara¢ter which the Maker of this world has fo evi- 
dentiy impreft upon it—the character of a myfferious imperfcéTion ! 
As for myfelf, when I confider the infinity of elements, the con- 
trariety of energies, that are at work in this fcene, not. made for 
mortal explanation ; I am only furprifed at their wonderful adap- 
tionand order! Is there an evil not teeming with a benefit? An 
abortion in nature, not capable of affuming a new and a better 
form? We accuie men — inftitutions, as if they were the authors 
of evil. That very fpirit of bitternefs, of accufation, proves 
that the fource lies deeper—in our own hearts. . 

¢ Le Charier. Since my earlieft youth Ihave been vifited with 
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many calamities—but in none of them could I trace the hand of 
man ; a mightier than he has fcourged me !—I have bowed myfelf 
down in contentednefs; 1 have learned humility—and amid all 
my afflictions, my religion has been a fure comforter ! 

‘ Colvil, Yet your afflictions have not been few or light. Le 
Charier, I {mile at the puny fuiferings of my feilow-men! Noe 
thing, however, will be perfect or ftable here. Perhaps it is in- 
tended that communities and empires fhould pafs through the 
ftages of youth, maturity, and old age, which charaGerife the life 
of man! > Virtue is not an affair of precept; no fvflem will plant 
itin the heart! —Trial, dificulty—difcipline, over which mau has 
no power, alone can produce it! Hence it will exift in the youzh, 
in the fimplicity of a nation jut emerging from obfcurity, through 
the falutary procefs of a.long defolation. In its vigour the equi- 
poife between its virtues, its liberty, and wealth, ftill remain; 
however its education is ended. Difficulty, and the hope of a 
fomewhat to be gained, thofe grand delegates of omnipotence, 
have-withdrawn themfelves. Contemplate a few generations, the 
equipoife is gone! The prone defires of human nature muft 
creep in ; its wealth and liberties will tyrannife over its virtues ; the 
divine may lament from the unfrequented temple, the legiflator 
may thunder from the fenate-houfe—’twill be in vain !+Better 
dream of imprifoning the winds! The mandate of deftruction 
is gone forth—the redeeming arm of chaftifement has fhrouded 
itfelf in thick darknefs!—that people is doom’d to fall! ’Tis 
not izs kings, its rulers that have precipitated it! It but takes, 
likepther human and mutable things, a new and downward tta- 
tion in the eternal wheel of deftiny '—Let us, then, tremble, and 
keep aloof. Thefe things are regiftered in the awful fecrets of 
Heaven ! | 

¢ Le Charier, Talk ever thus. I am one f{pited by the for- 
tunes of this world; yet do I love the worid, and my brethren 
who inhabit it. It foothes me thus to trace an Almighty Power 


in all things $ 


* Colvil.. So it is, my friend. The fortunate alone are they 


who complain!—Health, happinefs, and a fomewhat of virtue, 
form the general experience of man: hence we talk of their op- 

ofites, and he who has the feweft of thefe oppofites, talks with 
the loudeft and bittereft tongue! ’Tis a ftrange exception which 
he cannot brook !—But enough; you know what has led us to 
thise’twas your reqheft to be informed of my intention with re- 
gard to the poor children under your care, Le Charier, you 
undérftand me not. Kuowing that fam wealthy, and ones 
that I devote none of that wealth to my own eajoyment; an 
moreover, being acquainted with fome of my wayward fchemes, 
with regard to the more unfortunate of my brethren; you had 
imbibed, together with thofe around you, a fufpicion that I had 
enlifted myfelf as one of that light; thoughtlefs, and felf-confi- 
dent crew, who dream that a community without laws is a com- 
munity without vices—well, ftill let them dream! Yet heaven 
grant that they may be interrupted in their courfe, till their own 
virtues juftify their conciufions.’ P. 34. 
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“The fubfeqnent paffage is in the Anti-Jacobin Review. ¢ This 
Mr. Charles Lloyd we conceive to be one of the twin-bards who 
unite their impotent efforts to propagate their principles, which are 
alike marked by folly and wickednefs, in a kind of baby lan- 
guage, which they are pleafed to call blank verfe.’ The poems 
entitled Blank Verfe are charaéerifed by an uniform fpirit of 
piety; and in Mr. Lamb’s part of the volume there is not a fingle 
expreffion which can be tortured into a political meaning. We 
wondersthat Mr. Lloyd fhou!ld hope to convince men who, it is 
évident from this extract, deal in wilful calumny, and condemu 
what they have not read. 


The Britift Nepos ; or Youth's Mirror : being Sele& Lives of Ulnftri- 
ous Britons, who have been diftinguified by their Virtues, Talents, or 
remarkable Progre/s in Life, with Incidental and Pradical Reflec- 
ticus. Written putpofely for the Ufe of Schools, and carefully adapted 
to the Situations and Capacities of Britia Youth. By William Mavor, 
LL D. 12m0. 45.6d. Bound. Law. 1798. 


The biography of illuftrious men deferves a more diftinguifhed 
rank than it has hitherto occupied in the fyftem of: Britifh educa- 


tion ; and: we are happy to obferve that the plan of Mr. Mavor has,” 


been emploved on a fubject fo importantly conneéted with the 
impreilions of the youthful mind. This publication may, at firft 
view, feem fuperfluous to thofe who recolleé& a work called the 
Britith Plutarch ; but we think that Mr. Mavor's Nepes has fome 
advantages to recommend it to extenfive circulation. It is com- 
pendious, and includes thofe prominent characters of Britifh ex- 
celleuce with which it is chiefly defirable for our youth to be ac- 
guainted. | , . 
The ftyle in which the lives are written may juftly be com- 
mended ; and the author introduces them by a judicious preface. 


Chri? the Life of his People. A Sermon preached at the Lords Day 
Evening LeGure, in Broad Street, near Moorfields, Fanuary 14, 
1798. By Fohu Martin, 12mo, 6d. Martin. 1798. 


"There is nothing worthy of particular notice in this difcourfe, 
except one fentence, which has given great offence to many of the 
diffenters. : 


‘ I fear too, yea, I believe, were the French to come, and 
likely to prevail, that fome, if not many, both baptifts, pado- 
baptifts, and others, would join them,’ P. 29. 

In confequence of thefe and fome fimilar expreffions, the fub- 
fcribers to the Broad-ftreet lecture, at a general meeting, adopted 
the following refolutions : 


‘ Refolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting, that the ex- 
preffions ufed upon that occafion, are an ill-founded calumny, 
and have a tendency to bring the diflenting intereft into unde- 
ferved difgrace. : 

‘ Carried. (with only one diffenting voice.) 

¢ Refolved, That we confider Mr. Martin as no longer a pro- 
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per perfon to join with the other minifters in the fervices of this 
cure. 
‘ Carried. (with only two diffenting voices.)’ >. 10. | 
We have fo frequently expreffed our difapprobation of the men- 
tion of politics in the pulpit, that, however we may reprobate 
the feverity of the meeting upon this occafion, we cannot juflif 
a preacher who takes up the time of his auditors with fuch inf 
nuations, tte 
‘A Letter'to the Rev. Fohn Martin; occafoned by his late Publication of 
a Sermon preached in Broad Street, Fanuary 14, 1798. 80. 6d. 
. Button. | sone 
A dull letter, on a very uninterefting fubje&—the political 
opinions of John Martin, delivered from a pulpitin Broad-ftreet ! 


Remarks on a Letter'to the Rev. Fohn Martin; occafoned by his late 
‘ Publication of a Sermon preached in Broad Street, Fanuary 14, 
1798. 8wo. 6d. Button. *'1798. 


‘ie writer in fome meafure vindicates Mr, Martin’s expref- 
fions} but he neither throws any new light upon the fubjeét, nor 
‘writes in fuch a manner as may bring the contending parties of 
diffenters to a reconciliation. It is to be withed, for the fake of 
peace and charity, that they would fettle the difpute among them- 
felves, without any farther appeal to the nation through the me- 
dium of the prefs. 

An Addrefs to the Board of Baptif{ Miniffers. By Fohn Martin. 8v0. 
1s. Martin. 1798. 

The baptift minifters have a club at the Jamaica coffee-houfe, 
Of this fociety the author was a member; and, in-confequence 
of the expreflions quoted in. a preceding article, thefe refolu- 
tions were voted: © | 
'.€ 4, That to the beft of dur knowledge, and belief, the repre 
fentation Mr. Martin has given of the diffenters, does not apply 
to any individual, in any of ‘our proteftant diffenting churches. 

¢ Refolved unanimouily, | 

* 2. That Mr. Martip’s reprefentation, not appearing to be 

founded in fact, is confidered by us as highly calumnious, 
‘ Refolved nem. con. | r 

¢ One only of the brethren being neuter.’ pP. 7. 

The club, without doubt, had as good a right to fay that no in- 
dividual diffenter would ‘join the French, as their companior. had’ 
to exprefs his fears;on the contrary fide of the queftion: but we 
hope that the. fecond refolution may never be brought to the 
teft; and unlefs an invafion fhould take place, it is not likely to 
appear whether Mr. Martin’s reprefentation was founded on a fuf- 
ficient knowledge of the temper of the fociety. The truth of 
the cafe feems to be, thatthe preacher was too intemperate in: 
the pulpit, and his brethren out of the pulpit; and we, as in. 
different fpectators, recommend to both parties, for their ferious 
Ce and meditation; the thirteenth chapter of St. Paul’s Firft 


piftle to the Corinthiaws. 
CLD 
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Mw. Goffelin’ s firft work; Géographie des Grecs arialyléé, 





ancients were acquainted with.the globe, or as their defcrip-’ 
tions. could be applied to-our own matured’ and “extenfive’ 
knowledge. The author traced, with a minute and fcientific 
accuracy, the attainments of the Greeks in‘ that branch of 
ftudy, and, -with perfevering diligence, examined’ their mea- 


within the reach ot our judgments. Of this work, mentioned 
with a cold refpec& by Dr. Robertfon, and occafionally quoted 
with undiftinguifhing careleisnets by other authors, we gave 
a full account in the year 1791 *, and recommended an Eng- 
lifh verfion. It has, however, engaged little of the attention 
of our geographers; and the fame Tiftlef sani with re- 





* dee our ITd Vol..New Arr. p. 488, 
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was.caltulated to form a new era in the {cience, ‘fo far as the’ 


fures, thus bringing the very elements of «heir coniputation , 
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gard to the extent of the ancient geographical knowledge, has 
continued to prevail. We hope to be more fortunate in ex- 
citing attention to the prefent volumes. 

' “The analyfis of the Grecian geography deferved and ob- 
tained a prize, asthe’ moft fatistactory comparifon of the 
geographical fyftems of Strabo and Ptolemy—the fubje& pro- 
pofed by the academy of Lafcriptions and Belles Lettres. The 
memoirs contained in the volumes before us, and fome others 
which may be foon expected, were deftined for the collections 
of that academy, ‘already rich in phological and other learned 
difquifitions, The fuppreffion of the fociety difperfed the 
members, and interrupted the publication; but the prefent 
rulers of the ftate encouraged M. Goffelin to add his memoirs 
to the former ftock. j 

The ingyiries of this writer have two obje@s. One-is to 
reftore the tyftems of geography, publifhed at different. times 
by thé ancients: five, of which only confuted traces re- 
mained, have-been-already re-eftablithed ; and our author-ia-. 
tends to proceed to others, which may in future be difcovered. 
Their elucidation is, he thinks, neceffary to explain numerous 
difficulties which occur in reading the works of the hiftorians 
and geographers of antiquity ; and they will be ftill more: in- 
terefting, when it may be in our power to unite them, by af- 
certaining the various epochs of the hiftory of aftronomy. His 
_ fecond object is to follow the ancient navigators and travellers, 
to -afcertain the principal places which they vifited, and fix 
the limits of their difcoveries. 

In the progrefs of thefe memoirs, it is propofed to conduct 
the reader, with ‘ the compafs in his hand,’ along thofe coafts 
of Europe, Afia, and Africa, which the ancients frequented. 
M. Goflelin begins his career from Africa, paffes to the 
fouthern coafts of Afia, and thence to the interior parts of 
that continent, to point out the limits of the. undifputed 
knowledge which the Greeks and Romans had of the coun- 
try, and to fhow where the Seres, with whom they traded, 
were fituated. He then examines the northern coafts of Eu- 
rope, and finifhes the prefent pu'vication with a complete 
_ periplus of the Mediterranean, pointing out the courfe of the 
nations and colonies which have fucceffively peopled its 
banks or its numerous iflands. A few vacancies only will 
then remain, which will be fillet up in the concluding me- 
moirs. A plan fo comprehenfive, requiring confiderable 
learning, diligent examination, and perfevering induftry, we 
fhould defpair of feeing complete, if much had not been done 
in the volumes before us, and if we had not already a°very ad- 
vantageous {pecimen of the talents, adapted to this labour, in 
the analytis already noticed. 
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The firft memoir relates to the fyftem of Hipparchus; and, 
if it poffeffed no other merit, it would deferve our attention 


from the diligent colleGtion of the fragments of this geogra- 
pher, who firft gave a form and cma 4 ta his fcience b 


refting it on aftronomical obfervations.: M. Goffelin, thou 
he: defends- Hipparchus againft the criticifms of Strabo, is 
not blind to his errors, which, though’ not very numerous, are 
important. ‘The memoir itfelf is filled with numerical dif- 
quifitions and comparifons, which do not render it interefting 
to'tlie general reader, but which enhance its value to the fcien- 
tifie seographer. ~~ , 

° After mentioning the general merits of Hipparchus, in af- 
Gertaining the fituation of places by the different times of the 
eclipfes of the fun and-moon, M. Goffelin ftates the circum- 
ftance in which Pliny and Strabo ‘difagree with regard to his 
opinions. The latter obferves, that Hipparchus like Erato- 
{thenes, admitted the divifion of the circle into 360 parts (the 
Indian method), each of which was computed to confiftof 
‘oo ftadia, fo that the circumference of ‘the globe confifted of 
252,000 of thefe ftadia. Yet, fays Pliny, he afterwards 
added fomething lefs than 25,000 hadia to the former num- 
ber. ‘This contradi&tion to the whole fy{tem of Hipparchus, 
who feems to reft in every part of his work on the computa- 
tion of 700 ftadia to a degree, has been long noticed and va- 
rioufly accounted for. M. Goffelin fhows the errors of each 
explanation, and, after a minute inveftigation, adds the fol- 
lowing conclufion, 


«After fo many defective attempts to explain a paffage in 
Pliny, may it not be*concladed that the Roman naturalift 
miftook. the point? We may in other refpeéts obferve, 
ft; That Pliny’s compilations of the works of Eratofthenes 
and Hipparchus were‘often made without underftanding them, 
as appears by his marking, in emphatical terms, circumf{tances 
not furprifing, even in his own zra; 2dly, that, as no other 
ancient author—not even Strabo, who had more deeply ftudied 
the works of Hipparchus than Pliny—faid any thing of fuch 
a quotation,.a doubt of its authenticity may reafonably be en- 
tertained ; 3dly, that the words, “a Jittle Je/s than 25,000 


ftadia,” {how that this was not the language of Hipparchus. 


‘ It, after thefe refle€tions, it be contended, that Hipparchus 
made the circumference of the earth, in any circumftances, 
more than 252,000 ftadia, no other explanation can be given 
than that, after the example of Eratofthenes, he occafionally 
added as many ftadia as were vir? 2 to obtain fractions 


more manageable in his fubdivifions. This idea is fupported 


by a paflage in Marcianus Heracleotes, iitimating that Era- 
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ofthenes made the greateft circumference of the earth 259,200 

ia—that is, 720/ftadia in a degree, 12 in a minute, and + 

in each fecond—which would greatly fimplify the calcula- 

tions both in latitude.and longitude... If this be true, the text 

of. Pliny .muft be ‘eorreéted in this manner ; and, . however 

great the change, we fhould thus obtain the interpretation of a 
paflage otherwife inexplicable. 

‘ We think, however, that Pliny or his copyitts were in, an, 
error, and that ‘Hipparchus made no. change i in the, numbers, of, 
Eratofthenes: The.work, in which it was of moft importance; 
to announce and employ his correction, was undoubtedly. that 
in which he publithed his table of climates, fince, he. ph 
reprebended Eratofthenes in feveral points; and.a reform in, 
the meafure of the earth would have been fufficient authority, 
for his critici{m...., Strabo afhrms, on_the contrary, -that. to 
eftablifh the diftances, in the dire@tion of the meridian, of Me- 


TOe, Hipparchus employed ftadia of 700.to a degree.’ 


The formation of the table of the climates:of Hipparchus, 
and the conftruction of his chart, were tafks of labour‘and im- 
portance. ‘The geogtapher had only the imperfect abftract 
of Strabo, who. prejudiced by kis opinion that the globe 
was not habitable beyond 54° north, néglected to notice thofe 
points which Hipparchus had eftablithed beyond it. ° The 
chart of the globe, according to this geographer’s fyftem, i isa 
valaable acquifition. The minute ‘details ‘and corrections 
cannot be abridyed. One opinion, which had a great: influ- 
ence on his fyftem, m may be mentioned. He fuppofed that the 
ocean. ‘did not form a continued fea, but-that ‘thm divided 
it, forming many diltinét bafins. "This, idea was derived 
from Seleucus a Bab ylon, who, referring probably. to: the 
different heights of ‘he tides, remarked, that the; ocean did 
not, in every part, offer the fame appearances... Lhis fyftem 
fed him, and other ancient geographers to extend the weft- 
ern fhores of Africa, indefinitely, into the Atlantic ocean, to 
meet the Indian coaft, or fome other unknown country. This 
doctrine, which was,a leading tenet in the fchool of Alexan- 
dria 2, may have induced the geographers of the middle ages to 
infert indeterminately, in their charts, iflands in the Atlantic 
under the naine of Antillia (the oppofite a long before 
the- difcovery of America. 

‘The next_memoir bears the title of Inquiries i into. the Geo- 

raphical Knowledge of the.Ancients on the Weftern Coafts 
of Africa. With this view M. Goffelin examines the periplus 
of Hanno, that of Scylax and Polybius, the tables of Prolemy, 
and the different traditions concerning the ifles of the Atlan- 
tic. All thefe remains of antiquity ought to be confidered [O- 
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one unfortunately they Kaye been divided ; and thofe who 
ave examined the periplus of Hanno, have not noticed that 


of Polybius (mentioned by Pliny), who made the fame voyage, 
and fixed, by itinerary meafures, the diftances which the 


Carthaginian general rege days’ fail. All thefe are now 
1 


brought together ; and they confiderably illuftrate each other. 
Hanno’s mode of computation is indeed uncertain ; and his 
daily navigation has been greatly over-rated. By a careful exa- 
mination of the progrefs of modern navigators in ftrange feas, 
compared with the pofitive evidence 6f Scylax, réefpecting the 
ancient rate of failing, M. Goffelin thinks ic highly probable, 
that the common day’s fail of the Carthaginian fleet could not 
far exceed two lundred ftadia or from fifteen to twenty geo- 
graphical miles. This muft greatly fhorten the reputed extent 
of the voyage, which M. Goffelin would reduce much within 
the diftance of Cape Bojador. 

Our geographer has tranflated the Periplus, which he has 
alfo iMluftrated with a commentary. Of courfe he confiders 
it as a genuine fragment of ancient geography, with the ex- 
ception of the introdu&tgry part. The firft error, which geo- 
graphers have committed, is, he thinks, by not attending to 
the fituaiion of Calpe and Abila, the pillars of Hercules, 
Thefe are far within the ftraits ; and from them the Mediter- 
ranean was always meafured. Hanno exprefsly fays, that, 
having founded the city .of Thymiaterion,-he reached the 
promontory of Soloe by.a weftern courfe. Thymiaterion 
was therefore on the northern coaft of Africa, on the fite of 
old Tangier, and Soloe was Cape Spartel. A?noft every an- 
cient geographer has defcribed Soloe as the point whence the 
coaft of Africa trends to the fouth, fuppofed by Bougainville 
to be the modern Cape Bojador. 

The pofition of the ifland Cerne, as defcribed by Hanno, 
has occafioned great labour to every commentator, perhaps 
without much reafon ; for Hanno does not fay that it is op- 
pofite to Carthage, but that he judged it, from his failing, to 


. be fo. If the former pofitions are true, and they are fortified 


both by reafon and authority, M. Goffelin mult be right in 
fuppofing Cerne to be the little ifland Fedal] : that the diftance 
fhould appear equal from Carthage to the Pillars, and thence 
to Cerne, though really unequal, may perhaps be accounted 
for, from Hanno’s failing, in the firlt part, along known 
coafts, and, in the fecond, in feas with which he was 
not fo well acquainted. The whole of the paffage, how- 
ever, is involved in difficulty. On turning to the orlginal, 
we find the paffage, which relates to the oppofition to Car- 
thage, thus-exprefled ; swner yap o waxs—the navigation feemed 
to be fimilar. : 
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_ In the gulf, in which Cerne is placed, Hanno afcended two 
rivers, or rather, as we think, the fame river, in one part ex- 
panded into a lake. ‘This is at prefent the lake of the Ne- 
grees, which formerly communicated with the fea, All the 
akes and rivers of Africa feem to have contained crocodiles, 
which diminish in number proportionally with the increafe 
- ef the human race; and we need not -go to the Senegal for 
thefe-devouring reptiles. 

In the twelve days’ fail from Cerne, the navigators could not 
have advanced much abeve 3° 30’ of latitude. They arrived at 
a cape, which anfwers to Cape Ger ; and the gulf which they 
difcovered on doubling it, was that of St. Croix. The fires 
which they there faw were thofe mentioned by Bruce, of 
burning grafs. The defcription is fo different from that of the 
fires afterwards obferved, which were evidently volcanic, 
that it is neceflary to point out the two kinds, 

After doubling another cape, called by them the Weftern 
Horn, which appears to be Cape Agalon, they met with a 

ulf, which contained fome low iflands; and, during four 
says? fail, obferved thé volcanic fires on the coaft. The whole 
of this coaft is {till obferved to be voléanic. A navigation of 
three days to the fouth carried them to the Southern Horn, Cape 

Non; and the Gorillz, beyond which they did not proceed, 
were fituated on the fhores of a gulf juft within it. 

We have entered more at length into our author’s expla- 
nation of this ancient narrative, as it proceeds on grounds 
equally juft and fcientific ; and the whole of this navigation 
is reduced to the river Non, 2° to the north of Cape Bojador. 
‘Other circumftances fupport this opinion. The winds, on 
the coaft of Africa, are generally to the weft ; and to double 
Cape Bojador, even with the affiftance of the compafs, was fo 
difficult, that, for a great part of the fifteenth century, it baffled 
the fkill and perfeyerance of the Portuguefe navigators. Indeed, 
if ancient mariners proceeded as far as Hanno is fuppofed to 
have extended his voyage, the torrid zone muft have been 
known to be habitable. 

The Periplus of Scylax corroborates that of Hanno. Lixus 
he indeed places before the promontory of Soloe; but he has 
evidently given this name, by miftake, ¢o another river; and 
the Lixus of Hanno he calls Xion, an appellation not very 
different, if the initial A be omitted. 

The Periplus of Polybius is given in a confufed manner by 
Pliny ; but, in different parts, there are fufficient data to. fix 
fpots,-which ferve as ftandards of comparifon; and they 
ftrongly fupport our author's fyftem. Polybius feems not ta 
have proceeded fo far as Hanno; for the diftances, though 
at firft accurately marked, are afterwards omitted, and ¢ days’ 
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fail,’ in the Carthaginian manner, fubftituted. Our author’s 
reform of the text is ingenious and highly probable. 

The tables of Ptolemy, which are next examined, appear 
confufed, and at: firft fight flrongly militate againft M. Gof- 
felin’s fyftem. The names are greatly changed, and are extended 
far to the fouth of the limits afigned. ‘The tables, however, 
are copied from Marinus of Tyre: the maps are thofe of the 
fame author ; for, though Ptolemy has correéted many of his 
charts, thofe of the weltera coaft of Africa remain the fame, 
and their original date is nearly that of the zra of Polybius. 
In thefe charts, a degree of latitude is equal to feven hundred 
ftadia ; the calculation is made from the weftern extremity of 
the ftrait, and the meafures are eftimated by {trarght lines. 
After having eftablifhed thefe points, M. Goffelin examines 
the tables ; and, of the twenty-four firft pofitions, he accu- 
rately traces eighteen. Thefe lcad to Cape Non; ‘and the 
ftations, not afcertained, are fome trifling intermediate ones, 
and they are not fucceffive. Thefe, however, do not fill a 
third of the coaft apparently known according to thefe charts. 
What is furprifing (and we think it is clearly demonftrated 
in this part of the memoir), the fame rivers and promontories 
are repeated with little change in the names, and lefs in the 
order or the diftances. The third part, it is plautibly con- 
tended, is a copy of the fecond part. 


‘ Two remarkable circumftances contribute to fupport our 
opinion. Firft, Ptolemy affures us, that, from the bottom of 
the ‘‘ great gulf of the weft,” the weftern Athiopians occupy a 
vaft unknown traét, extended indefinitely fouthward and wett- 
ward, beyond the fifth degree of fouth latitude. If then the 
ancients had reached the gulf of Guinea, where could the 
have found countries farther weft than the fhores, a wed 
finuofities they had followed? How could they have faid, 
that the fouthern limits of Aéthiopia were unknown to them, 
{ince they muft have vifited thefe limits? How could they 
affert, that weftern AXthiopia was bounded on the fouth and 
weft by unknown countries, fince, in that direCtion, they 
muft have feen the Atlantic Ocean ?—Secondly, It was the 
opinion of the fchool of Alexandria, that Africa could not 
be doubled by fea, Strabo and other geographers believed 
that the Atlantic united with the Indian ocean ; but Hippar- 
chus was perfuaded, that each fea was confined to a pecu- 
liar bafin; and, though Pofidonius attacked this opinion, 
Ptolemy, by adopting it, continued its influence through two 
centuries ;. fo that jt was deemed impofflible to furround 
Africa. 

‘ To continue this opinion fo long againft fuch authorities, 
the navigators, who frequented the oh ma coa{fts of Africa, 


muft have been unable to prove that, after a certain extent of 
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coaft, it verged to the eaft: they muft have been ftopped by 
the fouthern point of a: cape, which they were unable to 
double; and feeing' the coaft’ towards this cape trend to the 
weft, they muft have fuppofed it impoffible that they could in 
this way arrive to the eaft of Africa. Thefe different cireum- 
ftances meet only on the north of Cape Bojador, in the gulf 
which receives the river Non. From the bottom of 'this gulf, 
the fhore goes weftward, more fteadily, than in any other part 
of the coaft. Thence to Cape Blanc, the coaft trends rapidly 
fouth and fouth-weft, and, from Cape Blanc to Cape Verd, to 
the fouth. Had the ancients proceeded fo far, their opinion 
of a weftern coaft would have been found untenable. Had 
they doubled Cape Verd, and proceeded to Sierra Leone, or 
any part of Guinea, the direétion of. the .coaft, eaftward, 
would have deitroyed the fyitems of Hipparchus and Ptolemy. 
Since thefe fyftems were deftroyed only about. the year 1432 
by the fuccefs of Gillianez, is it not natural to conclude, that 
no known navigator had, before his time, extended his re- 
fearches beyond Cape Bojador ?? 


~. Thefe obfervations are juit and ftriking ; and we may ob- 
ferve, in concluding this part of the argument, that, if the 
foundations of our author’s fyftem, viz. the rate of failing, 
and the points from which Hanno’s departure was taken, be 
well founded, the reft muft indifputably follow. In our opi- 
nion they are well eftablifhed. 

Proceeding to the chapter which treats of the ‘traditions 
refpecting the iflands of the Adantic,’ adjacent to the coafts 
juft examined, we may remark, that, at the extremity of Han- 
no’s expedition, he mentions the Gorillz, and tells us, that he 
chiefly faw females, who fought with fury ; that he killed three 
of them, and carried their fkins, covered with hair, back to 
Carthage. Thete female Gorille are fuppofed to be the Gor- 
gons of antiquity ; the ifland of the Gorille, the Gorgades, 
and ihe Gorgons, from the authority of Xenophon of Lam- 
pfacus, quoted by Pliny, are confidered as the fame. The fup- 
pofed females were thofe of the ouran-outang tribe ; but they 
afforded a foundation for a Grecian fable; and the fabulifts of 
Greece, with their, ufual facility of adopting perfons and 
changing fituations, have transferred the Gorgons to the Me- 
diterranean, where they were defeated by Perfeus, a hero de- 
rived from India. The Gorgons are mentioned by Hefiod ; 
and, though we fhould not think it meceffary to believe, that 
the Gorillz were Hefiod’s Gorgons, perhaps it may be fafely 
admitted, This coincidence leads M. Goffelin to examine 
the zra of Hanno’s periplus; and, after fome difcuffion, he 
confiders Carthage as having been founded about 1235 years 
before the Chriftian era, and the age of Hetiod as being 
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about 950 before the fame epoch. Carthage’ had therefore 
flourifhed nearly three centuries before the time of Hefiod; 
and this voyage might have eafily occurred, and its refult been 
known. We were inclined to place the zra of the voyage 
later; and it would be no diffieult matter to raife objections 
to either date, and, above all, to the probability of any pub- 
lication of the incidents of the voyage by @ nation fo jealous 
of commercial rivalry as the Phoenicians. But we have-not 
room for foch difcufhons; nor’are we fatished that our poti- 
tions would be better eftablifhed than thofe of M. Goffelin. 
Even thé jealoufy of the Carthaginians may have allowed the 
ftory of the Gorgons to tranfpire, while their fituation was 
concealed. 

~ The iflands next’ noticed are the Hefperides or Fortunate 
Iflands. What we, once had occafion to remark of Thule, 
applies to the Hefperides: it was on the north, at the extreme 
limits of the geographical knowledge of the ancients, and was 
removed continually as thefe were extended, tll it migrated 
to Iceland or Spitzbergen—to ‘Nova Zembla or the Lord 
knows where.’ In the fame way, the Fortunate Iflands were, 
in our author’s opinion, fome fertile {pots in the great defert 
Oafis, thence removed to a fimilarly favoured diftrict on the 
fouth of the greater Syrtis, then farther to the weit, on the 
banks of the Lixus, till they terminated in real iflands of the 
Atlantic. M.Goffelin thinks that the table of Atlas and Hef- 
perus was purely geographical, and that the feven daughters 
of Atlas were the feven Fortunate Iflands, formed by the 
higher pics of this mountain, extending into the fea, and rifing 
above its furface. 

The Atlantis of Plato was probably one of thefe projecting 
heights of the Atlantic chain, the difcovery of which, reaching 
Plato, gave occafton to his fabie, -and aftorded a fcene for his 
political {peculations. He was careful, however, to immerge it 
in the fea, Jeft any one might feek tdr it without fuccefs. He 


feems to have repented of the vaft extent which he firft af- 


figned to it; for, in the Critias, he reduces it to a fquare, each 
fide of which did not exceed 3000 ftadia. Ariftotle fpeaks of 
the difcovery of a fertile ifland in the Atlantic by the Car- 
thaginians, which was probably the Atlantis, fince no other 
was known in Greece. 

Sertorius, according to Pliny, difcovered anofher ifland of 
this groupe ; and was fo captivated by its fertility, as to deter- 
mine on retiring to it. T’wenty years afterwards, Statius 
Seboflus undertook the publication of .the difcoveries of Serto- 
rius and fome of his followers; but, in his attempt to com- 
bine the different itineraries; he committed many miftakes, 
which, for-1400 years, contributed to confufe the geography 
of the weitern coafts of Africa, Thefe M. Goffelin attempts 
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to reQtify with various fuccefs. On the whole, as we now 
know that no iflands exift in the fpots defcribed by Seboftus, 
and that his topographical defcriptions are realifed by the ap- 


pearances, &c. of the Canary Iflands, we may be 
author’s explanation to be juft. 

Juba of Mauritania was the next adventurer in thefe feas. 
This prince was fond of geographical inquiries, and, from his 
fituation, well placed for farther difcoveries in the Atlantic, 
He examined the Fortunate Iflands, and another groupe to the 
eaft, called Purpuraria from the murex fithery eftablifhed 

‘there.: The Purpurariz are the moft eaftern of the Canary 

iflands ; the two principal of which are Lanccrote and Forta- 
venture. The fartheft jfland he calls Ombrios, tHe Pluvialia 
of Seboftus, the modern Ferro. Junonia and Capraria an- 
{wer to Palma and Gomera. Teneriffe muft be the Nivaria, 
from its {nowy mountain ; and Canaria, in fpite of errors and 
accidents, has preferved its name and given it to the whole 
groupe. The iflands placed on the charts of Ptolemy are next 
examined, and reduced to the fame colle&tion; and the me- 
moir is concluded by a table of correfponding names, in an- 
cient and modern authors. 

We have dwelt on this work, with a view of drawing 
the attention of enlightened geographers to M. Goffelin’s 
fyftem. It may, at firft fight, appear bold and chimerical ; 
but, when fully examined, it will be appreciated with greater 
juftice. If it fhould be eftablithed, it will greatly Ae 
many parts of ancient hiftory, and many circunsftances re- 
{pe€ting ancient manners ; and, even if it fhould be found, on 
the whole, untenable, it will awaken the minds of the learned 
from the torpor which they feem to have contracted, and di- 
minifh that blind~admiration of the acquifitions of remote 
ages, which has long been fondly cherifhed. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Mémoires Hiftoriques de Stéphanie-Louife de Bourbon-Conti, 


écrits par Elie-meme. Paris. 1798. 


Hiftorical Memoirs of Stephanie-Louife de Bourbon-Conti, 
written by Herfelf. 2 Vols. 8vo. 10s. Sewed. Imported 
by De Boffe. 


AT any other period than the prefent, the oircumftances 
related in thefe volumes would have fixed the attention of the 
public. But the ftates of Europe have been fhaken to their 
foundation by the effects of a mighty and tremendous revolu- 
tion ; and, amidft the wreck of kmgdoms, the wrongs of an in- 
dividual have been unnoticed, and her cries unheard, Dreadful 
has been the deftiny of the Bourbons'; but it is indeed true, 
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that ‘the moft unfortunate individual of that unfortunate race 
js not yet in the grave.’ Thefe volumes will declare to 
the world the injuries fuftained by the female to whom we 
allude; and furely they muft excite the Ee aE and com- 
paffion of the reader: but the fufferer, we fear, has litle elfe 
to expect; her confolation muft be, that there is a better 
world, and there muft her hope be placed. 

The writer of thefe memoirs was born in 1762. She was 
the illegitimate child of the late prince of Canti, by a duchefs 
who poffeffed great beauty, ample riches, and an illultrious 
name. That name is concealed; but we are told that the 
was known at court by the appellation of /a delle ducheffe. 
Thefe circumftances may point out, to thofe who can re- 
member the French court at that period, a woman whofe 
conduct renders credible the hiftory of Savage’s fuppofed 
mother. - By permiffion of Louis XV. the child was called 
countefs of Mont-Cair-Zain—an anagram of the names of her 
parents. It was the intention of the prince of Conti to procure 
an-act of legitimation for this daughter, of whom he was ex- 
tremely fond; and the king promifed to grant it. But the 
mother warmly oppofed this intention, unwilling that the 
{plendid fortunes ot the child fhould excite curiofity, and lead 
to the difcovery of a fecret which the had fo much intereft to 
conceal. The prince appeared to yield, left the thould utterly 
caft off her child. The infant was entrufted to the care of a 
woman who called herfelf Delorme, who was {till young, and 
had talents for intrigue. This woman affected to be fond of 
the child before the prince; and, on that account, fhe fre- 
quently experienced his generofity. 

The prince obtained permiffion that his daughter might wear 
the cordon bleu ; a favour which, in the preceding reign, had 
been granted to his mother. A medallion, having the por- 
trait of the prince on one fide and that of the duchefs on the 
other, was affixed to the cordon. It feems ftrange that the 
duchefs fhould have permitted this, particularly as the prince 
infifted that the child thould never be without this mark of 
diftinGtion. | 

The affe€tion of the prince for this child knew no bounds; 
and the of courfe was delighted when fhe faw her father. 
¢ He loved (fhe fays) to excite in me the moft agreeable fur- 
prife by vifiting me unexpectedly. If I was in an undrefs, 
his impatience would not fuffer him to wait while my at- 
tendants dreffed me: he would take me in his arms and bear. 
me to his carriage, which always {tood at fome diftance*from 
the hétel. I leave you to conceive the furprife of the™méigh- 
bourhood at this tondnefs. He even carried it fo far as to get 
out of his carriage to purchafe for me whatever excited m 
defire or even attraged: my attention. At our return, he 
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earneftly defired my nurfe never, for a moment, to lofe ficht 
of me—recommended an indulgence to the whims of her 
charge, and forbade all ‘contradiction which might four my 
chara&ter.. His will was puntually followed; and my hap- 
pinefs feemed complete. My mother concurred in augmentin 
it by the moft tender cares. © A’rivalry in promoting it exifted 
between her and my father: her bounty equaled that of the 
moft liberal of princes. A numerous houfehold, attached to 
my fervice,; and happy°in my profperity, received from my 
parents frequent marks of kindné{fs; and they particular} 
fhowcered their favours upon my nurfe : the attachment which 
fhe had the addrefs to difplay towards me had gained, or ra- 
ther, alas! ufurped, the confidence of tiiy father. He gave her 
the title of tutorefs of his daughter; this was akind ot fuper- 
intendance over the affiflants in my education. As he was — 
the friend of the fine. arts, he could eafily draw around him 
the moft celebrated mafters of every Kind, who would emu- 
~ Joufly exert themfelves in procuring for me the beft ornament 
of childhood, of youth, indeed of every age—agreeable talents 
and ufeful knowledge. Jean-Jacques then filled the univerfe 
with the celebrity of his name and the éc/et of his glory: the 
immortal inftructor of the human race, the preceptor of Emi- 
lius, he whofe enchanting ftyle makes Sophia an obje& of 
adoration, was invited by my father to direct the growing 
reafon of his daughter. ‘The prince negleéted nothing to ob- 
tain from the philofopher this extraordinary favour. It was 
more eafy to determine the friend of mankind to render a 
fervice than to receive a benefit ; yet it required nothing lefs 
than the gratitude and friendfliip which he bore my father to 
engage him to charge himtelf with thefe truly paternal cares. 

¢* O my mafter, never thall I forget thy wife leffons} thou 
couldeft not forefee the dreadful évils which were to defcend 
upon thy unfortunate pupil: thou hadft fown in my young 
heart the feeds of that {weet philanthropy which renders happy 
ail around it ; and [ feermed to have been born for the happi- 
nefs of others.; Ah! if I have not been able to, put in prac- 
tice the fublime morality which thy feeling foul inculcated— 
celeftial fpirit! if I cannot prefent myfelf before thee fur- 
rounded with grateful hearts whofe happinefs was my work, 
if I cannot offer to thee the homage’of happy beings which I 
promifed to offer, if my tears and thofe of my friends are the 
only tribute which I can bring to thy memory, O Jean. 
Jacques, do not accufe thy pupil! do not regret the precious 
time’ employed in forming her mind! I fhould have beer 
woitlay of thee in profperity ; I fhould have realifed the dreams 
of thy fenfibility, of thy benevolent philofophy. If heaven had 
not tried me by the extremes of adverfity, I fhould have been. 
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indebted to thee for finding my own. happinefs in the wel- 
fare of my.fellow-creatures ; but this, 1 owe to thee, that. 
I poffefs that, {trong and -intrepid. fpirit,. which, rifing above 
misfortune, has fupported itfelf to this day with courage, and. 
without arraigning providence for thofe evils which, by their 
number and nature, would have terrified the moft ftoical foul. 
Hadft thou taught me the fame firninefs for misfortunes. not 
my'‘own, this paper would not fo often have been moiftened 
with ‘my tears !’ Mates’ ta We 


»An education dire&ted by Rouffeau-demands attention ; and 
itis pleafant:to linger on this part of: his. pupil’s life ; for the 
remainder can only excite the painful fentiments. of fruitlefs. 
indignation and unavailing pity... ‘ He not only employed all 
his care (fays our authorefs) to develope the moral and ‘intel- 
le€tual qualities of his pupil—he not only wifhed to form 
my underftanding and my heart, but particularly employed 
himfeif, during the early years of my life, in creating for me a 
robuit temperament, in unfolding my phyfical ftrength, in ac- 
cuftoming me to endure without complaint the inclemency. of 
the weather, fatigue, thirft and hunger, to fleep upon -the 
ground, to eat every thing without diflike, and to fuffer from 
no privations. He :alone directed whatever regarded my 
phyfical and moral education. He never permitted my at- 
tendants to fervé me with meat: it was only by a kind of con- 
defeenfion that he allowed me to make ufe of its juices. He 
was never perfeClly fatisfiied but when he faw me take cold milk 
for foup, vegetables in their feafon, and ripe fruits, He had 
prefcribed {mall muffins, and exprefsly forbidden that I fhould 
have any bread except the eoarleft and moft baked. But, as 
he was not prefext at all my meals, my governefs, who loved 
the little cakes of /a rue Nétre- Dame des Viftoiré, had fecretly 
formed me to her tafte, and affifted me in deceiving the-good 
Jean-Jacques. I was more docile with regard to wine, of 
which 1 was never very fond. He ordered that it fhould be 
given to me ina very mall quantity, once or twice a week at 
moft ; and perhaps | fhould not have made the leaft ufe of it, 
if it had not been in fome-degree forbidden. Above all, he 
required that my food fhould be frequently varied, to prevent 
me from acquiring a habit of preferring one kind, and con- 
tracting a diflike for another. 

_* Having fallen into the moft dreadful mifery by a chain of 
unprecedented events, have had occalion to appreciate the 
importance of thefe precautions, fo minute and trifling im ap- 
pearance, that my governefs would {mile with contempt when 
they were mentioned, After my indifpofitions and various. 
fafferings. I thould not have exifted at prefent, if my body had 
not been previoufly accuftomed to content itfelf with the moft 
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fimple food. Every day that paffes, I fay to myfelf, it is to the 
rovident care of Jean-Jacques that [ am indebted for feeing 


it; this day is another beneft conferred on me by my illuftri- 
ous tutor.’ % 


To éxcite emulation, a boy of the fame age was chofen for 
the companion of her fports and ftudies. This affociate, from 
his drefs, was known by the appellation of the Huffar of the. 
little countefs of Mont-Cair-Zain. They had the fame inftruat- 
ors in logic, mathematics, geography, mufic, drawing, rid- 
ing and military exercifes; for the litthe countefs was made. 
a foldier,: and her father formed a regiment of children in the 
Conti uniform, to manceuvre with her and rhe huffar on field- 
days.” ‘The prince: made the young volunteers obferve the 
moft rigid‘difcipline. At night they flept upon mats placed 
on the ground: ney made their own fires in camp, and pre- 
pared their own food :. but, in the place where they exercifed, 
there ftood a houfe, the larder of which was more inviting than 
the camp kitchen; and the foldiers were frequently deteCled 
marauding. The huffar and tlie countefs were fo expert as 
to lead on their lefs adroit companions, and efcape deteCtion 
when their followers were apprehended. 

To the pupil of Rouffeau, the Greek, Latin, and Italian 
languages were taught: fhe adds, that fhe was even inftruéted 
to diftinguifh the Chinefe characters; an affertion which we 
fhould difbelieve if it did not appear too abfurd to be hazarded 
were it falfe. Mathematics alfo formed a part of her educa- 
tion. Rovuffeau was admirably patient in demonftrating the 
problems ; but the little countefs, in the midft of his demon- 
ftration, was thinking of her anrufements. He would fmile 
and fay, -* We will begiif this leffon again fome other time, 
when you m@y be lefs abfent.’ She was then far from think- 
ing that this fcience would one day be a refource which fhould 
preferve her from perifhing with want. 

But it was in converfation that Rouffeau gave his pupil the 
moft ufeful and impreffive leffons; not fo much by {peakin 
to her of her faults, as by pointing out the inconvenience sind 
abfurdity of them in fome bantagle which fhe had before her 
eyes, or which he cited as by chance. She ftood greatly in 
awe of the little ftories frequently related by him, in which the 
countefs of Mont-Cair-Zain, under another name, always ap- 
peared as the principal character.. Madame Delorme com- 
plained one evening to the prince, that his daughter would 
have her will in every thing: ‘It is in the blood,’ replied the 
prince {miling :—* Say in the fex,’ rejoined Jean-Jacques with 
that good humour which gave greater point to his repartees. 
The governefs never forgave him. 

The counte‘s once afked Rouffeau whether he had any child- 
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ren: he burft into'tears, and immediately left the room. dn 
praifing the free manners of the dauphinefs (Marie Antoinette), 
then ‘glittering like'the morning flar,’ the prince particularly 
extolled her difpofition to brave the prejudices and tyranny 
of ‘etiquette, and to break thofe golden chains which render 
the firft princes in the world: more miferable flaves than the 
loweft of their fubje&s: ‘* Thefe» golden chains,’ replied 
Rouffeau, * will nofooner be broken, than all thofe perfons 
whom 'they no longer bind to the court, will come to Paris to 
cabal and confpire, perhaps againft the monarch and the mon- 
atchy.’ rete ae eiey 3 

The father, as well as the daughter, fometimes received ex- 
cellent lens from ‘Rouffeau... The prince told him, that, 
when Louis XV. had:prefled bim to renounce his pretenfions 
to the town of Neufchatel, conformably to the laft treaties, he 
had replied, ‘Sire,:in’ my eyes fovereignty is fo fine a thing, 
that, if I were fovereign of my bed, I would never leave it.” 
Jean-Jacques anfwered, ‘You would not be the firft flave 
who believed himfelf a fovereign.’ 

When the countefs was eleven years old, her father pro- 
oured an act of legitimation from the king ; and the day was 
fixed for her appéarance at court. This he communicated to 
her, ftri€tly enjoining her to keep it fecret. Madame De- 
lorme procured from her a difclofure of the fecret; and, be- 
fore the appointed day, fhe was inveigled from home and car- 
ried into Franche-Comté, the country of her perfidious go- 
vernefs. An official account of the death and burial of his 
child was tranfmitted to the prince. The certificate was 
figned by the curé of the parith, in prefence of the brother- 
in-law of madame Delorme, and the chaplain of the duchefs. 
In 1792, when Stephanie-Louife afferted her birth and claims, 
the regifter of the church was examined; and it did not ape 
pear that fuch interment had been recorded in it. 

The mother of this unfortunate child was evidently the 
firft agent in this plot, as the note which invited Stephanie 
from home was written by her. ‘ There is ftrong reafon to 
fufpect the prefent prince of Conti, then the count de la 
Marche, of having promoted it. He had offended his father ; 
and the legitimation of this child was of courfe dreaded by 
him. She had often interceded for her brother: Rouffeau had 
taught her fo to act, and her heart eafily received the leffon. 
This fufpicion is not avowed by the writer; but it fubfifts on 
firm grounds. 

The pretexts alleged to Stephanie for her removal were, 
that fhe had offended her father by divulging the fecret which 
he shad entrufted to her, and that he himtelf was difgraced 
and exiled, Madame Delorme made ufe of all her art to pre- 
ferve the confidence of her ill-fated pupil, and perfuade her to 
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enter a convent, where, fhe faid, fhe had orders to place her as 
her daughter... They were lodged inthe houfe of the fieur B. 
whom madame Delorme called her relative. “The countefs 
ftrongly objecting to the propofals of her governefs, the Jatter 
afked, if thé would rather marry monfieur.B. . ¢ There is no 
alternative,’ fhe added: * you muil either’ bear his name or 
mine; you muft either-be his wife or my daughter, that you 
may find a retreat in his houfe or in a convent.’ Such are 
the precife orders that I have received from the court and from 
your parerits; and I fhall take care to prevent you from ruit-: 
ing yourfelf by a refufal of fubmiffion.’ Stephanie replied, 
« Since I have only the choice of gaolers, I prefer any grate 


in France to the prifon of your friend’B.., I) will not heli- 


tate a moment to follow: you to any convent to which you 
chufe to condu&t me. You may even call me by your name: 
my averfion, for that mam is fo ftrong, that Ican endure any 
thing except his prefence; but do not expect that I will ever 
fign any other name than. my own.’ 5 | 
Madame Delorme endeavoured to prevail on the coun- 


tefs to keep her hiftory fecret in the convent; and {trict orders 


were-given that fhe ihould be futfered to write only’ to: 


the fieur B. But the contraéted a friendfhip with a p¢rfon 
who had fufficient penetration to be fufpicious of madame De- 
lorme; andthe declared to this friend, that fhe would not quit 
the convent before fhe fhould receive a written order from her 
father.» It might have been fortunate for her if fhe had per- 
fifted in this refolution ; for her young friends would probably, 
by fome means, have communicated her fituation to the 
prince : but fhe was inveigled away by a report that madame 
Delorme was dying, and forcibly married to the fieur B. She 
was not yet twelve years of age, and this man, detéftable both 
in mind and, body, was advanced in years...’ A narration of 
more atrocious wickednefs we fcarcely ever perufed ;—and 
the mother of Stephanie was the inftigator !. She-it was who 
made it the intereft of the execrable Delorme to ‘ruin her pu- 
pil. She,it was who gave the dowry that induced this mani 
to force her. child into a marriage. | i 
The litle huffar had been conveyed into Franche-Comté 
with the countefs. He had been threatened unlefs he fhould 
keep filence ;, but fome intimation of the truth ‘had fallen from 
him,; and he was never heard of afterwards.” From what he 
had faid, and other fufpicious circumftances, fuch was the 
opinion of the country, that the confpirators could‘not-venture 
upon the marriage there. Though Stephanie'was under twelve, 
the pretended certificate of baptifm produced at her marriage 
fiated her to be eighteen years of age. As no prieft could eafily 
be dupéd by this pretence,’ it. was neceflary to find one who 
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would;become an accomplice. Wickednefs.is always moft 
readily. perpetrated in great cities; and Stephanie was carried 
to Paris. M. Richard, the brother-in-law of madame De- 
lorme, confented to aét as guardian to the young lady. * The 
bans,’ fhe fays, ‘ were publifhed in the parith of this guar 
dian, who. had been juft appointed for the ceremony. This 
Was not enough: it was neceffary to conduct me to the altar. 
All the arts of fedution were too weak to perfuade me to gos 
They were. baffled by an invincible repugnancte. I heard 
madame Delorme without power to reply ; her atguments, 
without perfuading, ftaggered and confufed me, Sometimes 
I appeared fluCtuating and doubtful; but the approach of the 
fatal moment, and the horror of joining my hand to that which 
was deftined for me,. deftro os all fophifms; and effaced all 
the impreffions of terror cat of hope with which I had been 
for a moment affeéted. Not being able to fubdue my heart, 
iny advérfaties ftupefied my reafon by liquors, of which the 
effect was the more fpeedy as had never ufed them. The 
fuccefs was too complete: a burning fever manifefted itfelf ; 
but it was not my life, it was my marriage that was of con» 
fequence to the confpirators. groin eoeryey my refiftance, 
my tears, a fever that confumed me, and. fuffocating vomit 
ings, they dragged me in this ftate to the altar. I know not 
what paffed there: I only recollect, that, at the moment of our 
appearing there, I faid to the fieur B. “ Never, never, will I be 
yout wife!” This mockery was aéted in the chutch where 
Stephanie was faid to have been buried ; and the prieft who 
married her was the man who had forged the certificate of 
her interment. - 

Here, however, the crime ceafed. J had made her his 
prifoner; but he durft not offer her any perfonal violence. 
Rouffeau had given a manly courage to his pupil; and the 
fourteen years which the pafied under the tyranny of that vil- 
lain daily increafed her contempt and abhorrence of him, 
Madame Delorme at laft repented ; but it was a death-bed re- 
pentance, and produced no good effect. After fourteen years 
of wretchednefs and vain exertions to deliver herfelf, Stephanie 
compelled her hufband to fuffer her to depart; and fhe im- 
mediately retired to a convent, the abbefs of which was con- 
ne&ted with B, She there underwent, for two years, thofe 
feverities for which the convents afforded too much oppors 
tunity. At length, by refufing all food, fhe intimidated the 
abbeis, and obtained her releafe. Long before this time, 
Louis XV. had died ; and her father’s life had been fhortened 
by the fuppofed death of his favourite child. She applied to 
her brother, who had fucceeded the defunét prince. The legal 
proofs which fhe adduced to identify herfelf, could not be 
controverted ; but this man treated her with a barbarous in- 
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difference which ought for éver to be remembered to his in- 
famiy. She did not demand to be réinftated in her former 
rank ; fhe réquefted only a maintenance. An eftablifiment 
twas on the point of being formed for mademoifelle on her 
matriage with the duke of Angouléme: ‘ There will be fitu- 
ations in this houfehold;’ fo fhe wrote to her brother, * which; 
without derogating from my birth, would not divulge the 
myftery ; one of thefe places would not be refufed to the de- 
mand of your highnefs.’. This was the reply: ‘Madame, I 
have received the letter with which you honoured me, and 
am very forry that it isnot in my power to comply with your 
requeft; Be-not the lefs perfuaded, [ pray you, of the fincerity 
of all the fentiments with which I have the honour to be, 
Madame, your very humble and obedient fervant, L. F. J. 


De Bourbon.’ 


_ Such was the treatment which Stephanie received from her 
brother. The duke and duchefs of Orleans acknowledged 
and neglected her; but in. monfieur, (the prince who is now 
ftyled Louis XVIII.) and in the excellent midame Elizabeth, 
fhe found proteétors and friends. From the former, ihe 
received pecuniary: prefents to enable her to reclaim her 
paternal rights. A fuit was commenced; and the mode* by 
which the prince of Conti thought proper to evade it was by 
pleading that Stephanie could carry on no fuit unauthorifed by 
her hufband. * She then endeavoured to procure a legal diffo- 
lution of ‘the marriage; but the influence of her brother, and 
perhaps alfo the prejudices of the time (for it was near the 
clofe of 1791) preva and fhe was declared to have been 
legally married, Sh@°applied to the king on this occafion: 
his conduét was juft and noble; he acknowledged her, and 
gratified her with a penfion. The French monarchy was foon 
after overthrown; and this unfortunate woman was involved 
in the ruin of the houfe of Bourbon. 
_ She furvived the dangers of the revolution; but her ene- 
mies ceafed not to Serechic her. Louis XVI. had recom- 
mended to her the care of his children; and fhe would there. 
fore have fhared the deftiny of Marie-Theréfe: but an aban- 
doned woman was fuborned to aflume her name; and her 
conduct, being reported to the princefs as that of the real 
Stephanie, deprived her of this laft friend. The woman con« 
feffed that fhe had been well paid for her condué&t; but the 
juftification of the injured perfon was hot permitted to reach 
the princefs. | 

he fpirit of Stephanie was ftill unbroken. She advanced 
a claim to a ftipend, or to fome part of her father’s property. 
But, when the commotion of Fru€tidor took place, her friends 
were among the weaker party ; and, though a {mall penfion 
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hail been fettled on her, the could not obtain the regular pay- 
ment of it, | ois cae 


* I terminate thefe memoirs (fhe fays) in the year 1798, the 
firtt day of fpring, to ufe the common language ; for there is 
no {pring to. the unhappy. I conclude them;in coming from 
an audience with the minifter Letourneur, not in a tranfport 
of extraordinary mifanthropy, but in. the habitual difpofition 
of .an_oppreffed {pirit which has fcarcely ever yet, in what 
concerns it perfonally, feen any thing. but the triumph. of 
wickednefs, and the abufe of power, opprefling weaknefs 
| Willa better futurity, and. an .authority ealighinped by the 





manifeftation of the moft inconteftable and melancholy truths, 
comniand an addition to,thefe memoirs, or muft they be: the 
Jaft cries of mifery, the laft accents of defpair? Powerful God, 
if fuch be thy will, if this be my teftament of death, if the 
moment for {triking the fatal blow be come, the victim is.ready 
and refigned! let Me not be tortured by long agonies !” _ 


Authentic teftimonialé confirm the truth of this narration; 


and it well deferves the’ attention of the public. 
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Annals of Chemifiry. (Continued from Vol. XXIV. New Ar- 
wa ". - --wangement, p. S05.) °°" bh an 


THE frft article of the fifteenth volume relates! to the 
* choice of clays and their ufe in potterjes, ether in the con- 
ftruGion of furnaces or of crucibles,” by» M. Haffenfrate. 
The chief refult of the inquiry is, that: only thofe ie which 
contain alumine and flint are ufeful for.thefe purpofes ; -that, 
for furnaces, the flint muft be in a very large proportion, and, 
for crucibles, the alumine;-that, for: the:-datter, the alumine 





| mult be previoufly calcined and powdered, or the broken pots, 
minutely: pounded, fubftituted for its. If the calcined alumine 
be employed, the heat muft be as great as any to which the 
crucibles will ever: be fubje&ted. The principle on which 


thefe dire€tions depend is, that the furnaces are fubject only 
to the ation of heat, while crucibles are affected by the heat 
externally, and by that of various fluxes :internally: a large 
proportion of filex would therefore be injurious to the latter. 
From M. Pelletier’s obfervations on the carbonate of. pot. 
ath, and the nature of this neutral, it appears that, in every 
faturation of the alkali by the carbonic acid, fome filiceous 
: earth is always dépofited ; that-the neutral cryftallifes in rhom. 
> boidal prifms, and contains, when perf y neutralifed, 43 
| parts of carbonic acid, 17 of — and 48 of pure.alkali; and 
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that, in folution, the neutral produces cold, and, with ‘the 
flighteft heat, fome of the acid efcapes ; but no degree of heat, 
alone, will feparate the whole. 

Dry Blagden’s report of the beft methods of afcertaining the 
ftrength of fpiritudiis liquors, is tranflated from the Philofo- 
phical Tranfaétions.' M. Andrada’s memoir on the diamonds 
of Brafil, long fince noticed in our foreign literary intelli- 

ce, is the next article. : 

Among the extraés frorn Crell’s*Annals, we find an ana- 
lyfis of an excellentfyftem of mineralogy, by M. Suckow, 
and of Keeftner’s tranflation of Hellot’s work on dyeing, with 
the notes of M. Hoffinann; an account of a ftone refembling 
the German pechftein, which becomes tranfparent by fire, 
and is therefore called by M. Born 7 ats eo an intima- 
tion of the mode employed by the Mongol Tartars to collec 
fugar from milk (which confifts in freezing it, when the fu- 
gar.efforefces, in a white powder, on the top) ; and a defcrip- 
tion of M. Gadolin’s method ‘of feparating the fatty matter 
from crude nitre, by:means of charcoal, inftead of alum. ~M. 
Schreeder, of Berlin, having melted three parts of acidulated 
tartrite of pot-ath (cream of tartar) with one of borax, found 
it,-in the -dark,-of.a beautiful fea-green colour. This hue 
flowly difappeared, but was reftored by expofing the mixture 
to the fun. M. Pickel found that a thermometer, moiftened 
with linfeed oil; oil of cloves, oil of canella, Deppel’s anintal 
oil, and phofphorus diffolved in oil of canella, when plunged 
il oxygenated muriatic gas, raifed the mercury confiderably. 
“The' balfam of Peru, the fulphures and alkalis, raifed it 
-only two or ‘three degrees; muriat of; antimony and_nitrat 
of=filver, one degree. only; camphor, lime-water, alcohol, 
‘vinegar; ‘ acids, and metallic folutions, did not affect ° it. 
The other obfervations,' from. this colle€tion, are either tri- 
fling or generally known: » The accounts of different chemical 
works, publifhed insGermany, are not very important, if we 
except an article relative to the working of mines. . 

An excellent differtation on common ink for writing, by 
M. Ribaucourt, deferves to be tranflated; but we can only 
give a fketch of it. According to his experiments, the gall 
contains an earthy and a neutral falt, each with the peculiar 

allic acid. | When the fulphate of iron is joined to it, a dou- 
ble decompofition takes place ; and the felenite is precipitated 
of a black colour, which it takes from the iron, in a grofs 
form. . This precipitate is copioufly depofited on. felt, but will 
not penetrate the fibres of wool or filk: a fecond precipitate 
contains the true neutral with the alkali, and a {mall propor 
tion of felenite, which will impregnate wool and filk ; but the 
fine tranfparent black colour proceeds from the oxyd of iron, 
which is partly in the ftate of Pruffian blue. Six ounces of the 
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gallic earth abforb fix ounces of fulphuric acid. In the compofi-: 
ton of ink, no ingredient will properly fupply the place of the 
gall-nut. Logwood blackens the precipitate, without increaf- 
Ing its re : we imagine that it augments the pr i 


of Pruffian blue. Blue vitriol alfo increafes the black colour ; 
and candied fugar gives fome degree of fluidity to the mk, 
which is thickened by too great a proportion of gum. No 
ingredient, will form a good fubftitute for the fulphat of iron. 

The memoir on the different methods propofed for deter- 
mining the quality of crude nitre —on the wafte which arifes 


from boiling the folution, in confequence of ‘the volatilifation’ 


of the falt—and on the changes requifite in the procefs to pre- 
vent the different inconveniences — is elaborate and‘ ufeful, 
but cannot well be abridged. It is continued in the fixteenth 
volume. . 

Some valuable remarks by M. Weftring, on the dyeing qua- 
lities of many of the Swedith lichens, are here given from the 
memoirs of the academy of Stockholm. Thirty-one are par- 
ticularly noticed ; and their management, when they are em- 
ployed either on wool or on filk, is diftin@ly defcribed. 
The colours of thefe lichens are extracted. by a tenth part of 
unflacked. lime, and 21, of crude fal ammoniac: they are, in 
general, fugitive. 

The refult of fome experiments on agriculture, and reflece 
tions on their relation to political ceeconomy, by the late un- 
fortunate Layoifier, are added ; but they are not interefting to 
the Englith agriculturift. | 
 M. Piffi’s obfervatians on muriat of barytes, and on the falt 
which lines the internal furface of the walls of the baths of 
Vichi, are not fufficiently important or accurate to detain us. 
The volume concludes with a letter from Van Mons to Four- 
croy, containing fome chemical intelligence. : ; 

_In the earlier part of the fixteenth volume is an article which 
relates to calculi, by M. Fourcroy. Theeflay is interefting, as 
it contains whatever was known on thefubject before the period 
of its publication ; but the whole is not new, fince we have had 
occafion to follow Dr. Pearfon’s fcientific refearches*. MM, 
Fourcroy notices the biliary, hepatic, and inteftinal calculi. 
What relates to the inteftinal calculus of a horfe is remarka- 
ble. The ftone ayalyfed confifted of two parts of the phof- 
phat of magnetia, one part of the phofphat of ammoniac, and 
one part of water, with fome flight traces of vegetable and 
animal matter. The mufcular, pancreatic, and pineal caleuli, 
our author has never analyfed, Little is known of the pul- 
monary calculi, but they are fuppofed by M. Rating to be 





* See our XX1IVth Vol. New Arr. p. 34. 
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the fame with the tophaceous, fince he found them in an old 
arthritic, The renal calculus refembles that of the bladder, 
The renal calculus’ of a horfe contained, in a large propor 
tion, carbonate and phofphate of lime: fome renal calculi of 
a cat contained 3 of carbonate of lime, and ~ of phofphate- of 
lime. » Nothing 1s added to our knowledge of the falivary cal- 
culi, or of thofe of the ftomach ; and the writer is not awarey 
that the vegetable concretions are known to be fometimes 
flint, particularly thofe in the cavities of the Indian bamboo. 
Some we may perhaps confider as calcareous: fome appear 
to be of the nature of the wood ; thofe of pears feem, from the 
prefent experiments, to be a woody matter confufedly cryftal- 
lifed. . The lithic acid, which feems to be peculiar to the hu- 
man urine, has not been fufficiently examined; nor have 
the uterine calculi been.attentively obferved, . 

G. Berthollet’s. letter ‘to L. Berthollet on his’ experi- 

ments relative to aftringents, and his analyfis of quinqui- 
na, differing in fome rebgletta from that of Fourcroy, are‘not: 
interefting. M. Gadolin’s method of lixiviating and purifying 
crude falt-petre, by means of charcoal duft, cannot conve- 
niently be abridged, He finds the charcoal powder ufeful for 
this purpofe, and, in general, confirms M. Lowitz’ experi- 
ments. 
- The next article, though trifling, made a deeper impref- 
fion upon us from adventitious circumftances,, M. Lamanon, 
whofe fate we have lately lamented, communicated (before his 
departure with la Péroufe the navigator) fome experiments to 
the academy of fciences, in which he endeavoured to prove, 
that quartz was really combuftible, fince'the fragments of twa 
pieces of flint, one of which he ftruck againft the other, fell 
on white paper, covered with a fuliginous matter, and im- 
printed a mark on it. This idea he followed with eagernefs, 
and applied it to the theory of the earth, in fupport of Buffon’s 
fyftem. It did not appear, indeed, that this footy matter was 
from the iron accidentally mixed with the quartz, but it 
feemed to be extraneous, and to confift of the dentini bodies 
in the atmofphere burned during the fall of the heated flint. 

Extraés from the eighth and ninth numbers of Crell’s An 
nals for 1791, are included in this volume; but few of the 
articles are interefting : we will briefly notice thofe which 
are-moft fo. M. Hacquet has examined, with fome care, the 
Carpathian mountains. - They are covered ‘on the tops with 
Iceland mofs ; and the fubftance is a grit, in which the flinty 
particles are agglutinated by argil, with a flight mixture of 
won. Thefe mountains, like ail thofe in which grit predo- 
minates, are poor in minerals, but contain a large proportion 
of muriat of pot-afh, and a variety of mineral waters, fome 
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of which, particularly the hepatic waters, are very falutary. 
The acidulous waters of Docna-Sara are faid to be injurious. 
Their odour is pleafant, but they contain a large proportion 
of azotic gas; their chief falts are the carbonate of foda, and 
that of lime. We have reafon to believe, however, that the 
analyfis was too hafty to be precife. 

It is not generally known, that the yellow amber of Ke- 
nigfberg has been lately difcovered by basin ,though the fup- 
ply was ufually procured on the fhores, where it had been 
thrown by ftorms. It is raifed 200 feet from the fea, where 
many fhatts are funk, one of which is near 100 feet in depth. 
The amber does not run in veins, but is found in nodules, in 
a matrix of charcoal, below which there are ftrata of fand. 
In the charcoal there are fometimes little threads of amber. 
This feems to fhow that the origin was volcanic, and that the 
amber was accumulated by fublimation. 

M. Wieglib has glanced with his ufual rapidity at the in- 
vention of gunpowder. He finds, even in his own village, in- 
conteftable proofs of its having been ufed in a military way in 
1378 ; and it was not then confidered as a novelty. He thinks, 
that it may have been invented about the end of the thirteenth 
century. It was certainly known for fome time before it was 
employed in fire-arms. ee no certain-account of its ufe 
occurs before 1346 or 1354. | 

The ‘report of the attempts which have been made at Pa- 
ris, for producing an uniformity of meafures and weights,’ was 
early noticed in this journal.—From M. Fourcroy’s analy fis 
of the brain of men and other animals, this organ appears to 
be of a peculiar nature, in a chemical view. It differs from 
all the animal folids, and particularly from.{permaceti. It 
alfo differs from the albumen of the blood, though it is more 
nearly allied to it than any other animal fluid. 

The firft article of the feventeenth volume comprehends the 
refult of a laboured examination, by M. Deyeux, of the gall- 
nut, the gallic acid, and the precipitate which it produces with 
iron. The gall-nut, being equally foluble in water and fpirit, 
cannot be diftinguithed, as ufual, into gummy and refinous 
parts. Its acid is the carbonic, with a large proportion of 
carbone, which difcriminates it from the ae acid of car- 
bone. From the other vegetable acids it is diftinguithed by 
the abfence of hydrogen. Either by an augmentation of the 
oxygen, or by a diminution of the carbone, it is brought to 
the ftate of carbonic acid. 

M, Deyeux has alfo examined the precipitate, which the 
gallic acid forms with fulphate of iron. In this there is a por- 


ion of a blue colour, apparently the fame with M. Ribau- 


court’s fecond precipitate. It is a gallate of iron, or more 
probably a triple falt, containing iron with the gallate of pote 
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' ath. Alcohol feparates the acid, and ress the colour ; but, 

in this falt, the acid is certainly in excefs, fince an alkali pro- 
duces an effervefcence. After repeated ee the black 
precipitate appears to be a true oxyd of iron, with carbone, to 
which its colour may, be attributed. On the whole, this eflay 
is too verbofe, and not fufficiently precife: we prefer that, of 
M. Ribaucourt to it. | : 

M. Beaumé's memoir on the method of refining crude falt- 
petre, is interefting only to the extenfive manufacturer, to 
whom an analyfis would be of little importance. M. Ga- 
dolin’s ¢ reflections on the effeéts of heat on the chemical at- 
tractions of bodies,’ follow. His general defign is to fhow, that 
as heat is a peculiar fluid, differently attracted by the companent 
parts of bodies, its effeéts cannot be uniform, and that the 
changes, which it produces on different fubftances, muft be 
as various as their nature. alee 

The procefs for deftroying the peculiar tafte of melaffes, 
and rendering them proper, in many inftances, to be fubfti- 
tuted for fugar, may be worth tranfcribing, though we have 
reafon to think that the fyrup will not be pleafing to a de- 
licate palate. ‘ Mix twenty-four pounds of melaffes with an 
equal quantity of water, and fix ‘pounds of pure charcoal 
powdered. After gentle boiling for half an hour, the liquor 
mutt be ftrained, and the fluid fuffered to evaporate to its for- 
mer confiftence.” The refult will be twenty-four pounds of 
fyrup, ‘ 

”™M. Hauy's memoir on the double refraction of various fof- 

fils requires the affiftance of the diagrams, to render it intelli- 
gible. Thefe minerals are numerous; for the property of 
double refraction is found in the calcareous carbonate, ful- 
phate of barytes, calcareous fulphate, fhe Saxon or Brafilian 
topaz, garnet, rock cryftal, chryfolithe, Peruvian emerald, 
tourmalin, green {chorl, &c. 

M. Beaumé’s memoir, on the method of bleaching filks without 
wafte, fo as to make them refemble the Nankin filk, is curious, 
The worm is deftroyed by the affufion of alcohol on the pods, 
inftead of heat, which renders the filk too compa@, and makes 
it dificult to unravel. The fpotted cocons muft then be fe- 
parated, as well as thofe which are naturally of a brilliant 
white, and which of courfe do not require any operation. It 
muft be unraveled in the ufual way, from the pureft water ; 
then wathed with, and afterwards immerfed in, alcohol, to 
forty-eight pounds of which, twelve ounces of marine acid, 
freed from all impregnation of the nitrous, have been add- 
ed. By frequent immerfions. in this fluid, the filk becomes 
colouriefs ; the alcohol is wafhed out by pouring pure water 
on the filk, and the acid by the affufion of an alkali. This is 
probably the mode in which the Nankimfilk is bleached, as 
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foine remains of an alkaline folution may be di red.in it. 
Such is the outline of our author’s fcheme. of re- 
covering the fpirit of wine are added, as well as the prepara 
tion of vitriolic acid, proper for procuring the acid of fea-falt 
without any impregnation of the nitrous. From the obferva- 
tions on the Nankin filk, it feems that the acid of the Chinefe 
manufacturers is by no means pure, or free from nitrous im- 
2 re 

s the liquor for deftroying caterpillars, ants, and other in- 
feéts which infeft gardens, may he ufeful, we will communi- 
cate the mode of preparing it. Take a pound and 3 of the 
beft black foap, as much flour of fulphur, two pounds of 
mufhrooms which grow on rotten wood, and thirty quarts of 
water. Bruife the muthrooms, and, with one half of the wa- 
ter, diffolve the foap ; then add the mufhrgoms. To the other 
half, the fulphur inclofed in a bag muft be added, and funk 
by means of a weight to the bottom. The water muft boil 
twenty minutes; during which time you mutt frequently ftir 
it, and prefs the bag which contains the fulphur. . The two 
parts muft be mixed while kot, and the fluid kept till it be- 
comes extremely foetid: ‘The liquor may be thrown over the 
plant with a watering pot, or branches may be dipped in it. 
Two ounces of nux vomica, boiled with the fylphur, will in- 
creafe the effect. 

M. Hauy’s explanation of the theory of cryflals, is incapa- 
ble of abridgment, though of confiderable importance. A 
tranflation of it has been given in a periodical publication. 

M. Deyeux’s comparative trials with the milk of two cows, 
fed fucceffively upon grafs, and the {talk and leaves of maize, 
clofe the feventeenth volume. The difference was not confi- 
derable. ‘The fibrous part of the milk feemed lefs in propor- 
tion. The butter was not in lefs quantity, but it was taftelefs. 
The faccharine part of the milk was in a larger proportion. 
Our author thinks thefe experiments favourable to the ufe of 
the leaves and ftalks of maize, at a time when the ufual fod- 
der is fcarce. 

In entering upon the eighteenth volume, we meet with fome 
experiments by Van Mons, in anfwer to fome German che- 
mifts, who contended that niercury, calcined without the accefs 
of the external air, did not contain any oxygen, and that this 
principle, therefore, was not effenual.to its (tate of calx: con- 
fequently, a part of M. Lavoifier’s fyftem was contradifted, 
The obfervations of Gren and Weftrumb were found to be 
fallacious by the French chemift. 

M. St. Real’s memoir on the means of rendering leather 
impermeable to water without any alteration of its ftrength or 
‘ts fupplenefs, and without a great increafe of its price, con- 
tains the art of tanning and currying, with fome improve- 
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ments. ' ding to this writer, almeft the whole fubftance 
of the fki a calf, when freth, contifts of animal jelly : of 
fourteen ounces more than nine are gelatinous, and the fibrous 
part is not equal to four drachms and a half. The object of 
the tanner is to feparate the jelly and mucous parts, and, by 
the aftringent power of the gallic acid, to draw the fibres more 
elofely together, and contract them in. every direction. M. 
St. Real’s great principle of improvement confifis in ma- 
cerating the fkins in warm water of 60° of Reaumur’s ther- 
mometer. . This is the method practifed in Sweden, where 
the leather is of an excellent kind. It is the bufinefs of the 
currier to difcharge the tan that is left in the leather, to fill the 
pores with oil, and, by preffure, beating, cutting, &c. to bring 
the leather to an equable confiftence, a firmnefs of texture, 
and a fmoothnefs of furface. 

The analyfis of the falfola foda of Linnzus, by M. Vauque- 
lin, deferves notice. It is the plant from which the barilla is 
procured ; and the falt is not the produce of fermentation, but 
exifts formally in the vegetable. In other refpects, it ap- 
proaches an animal nature, fince @t affords the Pruflian acid 
with the nitrous, a wax not unlike bees’ wax, and, on diftilla- 
tion, a volatile alkali. No calcareous earth or vegetable al- 
kali can be difcovered in falfola; but a very large proportion 
of magnefia is found in it. 

Proteffor Klaproth corrects an error refpecting the red ore 
of filver. This ore has, by the beft writers, been confidered as 
mineralifed by arfenic ; but, in reality, it does not contain a 
particle of this femi-metal. Regulus of antimony and fulphur 
are its principal contents. The filver is in the proportion of 
62 to 100. 

M. Lowitz’ method of purifying corrupted water by char- 
coal is fufficiently known: after much difcuffion, its merit ap- 
pears to be generally acknowledged. 

Among the articles extracted from Crell’s Chemical Annals, 
there is an account of a flone fold at a very high price to an 
amateur, as pyrophanous. Jt was of a milky whitenefs, with 
little tranfparency, but, on warming, refembled a mott beau- 
tiful topaz, and was faid to have been brought from Armenia. 
M. Sauffure, fufpeting an impofition, imitated it very ex- 
actly, by digefting an hydrophanous ftone tor fome time in 
melting wax. : 

M. Bonhomme’s memoir on the rickets, in which he at- 
tempts to prove, that this difeafe proceeds from a defect of the 
bony earth (calcareous phofphat), has been frequently trant- 
Jated and analyfed in our language. ‘There is no evidence 
that this Sa is the produétion of digeftion or animalifa- 


tion, We know that it exifts formally in the ferum of milk, 
- jn the feminal liquor, and perhaps in the bile ; but, in every 
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inftance, it feems to have been introduced ab extra, changed 
perhaps .in fome of its properties by animalifation; for we 
confider the phofphoric acid as one of the three mineral acids, 
perhaps the muriatic, changed by the animal procefs. . If 
therefore this falt is introduced with the food, rachitis muft 
depend on diet ; but any food with inactivity, and damp or 
clofe fituations, will produce it. - It may be faid, that this fale 
is little calculated to pafs through the minute lacteals ; but M. 


- Bonhomme feems to have removed this 5 TOC by mixing 


the calcareous phofphate with the food of chicken, and find- 
ing in thefe the offification advance more rapidly than in 
others fed differently: this experiment, however, fhould be 
repeated by other chemifts, though we are more inclined to 
truft to it from a fat mentioned by Fourcroy, which is not 
generally known, » Near the time of delivery, the ferofity of 
@ pregnant woman has a much larger proportion of: this 
earthy falt than at any other period, and a {maller proportion 
of the more nutritious parts. But, at this time, all the bones 
are fofter, and fractures are more flowly united, fo that bony 
matter is certainly fometimes abforbed, and again depofited ; 
confequently it is capable of paffing through the minuteft vef- 
fels. In the cure M. Bonhomme feems to have fucceeded by 
adminiftering this falt; and he is, in this refpect, collaterally 
fupported by the experience of De Haen, who found that 
great advantage was derived from oyfter-thells, and by the 
practiee of many perfons of the Boerhaavian {chool, who . 
have recommended abforbents. On the whole, though we 
with to keep M. Bonhomme’s fyftem in view, as containing 
fome important obfervations, we have no very high expec- 
tations of the fuccefs of the plan. 

A memoir by M. Hauy is judicious, as it leads to a more 
fcientific mineralogical arrangement than has been yet pro- 
pofed. We may have occafjon to return to the fubject. 

M. Prelong’s memoir concerning Goree and Senegal con- 


' tains many curious ‘circumftances : we will fele& tome of the 


moft interefting, 


__ © Senegal is a mere bank of fand, nearly on a level with the 
river of the fame name, which divides it into two parts, in 16° 
north latitude. Goree is a barren rock, high on the fouth, 
and terminating in a tongue of low land on the north, in lati- 
tude 14° 40. Goree, Ma dalen, Cape Bernard, &c. are de- 
cidedly valcanic fpots ; and Goree affords excellent puozzo- 
lane. The heat of Goree islefs than that of Senegal by about 
3° of Reaumur ; and it feems, in 1788, not to have rifen above 
ce though in general it is faid to be about 33°, and that of 
Benegal about 36°: at Podor, about 60 leagues from Senegal, 
the thermometer fonietimes rifes to 45°. The barometer, as 
ufual near the line, is ftationary + the wind is moft frequently 
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from the eaft; and the rain, annually, is little fhort of 60 
inches : this chiefly falls from June to the middle of October, 
and fo, dry is the ground, that it foon difappears.’ 


The climate of Senegal is well known to be very ins 
falubrious: three in ten Europeans annually die there, and 
two in ten at Goree; the moft fatal time is during the 
rain. The colour of the fkin of negroes, in our author’s 
opinion, which is now the general one, does not depend on 
the fun, fince, in the defert, where the heat is more intenfe, 
the black is foftened into a brown. M. Prelong’s compara- 
tive defcription of the Moors and the negroes, is interefting ; 
and it coincides with the late reprefentations ot Mr. Park. 


‘The moral characters of thefe Africans (he fays) differ as 
much as their colour ; and, except in induftry, the advantage 
is on the fide of the negroes. Thefe are in general of larger 


\ ftature, and their forms are more elegant ; _ have a fmiling 


countenance, and their Jooks are full of kindnefs. The ap- 
pearance of the Moors is harfh, and fometimes ferocious. 
Their mufcles are bold and ftrongly marked: their hair 
longer, and lefs like wool ; their colour a reddith brown. 
‘If, in fome refpeéts, the Moors yield to the negroes, the 


: genius and induftry of the former compenfate the inferiority. 


They underftand better the working of metals; make, with 
the hair of camels, ftuffs for their clothing; tan, in per- 
fe€tion, the fkins of fheep and goats ; and underftand com- 
merce with accuracy.. If not always ftronger than the 
negroes, they are more politic ; they are full of deceit, while 
the negro is faithful andtruftworthy. The afcendency which 
the Moors have over the blacks is furprifing. One or two 
Moors may travel alone through the whole continent: they 
enter the cottages of the negroes, demand food, and often 
lay the hoft under contributions ; but two negroes would not 
dare to travel, unprotected, through the great defert. This 
extraordinary afcendency does not folely arife from the fupe- 
rior genius or induftry of the Moors. The latter are the mif- 
fionaries of Africa : they introduced into this part of the con- 
tinent the Mohammedan religion, mixed with foreign fuper- 
ftitions, which they have turned to their advantage. They 
call themfelves the children of the God whofe worthip they 
recommend ; and the negroes feem to adore them.’ 


Our author has examined many cameleons, and finds that 
they do not affume every colour ; red in particular they never 
appear; but every fhade of yellow, green, and grey, they oc- © 
cafionally affume. The laft-mentioned hue is very deep, when 
they are:ill or angry. They die if not regpany fed ; their 
eyes project, and are very moveable, fo that they fee in ever 
direction ; and their fkin is eften changed. If we fuppofe that 
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they have generally two fkins of different colours—one, for 
inftance, of a clear yellow, and the other of a deep blue—and 
that the animal can at pleafure conftrit or feparate then— 
it will be eafy to explain the various fhades, fince thefe fkins 
are (fome in a greater, and fome in a lefs degree) tranfparent. 

The negroes are: in a ftate of nature ; and they are idola- 
troufly fond of liberty, Their marriages are contraéted with 
little difficulty ; and the wives are faithful and affectionate. 
If the hufband’s return from a journey is known to’ be 
prevented, the wife takes another hufband with little ceremony. 
For Europeans they have a reverential refpect. 

The eighteenth volume terminates with two memoirs of 
little importance ;, one.on the fubject of atmofpherical heat, 
and the other on the ftru€ture of the cryftals offugar. 
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Les Petits Emigrés, ou Corre/pondance de quelques Enfans. 
Ouvrage fait pour Jervir a i’ Education de la Feuneffe. Par 
Madame de Genlis, Paris, 1798. 

The Little Emigrants; or the Correfpondence of fome Children; 
a Work written to forward the. Education of Youth. By 
Madame de Genlis. 2 Vols. .12mo0. 10s. fewed. Imported 
by De Boffe. 


THE commencement of this work correfponds -with its 
title. Edward d’Armilly, a boy of the age of twelve years, 
is the firft charaGter introduced to us. His parents have emi- 
grated, and are fettled in Switzerland, while sre of his family 
remain in France, and among them Adelaide, the heroine of 
the tale, which opens in May 1793. The fentiments of his 
father may be kriown from his reply to a letter in which Ed- 
ward had confeffed fome trifling difobedience. 

* Be always equally fincere, my Edward, with your beft 
and tendereft friend ; and you fhall always find in him the moft 
perfe@ indulgence. The only thing which can deeply wound 
the feelings of rational and affectionate parents is the want of 
confidence, becaufe an entire confidence is the only proof of a 
real and folid friendfhip.—During many years, my dear child, 
you will want a guidé. Where can you find one more atten- 
tive or more Zealous than a father? and how can we guide 
an individual who attempts to conceal his conduct? Ah, my 
fon! never take from me the means of being ufeful to you. 
This duty, fo delightful and fo facred, I can only perform in 
concert with you: my fingle will is not fufficient to difcharge 
it perfectly ; you alfo mutt be reafonable enough to join 


‘yours, and we muft act together. But I know your heart, | 


my dear Edivard: a heart fo fimilar to that of Adelaide never 
will deceive me. Hitherto feeling has guided you well, and 
now reafon begins to enlighten you: you can already com- 
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pare and refleét, and it is from that inftant that we really etter 
on the career of life: you ‘ought then to endeavour to per. 
ceive its obje@, that you may purfue’and attain it. Open 
your eyes, my fon! and you will fee that objeét!’ Fortune has 
deftroyed all the illufions which might have concealed it 
from you. Would you live to acquite''digitities and riches? 
think “of thofe which we fo lately poffefféd, and fee what is 
left. Do poffeffions fo frail deferve that we fhould devote 
ourfelves to the ambition of accumulating them? Would you 
live to obtain a great reputation and the love of your féllow- 
citizens? reflect on the inconftancy of the multitude, turn 
your eyes to Paris, behold the inconfiftericy and the abfurdity 
“of its unhappy inhabitants, and you will know how to ap- 
preciate the crowns that they beftow. Let the example of 
fome of our compatriots teach you how fatal celebrity may 
be even when acquired with glory : a celebrated name in pro- 
- {cription is one misfortune more ; even in peaceable times it 
attracts envy and hatred, and cannot efcape the thafts of ca- 
lumny. . Great men have always been the objeéts of the moft 
odious injuftice: their contemporaries have never given them 
due praife except in their funeral orations. Profit, my friend, 
by the terrible events that-are paffing under your eyes; they 
are not hiftorians unfaithful perhaps or ill intormed-who are 
{peaking to you ; it is the ftriking tablet of all the human paf- 
fions that opens before you; and you may. acquire in a few 
years the experience of ages. Be juft and good—behold the'oily 
object of life, the only path of true happinefs.. The juft man ‘is 
religious, becaufe ingratitude is the blackeft injuftice, and what 
gratitude do we not owe to the creator of the univerfe? The juft 
mani reveres,: in his parents and in his inftrugtors, his firft be- 
nefa€tor upon the earth ; he is a faithful obferver of the laws, 
the friend of order and of peace ; he ferves his country with 
zeal, and his word is inviolable. If benevolence be united 


to this character, from this happy mixture fprings the. trie 


heroifm, which confifts in performing generous and virtuous - 


actions, not for the fake of applaufe, but with a view of be- 
coining ufeful to others.’ + . ie 


This letter contains a few remarks upon fome of his fon’s 
expreffions, and on the fpelling of feveral other perfons ; re= 
marks which may be ufeful to children, but which, like the 
mis-fpelled letters of Edward’s. correfpondent, the reader 
would willingly difpenfe with. The book foon ceafes to.con- 
fift of the correfpondence of children: other characters are 
introduced ; and Edward d’Armilly, at thirteen, is old enough 
to be in love, and to become the fiend and conftant. compa- 


nion of lord Selby, an Englifh nobleman of twenty-fix ! 
The adventures of Adelaide d’Armilly form the moft in- 


terefting part of the work. She emigrates during the worft 
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period of the revolution, and, by a variety of accidents, lofes 
all traces of her parents. She comes in fearch of them to 
England with her governefs, and fupports herfelf by teaching 
the harp. Shé'is of the fame age with Edward; and the pres 
maturity of charaéter is lefs ridiculous in her fex than in his, 
The woman with whom fhe lodges plots to deliver her into 
the power of a Mr. Godwin; and this man, by affecting a 
monaftic devotion and d fincere attachment, completely gains 
the confidence of the unfufpecting emigrant, whom he pro- 
mifes to accompany to Portugal, where he pretends that fhe 
will find her parents. His chara&ter, his arts and his views, 
are delineated in the following letter. 

‘ At laft, Nelfon, the angel is in my toils! We wait for 
the wind ; and very foon, when fhe fhall be under my fole 
proteétion, and confined in a fhip, her deftiny will only depend 
upon me. 

‘1 admire'the moralifing ftrain of your laft letter: but what 
do you fay of corruption ? I corrupt Adelaide! love with-holds 
me; her virtue is part. of her beauty ; it isthe purity of her 
foul which gives to her looks, to her fmile, to her phyfio- 
snomy, the feduétive charm that has captivated’ me for life | 
Yes! I would always deceive her, and always preferve her 
character and her virtue; I will eternife her ‘errors, and 
charge myfelf alone with every crime: this is my new plan, 
my laft refolution. It is true that at firft I had the vulgar de. 
fign which you fuppofe; but I did not then know her ; I had 
then only a fancy for her. I learned to my fhame that one 
might eafily deceive her, but that to corrupt her was impof- 
fible ;"her candour and reétitude, ever confounding my {kill 
and the vile management of Purvis, baffled all our ptokechs and 
defeated our moft artful combinations. 

‘ Che difefa miglior ch’ ufbergo e fcudo 

E la fanta innocenza al petto ignudo, Tasso, 

¢ Other females, Nelfon, full of deceit and weaknefs, fee the 
toils and fuffer themfelves to be taken. This woman, free 
from diftruft and artifice, and guided by invariable principles 
and an angelic foul, did not difcover or even fufpe& the 
grofieft deceptions; and yet fhe “ra from every fnare by 
the fole afcendency of perfect rectitude. Nelfon, we cannot - 
doubt that there is a fublime inftiné which is a better guide 
than forefight and reafon. Will you believe it? notwith- 
ftanding the fuccefs of my hypocrify, I have clearly feen an 
invincible repugnance to me in the heart of Adelaide. Ihave 
eafily excited her gratitude, and ufurped her efteem -and her 
admiration ; but I have not been able to gain her tendernefs. 
I was not furprifed at her averfion for old Miller, who played 
fo aukwardly the venerable perfonage of the pious Mrs. God 
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win’; but the adroit and handfome Betfy, under the name of 
Mrs. Stopford, had no better fuccefs; for, notwithftanding 
her wit, her flattery, her graces and careffes, Adelaide always 
treated her coldly. For my own part, I have more than once 
received proofs of her confidence, and fometimes of a momen- 
tary fenfibility : but that pure heart which has nothing to conceal] 
never opened itfelf to me without referve: without knowin 
the reafon, fhe has always feared me; I have always infoiced 
her with-an infurmountable embarraffment, O Nelfon, the part 
of a feducer, which | have aéted till now, ceafes to amufe as 
foon as one is really amorous; I am fo to madnefs; and for 
the firft time of my life at fx and thirty! What a difgrace— 
what degradation of character! what a reverfal of ideas and 
feelings !—all that once delighted me troubles me now ; and I 
have the weaknefs often to blufh at my own fuccefs! I can- 
not defcribe what I feel’ when the incomparable girl, equally 
prudent, affectionate, and credulous, defired my holy prayers 
for her governefs. She was on her knees at my fide—I held 
her arm under mine—I caft a fide look at her; her counte- 
nance was heavenly—fhe prayed! I thought I beheld an an- 
gel—I remained confounded and trembling before the God 
whom fhe invoked! my eyes were filled with tears—I felt a 
horror at myfelf!—What did I not fuffer alfo at the time 
when I perfuaded her to truft herfelf to my protection, and 
feek her parents? 1 faw her at my feet—fhe embraced my 
knees—I heard her melodious and affecting voice afk God to 
recall to me in my laf? hour the memory of what I had 
done for her; and in her error I thought the bleft. me! 
Yes, Nelfon, I confefs it, thefe ftriking words were heard in 
the very depth of my foul—I was on the point of betraying 
myfelf—I efcaped. Her image, and my remorfe, purfued me; 
I conceived the idea of undeceiving her, of ferving her, of fa- 
crificing myfelf. Love prevailed—fatal pafhon, which leads 
me to the crime that it teaches me to deteft! But there is 
another paffion more fatal and ftill more imperious, that which 
governs my execrable confidante—avarice. I could never dif- 
_cover the appearance of remorfe in the foul of the abominable 
Purvis !* The firft night that I entered the apartment of Ade- 
laide; while fhe flept in Sarah’s room, I was feized with an 
univerfal trembling—it feemed to me that I was profaning the 
facred temple of virtue! every thing retraced to me the {weet 


image of innocence—and hell was in e heart. Whilft | 


Purvis with a bold air coolly ranfacked the clofets, I remained 
almoft: motionlefs. Purvis took from a drawer a little coffer 
on which a flip of paper was pafted with thefe words in Ade- 
laide’s writing, what I have faved of moft value. Do you 
know, Nelfon, what this coffer contained? fome of the hair 
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of her parents, and a dried white rofe pafted upon blue paper: 
thefe words were written below, from the rofe tree of Rome- 
val. The pifcowsry of this innocent fecret made Purvis.laugh 


heartily. Vile and deteftable creature! how.does ftupidi 
‘eameals wickednefs! Is it not a proof, Nelfon, that vice is 
effentially abfurd, fince, to abandon one’s-felf to it without 
referve or remorfe, it is neceflary to be reduced to the loweft 
degree of brutal degradation.’ : . 


Every thing from the pen of madame de Genlis bears, the 
mark of genius; but this performance appears to us very infe- 
rior to any of her former works. A multitude of epi/odical cha« 
racters are introduced, more frequently to prove the propfiety 
of the author’s fentiments, by the abfurdities of thofe who 
differ from them, than to amufe the reader by any novel-or 
interefting narrative. ‘There is one great and leading abfur+ 
dity in the ftory, an abfurdity which would in any work have 
been ridiculous, but which is much more fo in a book interided 
for children. Lord Selby, the Englifh nobleman of fix-and- 
twenty, who is entrufted with fecret and important negoti- 
ations by the Englifh government, falls in love with Adelaide, 
a girl of thirteen, whom he never feen, merely from hearing 
of her perfeGtions! Why madame de Genlis, who writes 
for the inftrution of young perfons, pamper their imaginations 
with tales of romantic pafion? for furely the mutual prepof+ 
feffion of lord Selby and Adelaide deferves that appellation 
In one inftance we muft object to the morality of the writer— 
the countefs de Lurcé, au emigrant, obtains, by pafling as an 
Italian, a fituation which no emigrant could as fuch have ob- 
tained. Politicians may hold the maxim, that deception .is 
allowable ; but it ought not to be taught to children. To the 
catholic fuperftition of the work we do not obje&; the 
author writes to people of her own perfuafion, not to hereti- 
cal critics. 

There is a curious remark in one of M. d’Armilly’s letters, 
which we extract on account of the note annexed to it. ..Ju- 
liette has been writing to him upon note-paper: ‘it is: im» 
pofible,’ he fays, ‘ to write well upon fuch paper ; repetitions 
do not ftrike the eye, becaufe, though they may be very near 
each other, many lines feparate them. I have never feen 
letters in this fize which were tolerably written; and, without 
exception, all women whom I have ever known that write 
well, ufe only the common paper.’ In the note, it is faid, 
‘ this obfervation is not fo frivolous as it may perhaps appear ; 
it is not my own; I heard it from the greateft writer of the 
age, M. de Buffon, who advifed me, when I firft began to 
publith, to compofe only upon the large paper called Papier 
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éJa Tellidre: Yt was what he himfelf always ufed, and for 
the reafon given by M. d’Armilly !’ 


The following anecdote (for it is the relation of a fact) muft 
intereft every reader. 


‘One morning, when we came to the mill, we did not 
find Lolotte, who;was in the fields: while we were wait- 
ing for her, my father and [ converfed with the miller’s 
wife. I-had brought feveral play-things for Lolotte ; and the 
filler’s wife, laughing, told me, that they would not pleafe 
her fo well as a little flour. ‘How?’ faidI. She replied, 
“for three weeks Loloite has cared for nothing but heaping 
up flour. Every morning the comes to beg fome of my huf- 
band, who gives her a handful: befide this, fhe invents a 
thoufand little {chemes to get fome from me; and, when fhe 
fees me m a good humour, or when I carefs her, I am fure 
flie is poing to fay, give me alittle four. The other day we 
had made {ome muffins, and I carried one to her: her firft 
movement was to take it; then {he contidered and faid, ‘ keep 
your muffin, but give me a little flour.’—* This is odd,’ faid 
my father ;. ‘and what does the do with all this flour ?—* She 
bas afked us for a large fack,’ replied the miller’s wife—‘ and 
there fhe puts it: the tack is by her bedfide; and it muft now 
be almoft full.” During this converfation I faid nothing ; but, 
reflecting upon it, and perfectly knowing Lolotte, I gueffed 
the caufe. J remembered that I had often come to fee “her 
with M. and Madame d’Ermont; that we had frequently 
fpoken of France before her ; that M. d’Ermont had mentioned 


_ the fearcity of bread, and had faid that the counter-revolution 


would be etfected by famine. I doubted not that Lolotte’s 
fiore of flour had fome connection with this: but, left I might 
be deceived, I kept filence.. At laft Lolotte returned from her 
walk; after having embraced us, the fat upon the knee of 
my father, who did not fail to queftion her with regard to the 
flour. Lolotte blufhed, and evaded anfwering, by faying he 
would laugh at her ; but, when the was clofely preffed to ex- 
plain herfelf, Ifaw her countenance take that moving expref- 
‘hon which tt-always has when fhe is going to cry; and then 
‘fhe faid' with a broken voice—* It is becaufe 1 knew that 
wery foon there would be no more bread in France,—and I 
‘want to fend a provifion of flour for my nurfe Caillet.’ 


’*"Phis is an interefting anecdote ; and we could fele& more 
inftances of goodnefs from thefe voliimes, if our limits would 
permit. When the game laws were abolifhed in France, the 
peafants on the eftate of Sillery preferved the game for that 
refpectable and unfortunate man. If the good actions which 
the revolution has occationed had been as carefully recorded 
as its atrocities, humanity would have lefs reafon to blufh at 
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its annals, One of the emigrants mentioned in thefe vo- 
lumes fays with truth; ‘From the horror which fo many 
crimes excite, you are inclined to believe, that morality and 


virtue are for ever deftroyed in France; but, my friend, we 


fee only the crimes, becaufe good works are done in fecret.’ 





Zraité Analytique de la Réfiftance des Sokdes, et des Solides 
dégale Refihance ; auquel on a joint une Suite de nouvelles 
Expériences fur la Force et l’Elafticité [pécifiques des Bois de 
Chéne et de Sapin. Par P. S. Girard, Ingémeur des Ports.et 
des Chauffées. Paris. 1798. 


An Analytical Treatife, by Girard, on the Refiftance of Solids, 
and Solids of equal Refiftance; accompanied with a Series of 
new Experiments on the fpecific Force and Elafticity of Oak 
and Fir, 4to, 11. 1s. Boards. Inyported by De Boffe. - 


WE have not lately met with a work in the higher geome- 
try and analyfis more worthy of our favourable report than the 
prefent performance. ‘The analyfis is clear and exact, the 
hiftorical part full and accurate, and the application of the re- 
fults, to purpofes of utility, judicious. The intreduction con- 
tains a particular explanation of the works of geometricians 
and philofophers on the refiftance of bodies, from the time of 
the celebrated Galileo. The facts are methodically arranged, 
and accompanied with juft criticifm; and fome circumftances 
in the hiftory of fcience, not generally known, even by geo- 
metricians, are communicated to the reader.—In this part of 
the volume, the author fays, 


‘ If in the theory of mechanics we are allowed to confider 
levers, by which motion is communicated, as perfectly in- 
fiexible, the fuppofition is no longer adm ffible in the applica- 
tion of this fcience to the calculation of the power of machines, 
fince nature has formed no fubftance whofe integral parts are 
infeparable by the action of a given power.—There are con- 

Fela. to be confidered in the 
lever, and the machines connected with it: one exifts between 
the oppofite forces, which counterbalance each other ; and the 
other between a certain fun@ion of thefe efforts, and the co- 
hefion of the parts of which the machines are compofed. ‘The 
conditions of the firft may be precifely determined; thofe 
of the fecond only by approximation. The refiftance, arifing 


from thé cohefion, is the object to be determined ; and, for 
more than a century, it has engaged the attention of mathe- 
maticians and philofophets.’ 
Galileo, whofe thoughts were accidentally turned to this 
fubje&t, foon determined, that the refiftance of a body to a 
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force, acting parallel to the fibres of whieh it is compofed, 


was proportioned to their number—in other words, in the 


ratio of the denfity and bulk of a body. _ When it acted per- 
pendicularly, the refiftance was in proportion to the fum of 
the fibres, multiplied by an arm of the lever, which is always a 
certain part of the vertical dimenfions of the folid, in the 
plane of its rupture. This hypothetis differs from others 
only in fuppofing the refiftance of each fibre to be independent 
of the quantity of extenfion, at the moment of breaking. 

The theory of folids of equal refiftance, of which Galileo 
was the inventor, requires fome explanation. The force of a 
power, acting on a body perpendicular to its length, tends ta 
break it not only at the point of refiftance, but at every fec- 
tion parallel to this bafe. Each fection therefore muft have 
dimenfions adapted to its refiftance. A fifhing-rod, for in- 
ftance, would break off clofe to the hand, if it were not en- 
larged at that part; and proportionally near it, if not fyit- 
ably enlarged, to increafe the refiftance. This is a body 
which may be given as an example of equal refiftance; and 
the object of nature is to make the bulk as fmall as is compa- 
tible with this proportional refiftance in every part. In this, 
fhe fucceeds completely. The feathers of winged animals 
afford a ftriking example of her execution of her purpofes at 
the leaft,expenfe. Thefe, in beating the air during the flight of 
the bird, are expofed to the action of a preffure, which tends 
to break them at every point. They mutt therefore refift 
equally, with a force compatible with extreme lightnefs. It is 
confequently obfervable, that the axis of every feather is a 
folid, the bafes of whofe fracture decreafe, according to a given 
law, from. its origin to its extremity, or correfpond conftantly 
with a bafe of a fracture equal to o, the charateriftic of a 
folid of the leaft refiftance. 

M. Girard traces the additions and improvements which the 
difcoveries of Galileo received from his fucceffors, includ- 
ing the anegpy conieft between Marchetti and Grandi. Ma- 
riatte, in 1680, gave a new turn to the doétrine; and, not 
finding his refults accord with thofe of Galileo, he fuggeft- 


ed. a new hypothefis. Leibnitz, however, foon reconciled 
thefe refults; the difference of which arofe from this circum- -~ 


ftance, that Galileo, confidered bodies as inflexible, which, 
in reality, yield a little before they break. From that period, 
all bodies were deemed more or lefg elaftic; and their refift- 
ance was calculated on. this hypothefis—an hypothefis refling 
on the idea, that the refiftance of fibres was proportioned to 
their extenfion. James Bernouilli examined this foundation 
with care; and, having obferved that, at the moment of 
‘breaking, fome fibres are extended, while the others are com- 
*preffed, he endeavoured to prove (in a memoir publifhed ia 
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1705), that homogeneous fibres of the fame dimenfions, 
charged with different weights, are neither extended nor com- 
prefled in proportion to thefe weights; for, if they were, he 
adds, in fome cafes a fibre might be compreffed more than its 
whole length, which is abfurd. On reducing this opinion to 
experiment, he found a ftring of catgut three feet long, charged 
fucceffively with weights of 2, 4, 6, and 8 pounds, exten 

9, 17, 23, and.27 lines, whereas, if the extenfion had been 
proportional to the weight, it would have been 9, 18, 27, and 
36 lines. The fyftem of Leibnitz, therefore, was not more 
accurately true than that of Galileo; but it is fo fimple, and 
fo generally conformable to phenomena, that it has been 
ufually followed. 

Bernouilli alfo examined the curve, which an elaftic fub- 
ftance forms in bringing its extremities toward each other ; 
and he gave the equation of this curve in 1705. Euler ims 
proved on this difcovery, and, in 1744, gave a folution of the 
problem, when the force acts parallel to the fibres: it was 
only known, when the power acted perpendicularly to them 
or in a given degree of inclination. ‘This difcovety was a co- 
rollary to fome beautiful propofitions on elaftic curves; and 
the ,refiftance was found to be in proportion to the abfolute 
elafticity, and in the inverfe ratio of the fquare of the length 
of the folid, either prifmatic or cylindrical. It is remarkable 
that, when a weight acts parallel to the fibres, any curvature 
fhould take place: yet the theory fhows, that with a-given 
weight fome bending fhould begin. This paradox Euler ex- 
plained in 1757. 


‘ His memoir is terminated by an inquiry into the refiftance 
of columns, which have no conftant bafes of fracture between 
their extremities ; an inquiry which might be ufefully applied 
to heterogeneous bodies, if it were not {urrounded by fo many 
dificulties.—This fpecies of longitudinal refiftance, which the 
aarp of the laft age ftudied with fo much care, will 

urnifh employment for thofe who adorn our times.—M, de la 
Grange found exadtly the fame expreffign for the refiftance 
of an elaftic plate, prefled in a dire€tion parallel to its length, 
as Euler had obtained, when he began to engage in an en- 
quiry, whether {welling a column about one-third of its height, 
according to the direction of Vitruvius, would contribute to 
increafe its ftrength. He firft examined the curve in which 
it would begin to bend ; and, by confiderations drawn from the 
nature of integrations, by arcs of a circle, he found, that no» 
thing would limit the points of inflection of this curve, if the 
force which produced it were equably applied,” Submitting 


_ then his equation to a more rigorous examination, he fhowed, 


that its greateft ordinate was imaginary, when the weight on 
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the column had not reached a certain limit ; and thus. he de- 
ftroyed the difficulty which Euler had felt and overcome, 
though without having offered any analytical proof.—He 
then inquired which folid of thofe which were formed by the 
tevolution of the fections of a cone, had the greatefl refiftance 
parallel to its elementary fibres, its height and bulk remaining 
the fame. He difcovered that a conoid,’ produced by a revolu- 
tion of a ftraight line, poffeffed this property, and that, amon 

all the columns in the form of a truncated cone, thofe whole 
fuperior and inferior bafes were equal, were alfo capable of 
the greateft refiftance. The method of variations, applied to 
the queftion in its whole extent, gave the fame folution; and 
it was clear that, if the enlargement of columns near their 
bafe gave a greater elegance of form, it added nothing to their 
ftrength. The cylindrical figure, therefore, is beft «adapted 
to them.’ 7 


In thefe cafes the weight of the column was neglected ; but 
Euler inveftigated the height of a pillar, which would fall 
with its own weight. This height appeared infinite; but the 
conclufion was contradicted by his other inquiries; and he 
was obliged to examine the influence of fome horizontal 
powers, which act vertically in occafioning the infle@ion. He 
then found that the height was limited; and afterwards in- 
veftigated the limits. ‘The intricate form of the expreffion, 
however, has, we believe, hitherto confined it to. mathema- 
ticians. . 

With regard to M. Girard’s improvements upon the labors 
of his predeceffors, we may obferve, that, while the formula, 
expreffing the refiftance of folids, given by Varignon in 1702, 


applies only to fractures, whofe bafes are uniform’ and conti. 


nuous, our author renders it applicable to fractutes of every 
kind, whatever the bafes may be, and even to thofe not com- 
pofed of homogeneous fubftances. He has colle&ted, from 
the hypothefes of Galileo and Leibnitz, the refiftance of bo- 
dies in common ufe.—The retiftance of folids, which break 
at two points of reff@he has alfo confidered with care ; and the 
refults of the calculation are wholly conformable to experi- 
ment. The firft fection is terminated by a long digreffion 
concerning elaftic curves, which lead to the formula of the 
longitudinal refiftance of bodies preffed onward in a direction 
parallel to the Jength of their fibres, | 

The fecond fe&ion contains an accurate and complete 
theory of folids of equal refiflance. They are firft confidered 
as loaded tranfverfely, and their general equation is given, 
their own weight being allowed or deducted, This formula 
is applied to numerous bodies, the bafes of whofe fractures have 
no determined relation, The writer then gives the equation of 


thofe folids which refift equally im the direClion of their fibres 
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and thence he deduces the decrements in the links of a long 
chain. Paffing afterwards to folids, preffed on in a direction 
parallel to their length, he examines the form which adapts 
them to equal refiftance, taking their own weight into confi- 
deration. This formula is applicable to columns, and is equally 
adapted to thofe which are compofed of homogeneous and 
heterogeneous materials. This fe¢tion’ concludes with a de= 


~ termination of the points of greateft and leaft refiftance in bo- 


dies, whofe refiftance is not equal. 

The laft fe@tion contains, exclufively, M. Girard’s experi=. 
ments on oak and fir, to afcertain their refpective retiftances, 
when loaded either parallel or perpendicular to their length. 
Thefe woods, charged in the direction of their fibres, have 
exhibited various appearances. Among them, the double in- 
fiection has been moft frequently ‘confpicucus. They have 
been chiefly confidered as refifting bodies in a longitudinal ' 
dire€tion, to afcertain their abfolute elafticity, not only be- 
caufe its expreflion is an effential element in what relates to 
the weight which bends them, but becaufe this expreffion cone 
tributes to aflign the relation of the points of curvature to the 
weight which bends them when aéting tranfverfely. 

In the theory of the refiftance of bolies, the effect of the lon- 

itudinal ras Po of their fibres, which certainly increafes the 
difficulty of bending them, has been negleéted. The abfolute 
elafticity of bodies, which, in the hvpothefes of geometers, was 
fuppofed to depend wholly on the bufes of their fractures, muft 
confequently be, in part, connected with the length.of their 
integrant fibres, The function of this length, which repre- 
fents the longitudinal cohefion, is therefore inveftigated, to af- 
certain their abfolute, /pecific, elafticity. 

As thefe experiments were purfued at different feafons, the 
author had occafion.to remark the great influence of the dif- 
ferent ftates of the atmofphere. This point has not yet been 
accurately adjufled, 

Thefe fe€tions treat of the refiftance of folids in a ftate of 
equilibrium with the forces which tend to overcome them ; 
but this refiftance is found to diminifh while the charge con- 
tinues to act, and the laws of dynamics muft be employed to 
afcertain the circumftances of the inflection. Bodies being 
fuppofed perfectly elaftic, an almoft indivifible inftant is re- 
quired for very minute infle€tions. If therefore the infleétion 
continues, it muft be becaufe bodies are nan elaftic ; 
and the imperfection confifts in this, that inftead of remaining 
conftant, it lofes every moment a portion of its energy. By 
means of this fuppofition, M. Girard has afcertained a ratio 
between the points of curvature and the continuance of the 
infle€tion. The dificulty at iene confifts in afcertaining 
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the lofs of the elafticity, which pe more extenfive and 


more accurate obfervations. The details of the experiments, 


_ comprifed in tables, are fubjoined. 





Schilderung der Gebirgsvilker der Schweitz. Von F. G. Ebel. 


Defcription of the Inhabitants 4 the Mountains of Switzerland. 
Vol. I. with fix Plates. 8vo. Imported by Efcher. 


« AMONG the many prejudices to which individuals are 
fubjeft, one of the ftrongeft is that which attaches them to 
their native country. Thuis predilection, if it be kept within 
due bounds, may fometimes be converted to ufeful purpofes ; 
but, when it leads us'to a contempt of other nations, it ought 
to be ftigmatifed as weaknefs and folly. "he French formerly 
gloried in their grand monarque: they have now changed 
the terms, but not their vanity ; and the great nation is a title 
under which they claim pre-eminence over their neighbours. 
kt will perhaps be difficult to find any country without fome 
reafons to be alleged in favour of its conftitution. That 
which to others may appear extremely abfurd, may be li- 
mited by various inftitutions capable of correcting in practice 
the errors of a pernicious theory. Thefe obfervations oc- 
curred to us on reading this interefting account of the canton 
of Appenzell ; for to this canton the greater part of the vo- 
lume is appropriated, The manners, confitution, religion, 
and hiftory of this people, are ably difcuffed; and the writer 
enlivens his work with a variety of anecdotes which he learned 
in the country itfelf. : 

This fmall canton, before the late revolution in Switzer- 
land, exhibited the picture of a perfect democracy. It was 
divjded into two parts, the catholic and the proteftant, united 
in many refpects, but having compiete fovereignty in their 
refpeciive domains. The foundation of the conftitution was 
the fovereignty of the people; and this was not merely an 
abftract idea, but was realifed in practice every year. The 


people in each diftrict met annually to enact laws, to elect the: 


officers: of ftate, and to form alliances, Every man above 


the age of fixteen had a vote in this aflembly, and was mo 


to the higheft office. The oath of allegiance was to the fove- 
reignty of the people; and a breach of that oath appeared as 
traitorous as the dereliction of allegiance in others to a crowned 
monarch. The idea of that fovereignty was rooted in the 
mind of the inhabitants, and ftrikingly influenced their lan 
guage and behaviour. ‘ Who is the prince of this country ?” 
{aid our author to an Appenzeller whom he overtook éA’the 
road. ¢ We area free people ;’ was the anfwer. ‘Buti how 
can you be governed without a king, a prince, ora lord?’ * We 
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are a free people,’ he® replied; ‘we know no lord, but one in 
heaven.” Itis ufelefs to reafon with them on this point, * We 
were freed,” they fay, ‘by the favour of God and the ftrength 
of our arms;’ aad, lifting up their arms, they teftify by their 
countenances their diffatusfa€tion at any arguments againft 
their fuppofed natural rights. 

This idea naturally forms a character which is a ftrong con- 
traft to that of their Cerda and moft of their Swifs neighbours. 
A. confiderable degree of inequality prevails both in real and 
perfonal property, but none in rank. At one time, the Jan- 
damman, or firft executive magiftrate, was a carpenter; at 
another, that officer was an innkeeper: but they were both 
men of extraordinary merit. To preferve the popular fo- 
vereignty, the magiftrates are annually chofen; their. falaries 
are too trifling to excite ftrong competition ; and they have 
no means of creating an influence by places and penfions. A 
people with fuch ideas could only have been formed from a 
remarkable coincidence of repeat Prat and fituations. The 
difputes of emperors, bifhops, and feudal lords, gave them, 
in the early part of the fifteenth century, an opportunity of 
profiting by their mountains, and freeing themielves from a 
foreign yoke. They proclaimed, that men were made for 
order, not for flavery ; that they muft choofe their rulers, 
and no longer be the flaves of lords, They added, that 
every man had a right to freedom as foon as he felt and 
could maintain it; that the free man brought the right of 
freedom on his land; and that, on the contrary, the land 
could do. nothing to make him ferviceable to a on people. 
With thefe. notions they defended themfelves againft their 
former matters, and formed a democracy which long fub- 
fifted in full vigor. 

In politics the twoparts of the canton agree, in religion they 
differ confiderably ; and, by all accounts, as well as our own 
ocular obfervation, the catholic diftrict is inferior to that of 
the proteftants, in wealth, in induftry, and in cleanlinefs. In 
both parts, the fentiments of honour. are correct; and the 
flernnefs and feverity of democracy are.feen in the ftriétnefs 
of their attention to morals.. Their laws are not fo much to 
be fought in folios, as in the hearts of the people; and on this 


point our author makes fome good obfervations. .‘ Their 


Jaws are not printed. Manufcript copies of them are,to. be 
found in the hands of feveral, but not, as might be expected 
ja a republican ftate, of all the people.. Hence each Appen- 
zeller is not fo well acquainted with the laws of his country 
as with the unintelligible: queftions and an{wers in the theo- 
logical catechifm, with which his memory is ridiculoufly bur- 
thened’ from his childhood. Not laws, but a habit and forma- 
tion of morality grounded on reafon, make men virtuous. In 
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a well-regulated ftate, the gates and doors are not te be co- 


vered with laws and commands; but the fouls of the citizens” 


are to be infpired with a love of juftice. Hence moral edu- 
cation is of the greateft importance.’ 


The Appenzellers are diftinguithed for their opennefs, 


franknefs, and (a quality in which they more refemble the 
Englith than any other nation) good humour. Knowledge 
has not made much progrefs amongft them ; yet there are in 
their hiftory many ftriking inftances of their good fenfe, un- 
aided by learned difquifitions. At the time of the reforma- 
tion, they were warned againft the introdu€tion of herefies ; 
and much labour might have been employed on this fimple 
people, if they had not, at their general meeting, adopted the 
following refolutions: ‘ That the priefts fhould teach and 
preach nothing inconfiftenct with the fcripture or with truth ; 
that whoever fhould prefume to teach otherwife fhould be 
interdiéted from all food and from all protection, and driven 
out of the country ; and that, in all affemblies of communi- 
canis, it fhould be maintained that in religious affairs the mi- 
nority fhould fubmit to the majority; but that no community 
Should, on this account, fpeak againft or offer any obftruc- 
tion to another.’ From this time the fuperftitious catholics 
and more enlightened proteftants lived in harmony, though 
eagerly tenacious of their refpective opinions. 

Living amidft mountains, each, in a great meafure, infue 
lated in his own little domain, confifting of a few paftures, 
with a right of commonage in the neighbouring Alps, they 
were able, for nearly four centuries, to preferve their confti- 
tution, and, in late years, to introduce a degree of wealth and 
affluence which fome would have deemed incompauble with 
their manners and government. From a paftoral life — 
turned their attention to manufactures; and, on their blea 
mountains, performed with eafe what many monarchs had in 
vain attempted in their own territories, The manufaCure of 
cotton flourifhed with them in a high degree, Many of their 
manufacturers had correfpondents in Ruflia, Spain, and Italy. 
They exemplified in the ftrongeft manner the anfwer of the 
Bourdeaux merchant to Colbert; /aiffex nous ‘aren: us 
to ourfelves. No premiums were requifite where no prohi- 
bitions fubfifted. The cotton was brought into the canton; 
and the. meuntaineers, after {pending part of the day on a 
ruggedeminence, employed the remainder at the loom. 

On the manufacturing {pirit of this canton, we have the fol- 
lowing judicious remark: 


‘We can by no means confute the conjecture of an ob}, 
ferver, tuat the fpirit of manufactures and trade muft haye 
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had fome influence on the manners, fentiments, and cha- 
rater of the Appenzellers; but ftill it has not been attended 
with thofe great and general vices which have been remarked 
in other countries to be the ufual a of a {pirit of 

ain. To fathom the reafons of this phenomenon, would 
- in many refpe&ts of cen importance. From my re- 


fearches, the principal caufe feems to me to lie in their confti- 
tution, which maintains civil and political oe and is the 
ftrongeft remedy againft rank or the fpirit of cafts, with 
which riches have hitherto been generally fo far attended, as 
to produce much moral evil, deftructive of the true welfare of 
mankind. It is true alfo, that pure morals and an incor- 
rupt character are beft preferved when the inhabitants of a 
country are not crowded too clofely together, but are accuf- 
tomed to live feparate. The villages of the proteftant Appen- 
zell confift only of from forty to fitty houfes: the other fami- 
lies belonging to each community or parifh live within a cir- 
cuit of fix to twelve miles, each in the midft of his meadows. 
Befides, they are not merely manufacturers; for the greater 
part of them poffefs a little property, take care of a few goats 
and cows, and divide their time between the bufinefs of the 
herd and the loom,’ 


Profeffor Meiner, whofe letters on Switzerland are efteemed, 
is lefs favourable to the Appenzellers than the author of the 
work before us; but it is certain that he made fewer obferva- 
tions on them; and, remaining only a fhort time we + 4 
people whofe modes of thinking were a contraft to thofe in 
which he had been educated, he was perhaps incapable of doing 
them ftrict juftice. Some of his objections are well anfwered ; 


particularly, his complaint refpecting the allowance of the 


right of voting to lads of only fixteen years of age. * Had he” 
(fays our autnor) ‘fpoken as the thing really is, he muft have 
made a different impreffion on his readers. The lads. of 
fixteen years of age make between a twentieth and fiftieth 
part of that aflembly which treats of things prepared and con- 
duéted in general by the fupreme council—affairs which are 
feldom very intricate, and require only plain common fenfe. 
At any rate the imperfection does not feem to be fo great when 
lads of fixteen form a {mall part part of the legiflative body, as 
when a lad of fixteen or fourteen years of age may alone give 
Jaws, and make or unmake at pleafure the fuperior council.’ 
This is true; but an attentive reader of hiftory will obferve, 
that democracy and monarchy in many refpects come: near 
each other ; and the caprice of an aflembly may fometimes be 
as fatal to liberty and juftice as that of a tyrant. A ftriki 

inftance is given in this hiftory, where, contrary to all. law 


and juftice, the affembly fan@tioned the depofition and: the 


gonfequent murder of a virtuous landamman, 
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To thofe who are defirous of forming tru¢ notions of 4 
{imple people, and of the effects of pure democracy, this work 
will be particularly ufeful. It contains a great number of 
facts, and a very good view of the conftitution and Jaws of the 
Appenzellers. It is improper, however, to draw general 
conclufions, either in favour of democracy or againft it, from 
this inftance of a people living under fuch a form of govern~ 
ment for fo great a length of time. The fituation of the people 
muft be taken into confideration; and, from an attentive ex« 
amination of the effects of monarchy jn fo large a country as 
China, and of democracy in fo {mall a ftate as Appenzell, a 
ftriking contraft might be drawn, which would extend the 


prefent limits of political knowledge. 





Opufcules Chymiques de Pierre Bayen, Membre de I’ Inflitut 
National de France, Sc. Paris. 1798. 


Chemical Works of Peter Bayen, Member of the Inftitute,. 
_2Vols. 8vee 145. fewed. Imported by De Boffe. 


BAYEN was a chemift of the old fchool; but this cir- 
cumftance does not detract from his merit. Diligent, exa&, 
and faithful in his reports, he has confiderably added to the 
{tock of our knowledge ; and we have only occafion to re 

ret that his a€tive and ufeful life left him too litde leifure to 
extend the fphere or protraét the duration of his inftructions. 
By a perufal of his pieces which now appear, we are induced 
to wifh that he had written more. 

This edition was prepared by his nephew P. Malatret, who 
has added fome particulars to the Eloge written by M. Par- 
mentier. We are informed by the encomiaft, that Bayen, 
in his infancy, loved the country, and amufed himfelf with its. 
labours; and that his attachment to chemiftry arofe from a 


common incident, not unlike thofe which determine boys to 


different profeffions: this puerile propenfity is then called 
genius. Jn 1755, at the age of thirty, he was appointed chief 
apothecary in the expedition to Minorca; and he after- 
wards went with the army to Germany, in the fame cae 
pacity. In this ofice he was diligent, ingenious in re- 
fources, when accidents or neglect had deprived the army 
or the hofpitals of fome ufeful article, fimple in his man- 
nets, conciliatory in his addrefs, and communicative. Like 
other communicative men, he was fometimes deprived of 
the honour or the profit of his own difcoveries ; and the 
following anecdote fhows with what good humour he could 
notice this illiberal treatment. ‘* One of thofe men, who are 
to the learned what the wafps are to the bees, had collected 
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from the converfation of Bayen fome opinions, which he had 
the impudence to retail as his own. Bayen heard of the cir- 
eumftance, but he only fmiled, difdaining to cry out ‘ftop 
thief,’ as many would have done. ‘The fame man, who had 
found the advantage of a harveft where he had not fown, 
returned to pillage a field too-fertile to be foon exhaufted. 
Bayen, without hefitation, communicated whatever his vifi+ 
tant wifhed to know; but, when the parafite, contented 
with ‘his fpoil, was overpowering him with thanks, and. pre« 
paring to quit him, the chemift, with his ufval fimplicity, faid, 
«¢ You did not know then what I have mentioned?” “*No— 
I was completely ignorant of it.”—‘‘ I have now,” added 
Bayen, ‘a favour to afk of Yous that, when you fhall have 
reached the bottom of my ftaircafe, you will not fpeak of 
yourfelf as having afcended it only to teach me.”’ | 

M. Parmentier beflows too great praife on common exer- 
tions of ingenuity; and it is exaggerated praife to fay that 
Bayen had not been four days in a country without knowin 
{jt better than thofe who inhabited it. ‘The lofs of his re- 
marks on Minorca cannot be great, if his accounts were fo 
trifling as are here recorded from memory,—that the onions 
were large, tortoifes numerous, animals in general {mall, and 
the Minorquins fond of {pices. : 

As a chemift, our author was fedulous and perfevering ; 
but unfortunately, during the reign of terror, ‘ when a bar- 
barous deftiny fnatched Lavoilier trom the deploring fciences,” 
Bayen burned his manufcripts: a few detached notes only re- 
main ; and two of thefe we will tranfcribe, as the remarks are 
lively. 

. ee eft numerare pecus.’— My father, though he 
was unacquainted with Latin, could tranflate thefe words: 
«« He who knows the number of his crowns,” he would fay, 
**is not rich.””"—-My good father knew the number of Ais ; and 
his fon is equally wife in this refpect. . 

« Whenever I made theriaca, I diffolved my opium in 
Spanifh wine, contrary to the ufual cuftom of powdering 
the extract with other ingredients: I thought myfelf very 
clever; but I found it to be truly the pradtice of Andro- 
machus.’ apes 

The modeft, fimple Bayen died at the age of feventy-three, 
without a fingle enemy. When he was accufed ina defpi- 
cable pamphlet, together with his collegue, of prejudices in 
favour of the ancien régime, he faid to ‘his fecretary, ‘ write 


in the margin,—they have indeed two prejudices, which 
they inherited from their parents, and which they will al- 
ways preferve: one is to excufe fools; the other, to pardoa 
rafcals.’ | 
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From what M. Malatret has added, we find, that Bayent 
was educated at Troyes, according to the fevere fyftem of 
Port-Royal. His imagination, repreffed in his youth, did not 
dazzle in riper years. ‘The beft part of Homer, in his opinion, 
was the defcription of the gardens of Alcinous ; the beft work 
of Hefiod, the Epya xa: ‘Huepa:. He derived from his inftruc- 
tors rigid fentiments of religion, which were not fhaken by 
fafhion or ridicule. Among the different branches of the 
belles lettres, he was fond of etymology; and one paffage, 
which relates to this fubjeét, we will extract. 


* There are fome curious etymologies, by which, as by a 
telefcope, our horizon is greatly extended. The names, for 
inftance, of the three quarters of the globe were taken from the 
Phrygian language, which was even anterior to the Celtic. 
Afia fignifies the country of the Gods, and Afia was the 
cradle of all religions. histes imports the country of men; 
and in no other part of the world are the ftrength and dignity 
of the human fpecies fo advantageoufly developed. Africa 
means the country of apes; and every traveller, every geo- 
grapher, ancient or modern, teftify that its woods are full of 
thefe animals.’ . 


This may be ftyled fanciful; but what relates to phyfio- 
gnomy. is more fo. He confiders Lavater’s do¢trines as un- 
certain, and thinks that no phyfiognomical writer deferves at- 
tention except Profper Aldorilio, ‘ who firft obferved the rela- 
tions which the organs of the voice bear to the phyfical and 
moral character of the individual.’ This opinion he cherifhed 
with enthufiafin. | 

The earlieft work of Bayen was an analyfis of the waters 
of Bagneres, which contain much fulphur: this, at . the 
fource, is in a ftate of perfec folution, but it is depofited on 
mixing the water with a colder fluid, expofing it to free 
air, &e. He examines the filky, gelatinous depofitions which 
are found when the waters are left at reft: they confift of an 
oily bituminous fubftance, while the pellicle, which rifes on 
the furface, is vitrifiable earth minutely divided. He alfo 
treats of the faline efflorefcences from the rocks in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fprings: thefe are a true gypfum, containing 
alfo fulphates of alumine, of iron and magnefia. 

The next effay is an ingenious and laborious examination 
of mercurial precipitates. In this inquiry, Bayen failed only 
in not examining the air produced, which might have led him, 
in M. Parmentier’s opinion, tothe difcoveries that have added 
fo much credit to Prieftley and Lavoifier. Hales, however, 
knew, that the increafed weight of oxyds arofe from the air 
abforbed ; and Mayow was convinced that air better than com- 
mon air might be drawn from nitre ; but they did not purfue 
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the hint; and Bayen’s other labours might have equally pre- 
vented him from attending to the foblexpent fieps. In this 
effay, which was written about the zra of the frit chemical 
— we find the earlieft doubts of the exiftence of phlo- 
ifton. 
. The firft volume terminates with an analyfis of the mercu- 
rial fyrup of Belet. This boafted remedy is Qund ‘to be deceit- 
ful ; for it contains not an atom of mercury. It is pretended to 
be a folution of this metal in {weet fpirit of nitre; but, in the 
dulcification of the acid, the mercury is precipitated, fince 
the acid has a greater affinity with the fpirit than the metal. 

The firft-memoir of the 2d volume contains an.analyfis of 
an ore of {parry iron, known in Germany by the name of 
ore of fieel. Bayen found it to-contain a carbonate of iron, 
joined with a little zinc; and, when examined in the mafs, it 
appeared, at different places, mixed with fome quartz and 
calcareous fpar.. Bergman, who afterwards analyfed the 
white ores of iron, found no zinc; but M. Dizé repeated 
.Bayen’s experiments on a part of the fame fpecimen, and 
found: that it included a portion of zinc. 

A following effay contains an analyfis of marbles, por- 

phyries, ophitcs, granites, jafpers, and argillaceous fchifti. At 
the time when Bayen’s labours on thefe materials commenced, 
litle was known of their nature. One great object which he 
had in view, was to determine the durabiliy of different 
marbles, when expofed to the air. If experience has not af- 
certained this point, chemical-experiments will be of great 
fervice, as the durability of marble, particularly when em- 
ployed in pubiic or ornamental works, is of no {mall confe- 
quence. . 
_ Various obfervations on manganefe, pechftein, and the dif- 
ferent proceffes to obtain the falt of wood-forrel, follow. The 
laft labour of Bayen was an analyfis of tin, which had been 
nearly exploded on being fufpected to contain arfenic. Its in- 
nocence, however, is now completely eftablifhed. 





CEuvres diverfes de Fean-Facques Barthélemy. Paris. 1798. 


Various Works of Fohn Fames Barthélemy. 2 Vols. 8vo. 145. 
fewed. Imported by De Boffe. 


THIS author is well known to the admirers of French li- 
terature ; and his name will not foon be forgotten. Of learn- 
ing, abilities, and tafte, he poffeffed a very confiderable por- 
tion; and his private character did not difgrace his literary 
fame. Having, on a former occafion *, given a fketch of his 
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life, we fhall pafs over the biographical and panegyrical ac- 
companiments of the prefent publication, and proceed to ob- 
ferve, that all the pieces which thefe volumes contain are not 
new to the world. & 

The firft piece is called a treatife of morals, and is divided, 
on the foundation of a paffage in Xenophon’s Cyropzedia, 
into four parts—the duty of religion, regard for our parents 
and relatives, love of our country, and reipeét for our friends. 
The firft head is fuperficially treated: but we may quote the 
conclufion in approving terms. ¢ The Chrifiian religion, when 
divefted of all the wretched additions and appendages by which 
men have corrupted it, is the fineft fyem of morals, and the 
moft fubfervient to human happinefs. It enriches the foul 
with every virtue: expands ‘and enlarges it ; fills-it with love 
and benevolence; and procures it that fweet, profound, un- 
alterable peace; which makes us the friends of others as well 
as of ourfelves, and which the world can neither give nor take 
away.’—There is nothing ftriking under the fecond liead.. In 
the third fection, active patriotifm is enforced, and general 
propriety of conduct recommended. In the fourth, the writer 
maintains, that the underftanding cannot be the only bond of 
friendthip, as it is too jealous of fuperiority ; that the heart 
ought to be the only bond of union, but that its natural im- 
petuofity requires the control of prudence and judgment; 
and that a love of virtue and a conformity of character are 
the infeparable and effential requifites of permanent friend- 
fhip. 
The next piece is the romance of Carite and Polydore, 
which was firft- publifhed as a tranflation from the Greek : 
but this pretence deceived few readers. It is now more cor- 
re€tly prefented to us than it was before. — It is a pleafing and 
interefting production. 

A poem follows, entitled ‘ La Chanteloupée, ou Ja Guerre 
des Puces’—the Chanteloupiad, or the War of the Fleas. It 
is a lively burlefque piece, which wiil bring to the reader’s 
recollection the Disehemrinachic attributed to Homer ; 
though it is not equal in merit to that poem. 

The remarks on the journey of Mefhieurs Dawkins and. 
Wood to Palmyra and Balbec, and on the publications of the 
latter of thofe gentlemen, were firft printed in the Journal 
des Savans: they are, for the moft. part, judicious. Other 
pieces inferted by M. Barthélemy in the fame journal are here 


re-printed. 


‘The inquiries into the diftribution of fpoils among the an- 
cients were produced by an application from Mr. Hans Stan- 
ley, the negotiator, who wifhed for the removal of his doubts 


ose the fubjeét. Our author thus ftates the refult of his in- 
veftigation. 
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1. In the héroic ages, when the generality of wars had for 
feir’ object not the dcquifition of territory, but the avenge- 
ment of infults; when foldiers, having no régular pay, could 
fubfift only on the produce of depredation’; and when the greater 
art of thofe combatants joined their commanders with no 
other view than that of providing a fuficiency for their fup- 
port during the remainder of their lives ;.the general was ac- 
cuftomed to regulate the divifion of the booty. He diftributed 
One’ part’ arnong: the foldiets, referved a {hare for himfelf, and 
Rept the reft for the purpofe’ of exciting emulation by occa- 
fional’ rewards. 2. When the troops had régular pay, the 
governtnent feemed to have’ juft preterifions to that Mhare of the 
fpoil which otherwife was dite to the former. 3. This claim, 
however, was not eftablithed by, law, if we may judge from 
ttie filence of the'Gteek légiflators and cratots.. It never was 
fo prevalent’ as to preclude the military leaders, on certain oc 
cafions, from diitributing the booty among.their followers.’ 


In treating of the particular cuftoms: of the Romans with 
regard:to booty, the abbé endeavours to prove, that the chief 
commander had the privilege of difpofing of it; that he was 
at liberty to dedicaté to the gods, or appropriate to the em-~ 
beHifhment of Rome, a’ portion'of the fpeil; that he was per« 
mitted tovheftow a part on the troops, and keep a fhare for 
himfelf, and alfo to. determine what amount or quantity (and, 
in the earlier ages of the republic, whether any part whatever) 
fhould be fent to the public treafury; but that he was ulti- 
mately obliged to give an account of his difpofition of the 
booty.—The author did not complete his inquiries into thefe 
points; but he gave Mr. Stanley fuch information as the latter 
declared to be ‘ fatisfaCtory and conclufive.’ 

_ Phefe pieces are fucceeded: by ‘ Fragments of a literary 
Tour.’ In the firft of thefe fragments, an account is given of 
fome well-known antiquities in the fouth of France. In the 
fecond, fome ruins; fuppofed to be thofe of Tauroentum, on 
the coaft of Provence, aré defcribed. Of the fifth fragment, 
a-journey from Pfacentia to Bologna is the fubject. Several 
of Coxregaio’s piftures at Parma are particulariied; and Bar- 
thélemy thus expreffes his “general idea’ of that painter. ‘He 
is delicate, graceful, elegant in the reprefentation of heads, 
efpecially thofe of women, dexterous in grouping, true and 
flrong in his colouring, and fkilled in the art of expreffion, 
but’ Fequesitiy incotrect in defign.’—A pleafing defeription is 


given of Bologna ; but, as confiderable alterations have taken 
place in that city fince our author’s vifit to it, we may be ex- 
cufed from quoting any of his remarks.—The next fragment 
contains a-fhort defcription of the gallery of Florence, begin- 
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ning in the ftrain of a virtuofo. ‘ Far be from me thofe nars 
row-minded mortals who dare admire ttie conquerors of the 
eatth ; and far alfo from me be thofe cold obfervers who are 
infenfible to the pleafing imprefions which mafterly works of 
art are calculated to produce, or who feel no enthufiafm or 
vigour at the fight of fuch performances! Far be all thofe 
perfons in whofe eyes medals appear only as pieces of copper, 
paintings as canvas {imeared with oil, and ftatues as mere hewn 
ftone. Here the grand fchemes of the Egyptians are found 
united with the delicate tafte of the Greeks and the magnifi- 
cence of the Perfians. Here private individuals, who became 
the fathers and the chiefs of their nation, colleéted the fpirit 
of Greece when it was on the point of being extinguifhed, 
paved the way for the revival of arts and fciences in Europe, 
and made. order, juftice and truth, as well as commerce, 
flourifh in their country, by a policy which coft mankind no 
blood of feats. None but well-formed hearts can properl 

appreciate the merit of the Medici family ; and none but thofe 
who are infpired with a true tafte for the arts (literally, ‘ bleffed 
by the father of the arts’) can properly view the beauties of 
the Florentine gallery.’ At the clofe of this piece, while the 
abbé boafts of the fuperiority of the royal colle&tion of medals 
at Paris to that of the grand duke at Plorente) he admits the 
inferiority of the cabinet of general antiquities in the former 
capital; at the fame time recommending fuch a concentration 
of the ftatues and other remains of ancient times, as might at 
once exhibit models for artifts, and attra€&t numerous amateurs 
to Paris. He did not forefee, that his countrymen, before the 
termination of the century in which he lived, would promote 
fimilar purpofes ‘by a fpirit of depredation, by robbing Italy of 
her faireft works of ancient art. : 

The other fragments relate to the principal. antiquities 
which our author obferved in different parts of Italy. They 
do not require from us any particular remark. 

The ‘Reflexions upon fome Mexican’ Paintings’ afford @ 
probable explication of the fubjeéts of thofe pieces. The ‘In- 
ftructions for M. Dombey,’ point out proper objects for the 
attention of a perfon preparing, at the public expence, to 
vilit Peru. The fucceeding paper is a memoir read before the 
commiffioners, appointed in the year 1792,’ to confider of 
the beft means of preferving curious monuments or works of 
art. 
The ‘Sketch of a new Roman Hiftory’ exhibits, in a Iu. 
dicrous point of view, the fables of ancient poets and hiftori- 
ans. It firft appeared in the Mercure de France, in 1792. 

In the ‘ Treatife on Greek Medals’ we have only a {mall 
part of a very comprehenfive plan of medallic inquiry. From » 
the execution of this part, we have reafon to regret, that the 
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work was left unfinifhed. The inftru€tions: for M. Houel, 
painter to Louis XVI.) who meditated a tour to Naples and 
icily, chiefly refpe&t the fame branch of cme yideg ftudy ; 
mf and, in a ‘Memoir for the Regulation of the Royal Cabinet 
a Medals,’ we find fome judicious advice.upon the fame 

fubject. 

Thie fpeech of Barthélemy, on his admiffion into the French 

academy in 1789, has been feparately publifhed. It contains 
an eulogium upon the philofophical grammarian Beauzée, 
‘whofe place he. filled in that refpe€table fociety. 
: The fecond volume terminates with letters from the abbé to 
i} various friends, on points of antiquarian refearch, and with 
| « Remarks on the Rights enjoyed by ancient States over their 
Colonies.’ In the laft piece, he favors the opinion of M. de 
Bougainville, who, in a differtation which obtained an acade- 
mical prize, declared for the full dependence of colonial efta~ 
blifhments.—Such are the contents of two volumes by which 
the claffical ftudent and the general reader may be entertained 
and inftructed. 





—_ —_— 





Correfpondence Secréte de Charette, Stoffiet, Puifaye, Cormatin, 
d’ Autichamp, Bernier, Frotté, Scépeaux, Botherel, ec. 
Paris. 1799. | 


The fecret ee of Charette, Stoffiet, Puifaye, Cor- 
matin, d’ Autichamp, Bernier, Frotté, Scépeaux, Botherel, 
Sic. followed by the ‘fournal of Olivier d’ Argens, and the 

political and civil Code by which La Vendée was ruled dur- 
ing the Rebellion. Printed frem the Originals, feifed by the 
Armies of the Republic. 2 Vols. 8vo. 10s. Sewed. Im- 
ported by De Boffe. 


THIS work does not anfwer our expectations ; for many 
uninterefting papers are inferted in it ; aad one volume would 
have contained all that were worthy of being publifhed. The 
vain {fchemes of the infurgents, and the common news of 
the day, cannot command .the attention of the reader, accuf- 
tomed in the prefent times to a rapid fucceffion of events of 
real importance. We fhall, however, tranflate a few of the 
moft ftriking paffages, rather for the amufement than for the 
inftruction of our readers. 


¢ General Souwarow to. M. de Charette, generaliffimo 
of the troops of the king of’ France, at his head. 
quarters. _ 


¢ Hero of La Vendée! Illuftrious defender of the faith of 
thy fathers, and of the throne r; thy kings! Health. 
, 2 2 
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_ © May the God. of hofts perpetually watch over thee ! May. 
he guide thine, arm, through. the numerous battalions of th 
foes, who, marked by the finger of: that avenging God, fhalk 
fall difperfed, like leaves blafted:by the north wind ! 

_¢ And you, immortal Vendeans ! faithfnlprefervers. of the: 
honour of the French, worthy companions in arms. of 3 
hera, under, his guidance again. raife, the temple of the Lord, 
and.the.throne ot your kings, May-the.wicked perifh ! May: 
their very footfteps be effaced!) Then may beneficent peace. 
return, aid the ancient ftem of the fleur-de-lis, naw bent be~ 
fore the tempeft, arife amidft you, more beautiful and: more 
majettic. ; 

‘ Brave Charette, honour of French knights, the univerfe | 
is full of thy fame. Europe contemplates thee in ‘aftonifh- 
ment ; and [ admire and congratulate. thee. Gad cherifhes 
thee, as heretofore he did David, for the punifhment.of the Phi- 
liftines. Adore his decrees. Fly, attack, ftrike! and victory 
will follow thy fteps. 

‘ Such are the wifhes of a foldier, who has become. grey. 
in tlie fields of honour, having conftantly feen vitory crown 
the confidence which he had placed in the God of battles. 
Glory.to him; for he is the fource.of all glory! Glory. to, 








thee.; for he loves.thee. SouwaArow. 


© This firft of OGober, 1795, at Warfaw.” 


This.ctrious epiftle, written amidft the carcafes of the poor. 
Poles, is accompanied with the following letter : 


‘ The Marquis du Bofcage to M. de Charette, gene- 
raliffimo of the troops of the king of France. 


_  * My. general, - Warfaw, Od. 1, 1795. 

‘ Being charged by his excellency, the field-marfhal count 
of Souwarow-Rymnikski, with a flattering commiffion for 2 
Frenchman, that of remitting his letter toyou, Thaften, my gene- 
ral, to forward it, as the moft worthy homage to your virtues 
and your glory,. fince it is the expreflion of the fentiments of 
one of thofe great men, whom nature only gives to the 
aftonifhed univerfe in the courfe of many ages, afterwards 
repoting herfelf, as if fatigued: with the magnitude of her’ 
own produétion. ; 

¢ ‘}wenty-four battles. gained—the ftandard of the crefcent 
humiliated—the Turk conftrained to requeft peace, after 
lofing a part of his tetritories—conqueror, at Kinbourn, at 
Foxani, he flew to gather immortal laurels on the banks of 
thie Rymnik, arid thence to plant the ftandard of Catharine IT. 
on the ruined walls of Ifmailow. Conqueror of Poland, 
through the bloody ramparts of Praga, he entered triumphant 
into Warfaw, with the olive-branch., in. his. hand. He flies,’ 
and victory follows his Reps.: never did any reverfe of fortune 
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taint one leaf of ‘his numerous laurels. By his victories the 
vaft empiré of the imnioftal Catharitie is increafed from weft 
to fouth. With fuch a general, Catharine, that great and 
real king, may exclaim with Agetilaus, “ the frontiers of 
Laconia are the points of ‘the fpéars of my foldiers.” 

‘ Such is, my general, the hero who congratulates you. 
A profound judge of the art in which you have acquired fo 
much glory, he has contemplated you, fupporting with a firm 
‘and tranquil arm, in the midft of ftorms and tempefts, the 
throne of the Bourbons, wiich reeled on all fides,’ &c. &c. 


(Signed) * The Marquis du Bofcage, fuperior officer 
of the body-guards of the French king, colonel of his 
cavalry, and now lieutenant-colonel in the Ruffian 


fervice.’ 


We proceed to extra&t the ‘ interrogatory of Charette, 
chief of the robbers of La Vendée, by Peter Perrin,’ &c. 


Queftion, * What is your name, of what age are you, 
and what is your quality ? 

Anfwer. * Francis Athanafius Charette of La Contrie, 
aged thirty-three years, native of Couffé, in the department 
of Inferior Loire, before the revolution lieutenant of a thip, 
now lieutenant-general, appointed by the king Louis XVIII. 
and lately chief of the royal army of La Vendée, 

@. * Wha appointed you chief of the royal army of La 
Vendée? 

A. * Louis XVIL 

Q. * In what way, and at what time, did you receive this 
nomination ? 

4. ‘Ido not precifely recollect the time ; but I believe 
that I received it about feven months ago, by means of M. 
Lefevre, an emigrant employed in the Britith fervice. 
 Q@ => * You were then connected with Louis XVIII, ? 

4. * It.was through the count d’Artois that I received the 
faid nomination; I had no dire& conneétion with Louis 
XVIII. 

- Q. ¢ Was your correfpondence with d’ Artois very ative ? 

A. * No. 

Q. * What was the intent of that correfpondence? 

4. * To impart to him the ftate of my-army.’ 


From the interrogatory of Stofflet, it appears that he was 
aged forty-four years, a native of Luneville, and formerly 
in the military fervice. | 

We obferve a curious letter of Puifaye on the refources of 
the infurgents; but it is too long for our purpofe, and will not 
allow extracts. | 

“The inftructions of the ars dAutichamp to his fon, 

~s 
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whom he fent into France, prefent a detail of the means em- 
ployed by the emigrants to draw a part of their rents ; for 
fome of the ftewards and tenants retained a faithful affection 
to their lords. 
With refpe@ to Cormatin, we are informed, that he was a 
felf-created baron (his real name being Defotteux), and the fon 
of a village barber in Burgundy. Contriving to form an ace 
quaintance with the Lameths, he joined the revolutionary 
party; but he afterwards thought that the oppofite fide pre- 
fented the fureft path to fortune. 
Botherel, one of the Vendean chiefs, in a letter to the 
count d’Artois, fays, * After having calculated what can be 
done with the fmall fund affigned to us, we think that only 
three fous a day (three halfpence) can be allowed to each fol- 
dier, and twenty fous (ten pence) to each officer. But, that 
we may obtain more, we will not {peak a word of this to the 
nglifh government.’ 
We now pafs to the fecond volume, in which we find little 
interefting, till we reach the 537th page, where the journal 
of Olivier d’Argens begins. In 1792 he repaired to Oftend, 
and joined the emigrant regiments which attended the duke of 


Brunfwick in his invafion of France, 
¢ Aug. 29. Frem Statbredimus to Roufly, by Rodemaker, 


a {mall fortified town. This was the a of our entrance | 


into France. When we began our match, the greateft joy 

appeared in our countenances. We were all, or almoft al], 
rfuaded that we were about to march direétly to Paris ; 

that all obftacles would be eafily removed ; that the troops of 

the line only waited for our appearance, as well as the bravg 

royalifts in the interior, particularly in Bretagne, in order to 

jn us in our march. The very day of our entrance inta 
aris was even fixed,” 


The emigrants were fo far in the rear, that they feem to 
have been ftrangers to the decifive events. ours of mo- 
ment afterwards occurs in the journal of d’Argens till 


¢ OG. 4, at Mogeville: the 6th, we were near the village 
of Dieppe, where we remained from nine in the morning tll 
three iti the afternoon, waiting for orders to proceed to Ver- 
dun, and fight againit the patriots. General Clerfayt de- 
manded us from the king of Pruffia, who refufed him this laft 
refource, faying, he would not expofe fuch brave fellows as 
the emigrants were. The general had before requefted the 
ufe of the Pruffian artillery, as he had nat a fufficient quan- 
tity; and, on the king’s refufal, he defired that he would 
merely put his army in array of battle, and then leave the 
Aufirians.to engage the patriots. _ This alfo was refufed ;° and 
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Clerfayt was obliged to recoil, and even to fight as he re- 
treated ; for the patriots did not ceafe to purfue him ; but they 
fpared the Pruffians, their good friends. 

- © The roth, from Mogeville to Foamé : during this march 
it was announced to us . 16 we were decidedly retiring from 
the French territory. The 13th, at Granville; whence, on 
the 14th, we proceeded under the walls of Longwy. We 
{topped for a quarter of an hour near the gate pouing to the 
high road to Luxembourg. After this fhort repofe, we re- 
fumed our march; and, a quarter of a league farther, with 
deep regret, left the French territory, to go to Muffon, where 
we ftopped. 

‘ In the fame degree as our entrance into France had been 
joyous and noify, our exit was melagchdly and deplorable. 
Confternation and forrow were depitted on every counte- 
nance. Murmurs, bitter complaints, invectives, burft forth 
againft the king of Prufia and the duke of Brunfwick, who 
had promifed to give battle to the patriots on the 27th or 28th 
of September, fome days before wé left Verdun, after the 
Auftrian commanders, particularly Clerfayt, as well as our 
French princes and generals, had prged in ftreng terms the 
neceffity of a battle, and the infallible fuccefs that would at- 
tend it, and likewife the inevitable perpetuation of the ‘trou- 
bles of France, and her incalculable misfortunes, if a battle 
fhould not take place. We talked of the conferences which 
Brunfwick held with Dumouriez; of the cries, *¢ Long live 
the king of Pruffia! Brunfwick! the Pruffians, and the na- 
tion !”” which had been heard ja the patriot army after thefe 
conferences ; of the fums of money which Dumouriez had 
fent, or promifed, to the Pruffian king ; and of the flattering 
hope which had been holden out to Brunfwick that he fhould 
afcend the throne of France, in order that he might fell him- 
felf and his troops, as his father had done.’ 


In the code of laws, by which the government of La 
Vendée was adminiftered during the commotions, we find no- 
thing particularly ftriking. We read of a military council, a 
cominiflary general, divifionary infpectors, &c. At the end 


is an ample index. 














Zrgité dela Gonorrhée et des Maladies des Voies Urinaires, 

_ avec un Recueil d’Obfervations Analogues, par F. Teytaud, 
Chirurgien. Troifieme Edition. Paris. 1798. 

A Treatife of the Gonorrhea, and of the Difeafes of the Uri- 

. nary Paffages, with Analogous Ob/fervations. 8va. 75. Seweds 
Imported by De Boffe. 


THE rapidity with which this treatife has reached a third 
edjtion feems to favour the idea of its merit, Destined, in our 
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{ituation, fometimes to direét the opinion of the public, on other 
occafions we can only confirm or oppofe it. The latter is 
our prefent duty; for, after careful attention, we find the me¢- 
rit of the performance very unequal to;that of many works in 
our own or the French language; and, from our experi- 
ence, we are obliged to pronounce fome of the principal parts 
of the praGlice either inadequate or injurious. 

‘In the introduction, M. Teytaud confiders the origin of the 
yenereal difeafe, which, in his opinion, is attributed to Amer 
rica without juft grounds. ‘This conclufion we have had oc 
cafion to examine and support; but the arguments of the pres 
fent writer do not add to the evidence. Medicine, he re- 
maiks, was ufelefs in this-diforder, until Berenger de Carpi 
employed mercury. 


‘ It is a received opinion, capable of demonftration at this 
time, that the venereal virus coagulates and infpiflates the 
fluids, retards their motion, particularly in the glands, and, by 
its acrimony, irritates and inflames them: the inflammation 
may be followed by fuppuration, induration and gangrene, 
As mercury can prevent theie confequences, we may conclude 
that it is attenuating and incilive, and canfequently capable of 
clearing the obitructed organs, provided the obftruGting caufe 
be not fo much compacted, as to offer a greater degree of 
refiftance than the fides of the containing veffels.’ 


We have extracted this reafoning, which will not be tliought 
conclufive in the /etter part of the 18th century, as, on thefe 
principles, our author explains the action of fudorifics, the 
¢ aperitive, attenuating and nitrous plants,’ and even opium, 
But, though thete medicines fucceed with fyphilis, they are 
not equally effectual in gonorrhoea, a difeafe which M, Tey 
taud confiders, with many of our elder practitioners, as a 
fame with fyphilis, and as often arifing from a fuppreffion of 
the local difcharge. On this fubject alfo, his arguments are 
not cogent. . ; 

The confequences of gonorrhcea are our author’s chief ob- 
jects, particularly in the difeafes of the urethra ; and, in his ine 
troduction, he traces the ufe of bougies, and their various 
fubititutes, from the time of Ambrofe Paré. He gives the 
preference to bougies, and, of courfe, to his own. He denies 
that they aét mechanically, and recommends in different cafes 
two kinds—the fuppurative, which alfo deftroy caruncles, 
andthe deterfive. He fometimes employs bougies of a more 
folid confiftence, which he calls fondes bougies. Thefe are 
made of elattic gum, with a ftratum of the bougie compofi« 
tion; they are perforated, to allow the paffage of the urine, 
and may be worn for many days fucceflively. 

A defcription of the fexual male organs and urinary paf- 
fages, and a phyfiological account of their fun@tions, are aftere 
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wards given. The difeafe is next noticed; and its fubdivifions 
pre ufeletsly numerous. Its feat, our author thinks, is in that 
part of the urethra where the canal begins to enlarge; bur 
this opinion is improbable. ‘The firft impreffions of virus are, 
he imagines, on the foffa navicularis. In the cure, his firf 
lan is of the mild antiphlogiltic kind, with mucilaginous in- 
jeClions. Bleeding and purgatives are employed in the more 
violent cafes. When the complaint has continued about 
two months, he employs bougies. When the gonorrhoea be- 
gomes chronical, he thinks mercurials ufelefs. 
~ We cannot follow M. Teytaud in his enumeration of the 
different kinds of chronic gonorrhoea. In ftrictnels of {peech, 
there is one fpecies only, proceeding from a relaxation of the 
lands of the urethra; the others are fymptoms of different 
difeafes, Indeed our author's principal remedy, the bougie, is 
chiefly adapted to tumours and ulcers in the urethra, and only 
perhaps, as an irritating body, to the real caufe of chronic go- 
norrheea, relaxation of the glands. ‘The receipts for each 
kind of bougie are given, Thofe of the fuppurative kind 
contain fome fedative and deobftruent vegetables, particularly 
hemlock boiled in oil; but the parts which ought to be éffica- 
cious are covered with fo much wax, and with plaifters of fo 
many different kinds, that their utility is greatly diminifhed. 
Some turpentine and fixed alkali are at laft added, which ma 
render them, on the whole, ftimulant. The deterfive and de- 
ficcative bougies are ftill farther loaded with wax, with the 
addition of {permasceti, white lead, and Venice turpentine, in 
triflyag and ufelefs proportions. . 
This writer thinks, that the hernia humoralis may, in fome 
inftances, be venereal ; but it is certainly very feldom fo. As 
it comes on in confequence of the fuppreffion of a gonorrhceal 
difcharge, irritating bougies may, in his opinion, be ufeful in 
reftoring it, His.bougies, however, will irritate very flightly 
except from mechanical diftenfion. | 
The difeafe, as occurring in females, is confidered at fome 
length ; but we cannot extradt from this part a fingle re- 
mark of importance; nor does it contain any effential er- 
ror. The diftingétion between gonorrhasa and leucorrheea, 
is examjned with a tirefome iifufenefs, and loaded with 
fuch numerous diagnoftic marks as to confufe rather than 
jnftrud the young practitioner. : : 
The moft valuable part of the work relates to the difeafes 
of the urinary organs, particularly the difficulty of difcharg- 
ing the urine, in confequence of a previous inflammation of 
the urethra. From the caufes of flrangury, M. Teytaud exe 
¢ludes fungous carnofities. ; . 


- ¢ We muft conclude, from the anatomical obfervations 
| which I have myfelf made, and thofe of the moft exa& dif- 
fectors, that to attribute ftyangury toa caufe fo equivocal, ig 
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an infult to ourfelves and the public. It is to bad or irregular 
cicatrices, to hard and callous ulcers, either with or without a 
difcharge, to 2 varicous enlargement of the fpongy fubftance 
of the urethra, to a fcirrhofity of the proftate or other glands, 
or to a lymphatic fwelling of thefe glands or their ducts, that 
we muft attribute a permanent contraction of the urethra. kt 
has been alfo faid, that an inflammation of the tefticles may 
produce ftrangury ; but I confider this as a very rare caufe.? 





‘ Thefe (contractions) are fometimes fituated in the foffa 
navicularis, fometimes at about two fingers’ breadth below. 
Sometimes they occupy two or three parts of the canal, re- 
fifting more in fome points than in others. I have often 
found them near the bulb, and on the verumontanum : thefe 
have often occafioned much difficulty, and compelled me to 
have recourfe to the catheter, however difficult the operation 
was. But } have always found them more unmanageable, in 
proportion to their vicinity to the proftate gland, particularly 
when they render it fcirrhous,’ 


The bougie is the remedy for all thefe complaints; and our 
author’s management of it is the moft ufeful part af the work. 


It muft, however, be read in his own words. 
The formule which are fubjoined deferve little commendae 


tion, as they are in general trifling, and are overloaded with 
ufelefs ingredients. It ought to be added, that thirty-four cafes 


are piven in the volume, 





Mémoires Politiques et Militaires, pour fervir a l’ Hiftoire fe- 
crete de la Révolution Frangaife, &c. Paris. 1 799. 


Political qnd military Memorrs, illuftrating the fecret Hiftory 
of the French Revolution; derived from manufcript Me- 
moirs of feveral Generals, Commanders of Towns, Spies, and 
fecret Agents in France and other Countries. 2 Vols: 8vo, 


10s. Sewed. Imported by De Botte. 


_ "THIS is an amufing and interefting work ; but we fhould 
have perufed it with more confidence and fatisfa€tion, if the 
fources had been more clearly indicated, As we live under 
the reign of political falfehood, and fanaticifm is found in all 
parties, a Jover of truth cannot be too much on his guard 
againft anonymous information ; and the compiler of this 
work. has thought proper to conceal his name. Such being 
the cafe, it is fearcely neceflary to warn our readers, that our 
extracts from this work are rather intended to variegate our 
pages, than to affume the folemn character of. hiftorical fats. 

The author affirms, that he has publifhed from the very 
handrwriting of the actors, or from articles. dictated by them; 
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and that he has even made expenfive journeys, in order to il- 
juftrate great events. All this is eafily faid. hs me ina 1 

| The firft article is ‘dated 1788, and is entitled * Curious 
Dinner of Orleans with the ex-minifter Narbonne.’ 


‘ There are two men (fays this writer) whom an opinion 
almoft univerfal has loaded with the chief guilt of the revo- 
lutionary crimes; namely, -Robefpierre and Orleans: and it 
is chiefly to their agents, to their friends, to their accomplices, 
that they are indebted for this. monftrous celebrity. But with 
| regard to them, as well as Louis XVI. we are ignorant of 





many particularities, neceflary to form a more decifive judge- 
ment. An anecdote of this kind, relative to the duke of Or- 
leans, has reached us and we cannot doubt its authenticity. 

‘ Towards the end of Auguft, 1788, Orleans went to 
Metz, to review the regiment of huffars, of which he was 
colonel, and at the fame time to vifit the mafons’ lodge in that 
town. He dined at Narbonne’s houfe with Durand-Dumefnil; 
colonel of that regiment, and with Biron. After tlie repaft 
quantities of punch were imbibed; and the fire-of that liquor 
bois favoured the explofion of fecrets. ‘* Do you believe,” 
faid Orleans eagerly, “‘ that I can ever pardon that.royal hog, 
. for banifhing me from his court, and ftigmatifing me, in the 

prefence of his courtiers, as a drunkard and a glutton ?” 

‘ Biron then fpoke: ** And do you think that I can ever 
pardon the defcendant of the affaffin of my grandfather ?” 

«* Do you believe,” cried Narbonne, “ that I can with 
cold blood fee my mother exiled, for having given the beft ad- 
vice to the king? Do you believe that I will not fupport with 
all my ftrength the part that we muft take?” 

“ Do you doubt, my ‘prince,” faid Dumefnil, “ tha 
while I remain colonel of your regiment, I fhall-ever hefitate 
to obey your orders ?” . 

) ‘ This converfation was dictated to us by the general of a 
divifion now at Paris, who was prefent on the occafion, 
Narbonne having defired him to remain in the apartment.’ - 


This may be true; but certainly nothing can have more of 
the dramatic air of fabrication. o 
- In the next article we are informed that Narbonne-was born 
in 1756, being the fon of Louis XV. by his own.daughter 
Adelaide! In iupport of this difgufting tale, the author pro- 
ceeds.to remark, that the birth of Narbonne was reported to 
have been at Milan, while the French troops were in Pied« 
mont; that general Narbonne was fo good as to pafs for the 
father ; that Adelaide fupplied her fon with large fums of 
money, efpecially during the encampment at Metz, where he 
gave an extravagant feftival; and it was obferved that the. 
plate bore the arms of France, being that of his mother. 


— 
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Adelaide, oppofing La Polignac, was obliged to leave the 
court, and fhut herfelf up in St. Cyr. - This retreat irritated 
her fon againft its authors. 

In the progrefs of the memoirs, the writer pretends to com- 
municate the fecret articles-of the treaty of Pilnitz, formed by 
the emperor and the kings of Pruffia, Great Britain; Spain, 
Naples, and Sardinia. ¢ It was ftipulated,’ he fays, ‘1. 
‘That all republics thould be abolifhed, even that of the United 
States of America, which fhould return under the Englith 
dominion ; 2. That the German princes, and all powers of 
the fecond and third order, fhould be defpoiled and degraded : 
3: That Europe fhould be divided into tix powerful ftates; 

ut that France fhould be annihilated.’ This ftatement is 
{urely felf-contradictory ; for what were Naples and- Sardinia 
bui powers of the fecond order? We here find the wile rea- 
foning of Barruel and Robifon, who make focieties, full of 
nobles and clergy, confpirators againft nobles and clergy ! 

The ftoppage of the king at-Varennes is related at great 
Jength,. and with probable circumflances. On arriving at 
Clermont, 


« The appearance of the perfons in the carriage was this, 
The king had the air of a weary traveller; his features were 
not changed, and he appeared refigned to what might happen. 
The queen was in very ill humour, darted haughty glances, 


and faid nothing. Elizabeth was inflamed with anger; and 


upon her face were painted the different pafions of her heart. 
he two children, looking out at the door of the carriage, 
finiled 'to-every body. The dauphin had a kind of handker- 
chief on his head ; and when he complained of it, as incom- 
moding him by its heat, Elizabeth took it off without look 
ing round, that fhe might avoid the eyes of the multitude.’ 


The extortion of the French commiffaries equaled or furs 
paffed that of the former robbers of the public, 


¢ A French general officer, now a member of the legiflative 
body *, was buying fome cotton cloth, in 1792, at a mer- 
cer’s fhop in Liege: while he was bargaining with two young 
fermdle citizens, their father entered, and faid, * The bargain 
js concluded; and | fhall gain little. Each mufquet is to be 
37 livres; and the thoes are to be 4 livres 10 fous a pair. 
The fignatutes of the reprefentatives are alone requifite.” In 
the evenifig this officer was with Dumouriez, with whom 
were alfo Lacroix and Danton. ‘The mercer made his ap- 
pearance; the paper was figned, and put on the chimney- 
piece. On looking at it, the officer’ found each mufquet 
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charged at 29 livres inftead of 17, and the fhoes at 7 livres 
10 fous.’ 7 


It appears that the civil lift of Louis XVI. in 1792, was 
chiefly employed in corruption, Mallet du Pan. had fx thous 
fand franks for a counter-revolutionary journey. Caurt jouns 
nals,. hand-bills,. fpies,. legiflators (Mirabeau. had thirty thous 
fand franks a, month), abforbed a prodigious fum, The. aus 
thor abfolves,Luckner, as no way, connected with the court 
and the mere victim of; foreign iniragse 

The errors which accationed the difgraceful retreat of 
the duke of Brunfwick, are thus pointed out by our au- 
thor, The frit. was his neglecting to take poffeflion of the 
ridge of Bienne, between St. Menehoud and Clermont, the 
moft effential pofition for his-advance. Dumouriez availed 
himfelf of this.grofs error, and fent Dillon with 8000 men ta, 
feize this, pot, which was foon fortified with cannon, fo that: 
25,900 men would perhaps haye fallen: in the attack, which 
Bruntwick did not attempt. 


© All the experienced officers in the French army. then. per-. 
ceived that Brunfwick fell far fhort of his reputation. A, ge- 
neral faid aloud, “ If I had committed fo grofs, a fault, LI. 
would requeft a court-martial, and would rather die than furs. 
vive fo clear a-charge of want of common fkill.” The fame, 
officer, now. a aciier of the legiflature, communicated to us. 
the preceding obfervations and details.” 


The duke’s fecond error is faid to have been his condu@ at 
the conflict near Valmi, cn the 20th of September. Atteg, 
o'clock the. action became general. Kellerman was on. the. 
right of the mill of Valmi; and the Pruffian cavalry were 
arranged: in three columns, near the road to Chalons. Bue 
fuch was Brunfwick’s want of fkill, that, when the char 
was founded, the.two firft.columns foundered: into the.maribes, 
near the caftle. The generals of the coalition, ‘ without 
having afcertained local circumftances, witbout even. maps or 
guides, had arranged their three columns in two pofitions,, 
which the two firlt columns could not leave, without,plung~ 
ing into marfhes.’ a 

After this affair, if we credit our author, Dumouriez. 
might eafily have captured the king of Pruffia, and all his, 
army, in the camp of Lune, by cutting of his fupplies.from 
Verdun. On the 23d the troops were fo ignorant of the cae. 
pitulation, figned by the king of Prufia and Dumouriez on,, 
the 2rft, that another baule was expected, when difpofitions 
were made by Dumouriez to favour, the retreat of, the: 
Pruffians. 


The articles of this capitulation our author pretends to re- 
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port from the teftimony of a general. officer :—1. That thé 

ing of Pruffia, on evacuating the French territory, fhould 
abandon the coalition; 2. That the fon of the duke of Or- 
leans fhould be placed on the throne: 3: That Dumouriez 
fhould be gratified with the fovereignty of Belgium, under 
the title of duke of Brabant. The writer juftly avails him- 
felf of Clery’s journal to deny that any letter was fent by 


Louis XVI. to the king of Pruffia; and he affirms that no- 
thing but a great object of felf-intereft could have induced 


Diimouriez to fpare the Pruffians; half of whom had beer 


deftroyed by famine and contagious malddy. 


« Nothing could be more horrible than the fpeétacle pre- 
fented by the camp of Lune, after the retreat of the king of 
Pruffia: our ftatement is derived from the commandant of the 
grenadiers who went fo take poffeflion. At fome diftance a 
peftiferous exhalation was felt: at every ftep were found car- 
cafes of men, women, horfes, left where they had fallen 
through inanition or ficknefs ; for the caialatied food, to 
which neceffity had reduced them, had caufed a dyfentery, 
which fwept off thoufands in a day. All that came from 
them feemed fire ; no places were allotted to evacuation; the 
country was covered with infe&tious matter, the exhalations 
of which occafioned greater ravages than the dyfentery itfelf ; 
and the Pruffians found their moft cruel énemies in the car- 
cafes of their brethren. Our grenadiers would all have pe- 
_ rifhed, if they had remained there twenty-four hours. The 
peftilence was fo obdurate, that, three months after the camp 
had been raifed, the adminiftrators of the department, to ftop 
its ravages, and accelerate the deftruction of the carcafes, de- 
manded pecuniary fuccours from the convention, in order that 
ditches might be dug, and quicklime procured. The affem- 
bly pers, forty-five thoufand livres,’ , 


We fhall pafs feveral curious and interefting topics, aftef . 


repeating our wifh that they had been more precifely authen« 
ticated, and obferve, that women were employed in the ar- 
mies, fecretly to fuperintend the condu& of both generals and 
reprefentatives.’ The native compaffion of the fex, arifin 
partly from a fenfe of their own weaknefs and peculiar fuft 
ferings, contributed to fave many who would otherwife have 
fallen victims, 

-Our author afferts, that Dumouriez difgufted his army, and 
ruined his fcheme of counter-revolution, by appearing fur- 
rounded with the dragoons of the prince de Saxe-Cobourg. 
‘The fufferings of the French prifoners in the hofpital of 
Peft, in Hungary, furnifh feveral interefting pages: but we 
can {carcely give credit to the following paflage. 
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¢ Amongp the prifoners brought to Hungaty were about five 
thoufand fick, whofe fole nourifhment was reftriéted to three 
prunes a day. Thefe wretches died by hundreds. But, this 
kind of death appearing to their conductor too mild and 
flow, he ordered the three veffels; in which they were, to be 
funk in: pafling the mills, which abound about half a league 


from Vienna. 


* Other circumftances {till more atrocious aré mentioned ; and. 
more certain evidence is required before we can believe that any 

overnment can excite fuch fiend-like enmity. Pagans would 

udder; and if fuch be the charity of Chriftians, of what 
) confequence is their faith? 

Speaking of the affair of Dunkirk, our author fays, that 
the duke of York wz2s fecurely encamped at Honfcotte ; and 
that the gens d’armes were obliged to wade, for half a lea 
up to the belt in water, before they could make the attack. 
A great partof the Englith artillery, 150 barrels of powder, 
on a quantity of baggage, were fruits of the victory. Hou- 
chard, by this account, was juftly condemned, as he paffed 
three days in utter ina€tion, when he might have captured the 
whole Englith force, which had no retreat, except by Fur- 
nes, a retreat eafily cut off. 
) . The fecond eee thee begins with details concerning the 
| war between France and Spain. Wemay obferve in general 
that this volume is not fo interefting as the former; and our 
remarks and extracts will therefore be more concife. 

_ Referring to the war of La Vendée, our narrator inftances 
the burning of the fuburbs of Nantes as a dreadful proof of: 
republican excefs. ‘Three leagues around, nothing was feen 
but one general conflagration. Charette boafted that this 
ufelefs act of cruelty had brought an addition of twenty thou- 
fand men to his army. Cruelty is always bad policy, and 
feldom fails to produce the very effect which it was intended 
to obviate. ; | 


« [tis not without foundation that the war of La Vendée 
has been regarded as the molt extraordinary which hiftory has 
recorded. It was faid, in claffic fable, that the earth me bese 
armies; but that was a poetical ition: herethe fiction was 
in fome meafure realifed. The rebels had dug caves, into 
which they conveyed cannon, and in which they {ftationed » 
confiderable bodies of troops; here it was that the priefts, 
| monks, and robbers, concealed themfelves ; and hence they : 
ifued to affaflinate travellers, and pillage convoys. The 
received their intelligence from men, chiefly clothed as dosew 4 
men, who mounted to the tops of trees, and by a whiftle, 
which imitated the chant of a bird, made fignals of the ar- 
rival of victims, Sometimes this bloody fervice was per- 
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formed by women who kept cows, by young, thepherds, by. 


children —for even. the children were initiated: in crimes. 


Morbihan. was chiefly invefted in this:manner. One cave 
wasdifcovered:by Dardare, an officer, full-of peafants, monks, 
and priefts' im their coftume.. An old: woman watched near 
the entrance, which was concealed with turf... . 

. The infamous St. Juft, it is faid, was fond of laconifins. He 
had ordered the magiftrates of Strafbourg to be artefted, and 
fent to Befangon and Chalons-fur-Marne. General Diechey. 
governor of the. city, was charged with the execution of thay 
order. ¢ If to-morrow morning, at one. minute before, 
eight, they be not fent off,’ faid Ste Juft to. the general, « ene 
minute after eight thou fhalt be guillotined.’ | The next morna 
ing he fent, a card to the general, ‘ Dieche, it is eight o’clock,’ 
The anfwer was not lefs laconic: * St. Juft, they are gone.’ | 


¢@n the gth.of Thermidor (27th of July), between fevert 
and eight in the evening, a. hackney-coach came to the gate 
of the’ guild-hall: it ftopped, and a: foldier left the carriage, 
and went to the committee of adminiftrators of the' polices 
He returned immediately with three adminiftrators in their 
fcarfs of office: one opened the door, and: inftantly a wilds 
looking man arofe, who held a white handkerchief to his 
mouth. and with his elbows fhoved thofe who -were about’ 
him, that he might get out firft. It was Robefpierre, When! 
he had overcome the refiftance, he fprang into the court: he: 
was-pale, and feeble. An hour afterwards; Henriot arrived 
with his cavalry, to convoy him to the Afaifon Commune’ 


Thé Englifh, we are informed, owed Corfica to the treafon. 
of Paoli; but ‘their gluttony, their debauchery, their ime 
pofitions, entailed upon them the execration of all the inha- 
bitants.’ Bravo! The reft is yet worfe. A chriftian prieft. 
without charity, and a philofepher without candour, may be 
weighed togetlier. ' : 

- The author fays of Buonaparte, that, fifteen months before 
he was appointed commander in chief, he imparted to one of! 
the-reprefentatives a plan for the conqueft of Italy. Colli, after: 
his defeat, was heard to exclaim in a tavern at Turin, < If t: 
had: been oppofed to a man of thirty years’ fervice !—But a. 
child |: a.child !’ } wane? jgeovs 

The following extrac&t may amufe the reader with French» 
ideas on recent events. | 


‘ For a long time the minifters of the Britith government’ 
in vain urged the Porte to enter into the coalition againft the 
French republic. It is well known that they fkilfully availed 
themfelves of the expeditions of Buonaparte into Egypt, and’ 
ftill more of the deftru€tion of our fleet hear Alexandria, to 
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oblige the Grand Signor to declare war againft us. But Pitt 
did not confine himfelf to diplomatic counfels ; he rained gold, 

wfilver, and precious ftones, at the Porte. His politics are dit- 
ferent from our fyftem. ' 

‘ At the moment when, by a formal law, all kinds of Eng- 
lifh merchandife were prohibited among us, Pitt ordered from 
our manufacturers precious arms to combat us. In the ftreet 
** * (why not name it, citizen?) an American company 
ordered a fabre and a pair of piftols, garnifhed with diamonds, 
and valued at five or fix millions of livres (between 2 and 
300,000/.) This prefent was for the Grand Signor.’ 


The author continues his authentic tale, by adding that this 
donative induced the Turk to engage in the war, and led the 
way to the prefent which Nelfon received ¢ and that Pite 
took this indirect flep, to prevent the open knowledge that 
the Turk was bribed, and to deceive the Englith peor with 
regard to this extravagance! Did Mr. Bic ever attempt 
to conceal his liberality of expenditure ? 

The ftory of the Grand Signor and painter, our /earned 
author ought to have known, 1s three hundred years old, in- 
{tead of being, as he reprefents it, a tale of yeflerday. The 
note is equally abfurd; for fmoking is fo far from being an 
act of religion among the Turks, that it is of doubtful allow- 
ance ; and the Grand Signor in courfe, as the head of their 
religion, never {mokes, 

The difcufions concerning the iffue of the conferences at 
Raftadt, and the indecifion of the emperor, are now rendered 
unneceflary. The author fpeaks of the prefent Italian po- 
tentates, of the difpofition of the Hungarians to liberty, of the 
Auftrian terror at the French. arms, of the Bavarian fuccef- 
fion, &c. but he forgets the main fprings—the French ufur- 
pations in Italy and Switzerland, which threatened Auftria 
with danger. If the leaders of the republic with for peace, 
they ought at leaft to have offered the emperor a {hare in their 
acquifitions ; but, ftrangers to moderation, they feem to pride 
themfelves in creating enemies ; and, by their condu€& towards 
the Americans and the Swifs, they have alienated the minds of 
the warnteft lovers of freedom. A caricature might well re- 
prefent England holding forth a purfe, with the words, *T 
want friends ;’ and France a fabre, ‘ 1 want enemies.’ As 
the French are fond of Greek examples and apophthegms, 
it is {trange that they fhould forget the faying of the Spartan 
king, ‘ My power is more limited, but it is more rete | ? or 
that of the Macedonian general, ‘ My fon, make thyfelf lefs.’ 


After the preceding extracts, we need fcarcely add, that this 
work contains many curious and important hiftorical glean- 
ings, concerning the moft ftupendous event in the annals of 
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man ; but much judgment, we think, will be requifite in fepa- 
rating the true diamonds from the falfe. 





Voyages fur les Alpes. 


Travels over the Alps, by M. de Sauffure. (Continued from 
Vol. XXIII. New Arr. p. 516.) 


SOON after we laft attended to the inftrudtive pages of this 
able naturalift, the unpleafing intelligence of his death arrived. 
The hand of fate ftopped his courfe, at a time when much 
might have been expected from his talents and his induftry. 
This event, while it induces. us to pafs more flowly over pages 


‘which, unlefs there fhould be fome pofthumous pieces, will be 


the laft, gives occafion for the introduétion of a‘fketch of the 
events of his life, chiefly drawn from the Decade Philofo- 
phique, a refpectable journal. 

M. de Sauffure was born in 1740; and, by a courfe of hard 
activity, -he laid the foundation of that robuft health, which 
enabled him to bear the greateft fatigues. Botany was his 
earlieft ftudy, derived perhaps from the encouragement and 
example of Bonnet, who married his aunt. Atthe age of twenty 
he publifhed fome minute obfervations on the epidermis of 
the leaves of plants, and the glands immediately fubjacent. 
He had fcarcely reached his 21{t year, when he was appoint- 
ed profeffor of philofophy at Geneva, to give alternate courfes 
of phyfics and logic with the profeflor of the latter {cience, 
In each he excelled; and fome of the beft philofophers of 
Switzerland were at this time his pupils. By their means, 
his fame had reached this country fo early as 1769; and the 
difputants, in the Edinburgh focieties, often felt their inferio- 
rity in clofe reafoning to the e/éves of the young Sauffure. 

Experimental philofophy was his chief delight. This led him 
to the examination of the phenomena of nature on the higheft 
‘mountains of Switzerland; and, from frequently exploring 


-thefe, he was intensity led to examine their internal ftruc- 


ture. In this‘way he became a mineralogift and a chemitt. 
His excurfions in Switzerland were numerous, extending on 
one fide to the Rhine, and on the other to Piedmont. He 
‘alfo vifited France, Holland, England, Italy and Sicily, not 
‘with the trifling curiofity of a common traveller, but as a 


«areful and attentive naturalift. In 1779, he publifhed the 
firft volume of his Travels on the Alps, and, in 1783, his Ef- 


days on Hygrometry ; works which we examined with great 
‘care, particularly the Effays, as they occationed a difpute be- 


‘tween him and M, de Luc, in which the profeffor’ had evi- 
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dently the advantage, though the hygrometer had not reached 
its expected perfection from his.hands. 

In 1786, Sauffure refigned his profefforfhip to Piétet, fince 
advantageoufly known by a Treatife on Fire, and fome valu- 
able Memoirs in the Journal de Phyfique. We fufpect, that 
the office was refigned in difguft, on the rejection of his im- 
proved plan of education, which certainly deferved attention, 
if, to this,.the merits of his fons and his daughter are to be 
attributed. The daughter, madame Necker, added to the ufual 
accomplifhments of her fex an extenfive knowledge of philo- 
fophy and natural hiftory ; and the eldeft fon has already di- 
ftinguifhed himfelf as a chemift and philofopher. ; : 

he fecond volume of his Travels appeared in 1786, and 
was particularly interefting from the fcenes defcribed, and the 
various philofophical experiments related in it. He founded 
the Society of Arts, which augmented the induftry and fharp- 
ened the ingenuity of the artifts of Geneva, before celebrated 
‘through Europe, for the variety of their works, and the neat- 
nefs of their workmanfhip. On the. revolution in that city, 
he became a member of the council of 200; and to his exer- 
tions in this affembly, a paralytic ftroke, which he experienced 
at the age of 54, is to be attributed. The powers of his mind, 
however, continued unimpaired. He prepared for the prefs the 
two laft volumes of his Travels, and publifhed them in 1796 ; 
and he communicated to the Journal de Phyfique fome ob- 
fervations on the fufibility of ftones by the blow-pipe, and 
fome propofed experiments for afcertaining the height of the 
bed of the Arve.. } 

He repaired to the baths of Plombieres for the recovery of 
his health, and hoped to be able to fulfill the duties of the ofs 
fice to which he had been appointed, the profefforfhip of ex- 
perimental philofophy in the central fchool of Paris. But 
his health daily declined ; and he funk under his difeafe about 
the beginning of the prefent year. He had intended to ter- 
ininate his literary career by the publication of his ideas re- 
fpecting the primitive ftate of the earth. This tafk probably 
exceeded his powers ; but we know from his general opinions, 
that the revolutions would, in his fyftem, have refted on the 
agency of water, with fome afliftance from the expanfion of 
elaftic fluids. 

M. de Sauffure’s third journey was from Geneva to Lake 
Major ; but his route was by no means a dire€&t one. From 
Geneva he proceeded to Vevay, and thence to the Lake Thun. 
After croffing it, and coafting the northern part of the Lake 
of Brientz, he proceeded fouth-eaft to Meyringen, then in a 
more fouthern direction to Mount Grimfel, Obergeftlen, and 
Formazza, vifiting the glaciers of Lauteraar and Oberaar, as 
well as the fources of the Rhone. From Formazza he te-— 
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paired to Duomo d’Offola, whence he proceeded to the Bo- 
romean iflands on the weft of Lake Major. The north-weft- 
ern —t of the lake he examined at Locarno. He 


returned to Formazza to reach the valley of Mose'a by a 
route not yet defcribed, and returned to Geneva by Mount St. 
Gothard, Altdorf and Lucerne. The want of a map may 
in this journey be fupplied by that which is annexed to Mr. 
Coxe’s Travels. 

From the Lake of Geneva to that of Thun, in the Geffe- 
nay and Simmenthal, the mountains are in general fecondary 
and calcareots. The ftrata, when not vertical, have their 
planes directed from the north-eaft to the fouth-weft. As our 
author’s gedlogical obfervations were not interefting, he 
employed himéelf in examining what was called the dry 
mift of that year (1783); but he found it connected neither 
with coldnefs, nor with the moifture of the atmofphere. 


‘ After a rapid afcent, we arrived at a height, where we 
had a fufficiently exteniive profpe&t of the Valley of Gef- 
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fenay It is large, without being quite plain; an. amphi- 
theatre of meadows agreeably varied by innumerable houfes, 
farms, and little unconnected barns. ‘The mountains which 

furround it are divided by valleys, and varied in their forms. 
Thefe alfo are covered with meadows, mixed with clumps 
of trees, abd ftudded with farms and with houfes. Above 
thefe inhabited mountains, we faw, in the moft diftant cliffs, . 
only fnow and rocks. It is remarkable, that, in this valley, we 
found no arable land, though oats, barley, rye, and flax, would 
fucceed admirably. Here and there, indeed, near a habita- 
tion, we obferved a fquare piece of ground fown with barley or 
flax, feemingly as curiofities, and not as objects of ufeful cul- 

tivation, ‘The inhabitants of thefe mountains attend only to 

the bufinefs of rearing catile and making cheefe. In gene- 

ral, wherever lands are much divided, as in thefe moun- 

tains, fcarcely any grain is fown, becaufe wheat is never 
adteniageaehy cultivated but on a large fcale. The proprie- 

tor of a fmall domain is better rewarded by meadows, and 


the cultivation of pulfe.’ 


The lake of Thun is four or five’ leagues long, and al- 
moft.a league wide, in its greateft breadth. Its direétion is 
from north-weft to fouth-eaft ; its depth is 350 feet, and 
its temperature 4° — 40° § Fahr. Its height is 104 toifes 
above the lake of Geneva, and 292 above the fea. The 
Jake of Brientz is much {maller, and its dire€tion nearly at~ ) 
tight angles to that of Thun. Its afpecé is more favage 
than that of any other lake in Switzerland; for its high. 
(calcareous) mountains defcend rapidly to the water. The 
fides, however, are verdant, covered with herbage, and fome- 
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tmes with trees. Its depth is $00 feet, and its tempera- 
ture 3° 8— 38° 5. Fahr. The mineral. waters of Leenfin- 
gen in its neighbourhood are hepatic, with magnefia. 

. The road ie Brientz to Meyringen is through an ex- 
tenlive valley, flat and a little marfhy, between mountains 
chiefly calcareous, with horizontal ftrata. There is, however, 
one exception in an infulated mountain about half a league 
from Brientz. The ftrata appear at frit twitted ; and they 
are foon found to be bent in a zig-zag, or in the form of an 
doubled, from the top to the bottom. On examination, this 
form appears to have been produced by a violent fhock ; and 
thefe ftrata are fometimes found broken, where the returns 
were yery rapid. Sometimes they are feparated, ay 
fcattered by an explofion; but they foon return, when traced, 
to their horizontal pofition. 

The village of Meyringen isin one of the moft beautiful and 
picturefque valleys of Switzerland. Its farrounding rocks are 
varied with wood and verdure, but are occafionally barren, from 
a defcent too rapid, Its cafcades are bold and ftriking ; that of 
Reichenbach is well known, from the many prints and draw- 
ings of it in England. Both in this. valley, and in Grindel- 
wald, the calcareous rocks, when they. approach the primitive 
| ones, lofe their horizontal pofition, and rife in angles of 60 
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and 70 degrees, againft the latter. On the fouth and eaft 
alfo, the primitive ftrata of gneifs reft in higher angles againft 
the calcareous rocks. ‘This our author calls a beautiful ex- 
ainple of thofe ebbs, whicl: he confiders as the general caufe 
of the change in the: dire€tion of ftrata, originally horizontal. 
From Guttanen to the Hofpice of Grimfel, the gneifs is fuc- 
ceeded by granite ; and, beyond the heights of Grimfel, foliated 
granites or gneifs recur. M. de Sauffure is perfuaded, that an 
) . vnpre} adiced cbferves would confider the greater part of thefe 
granites as ftratified, and the ftrata, in general, vertical, or in- 
clined at large angles. The dire&tion of the planes is not 
however the fame, though they are commonly acrofs the val. 
- ley. The ftrata of the others are probably not obfervable, on 
account of their thicknefs. The Hofpice, which more nearly 
refembles an eaftern caravanfera than an hofpital, is not in 
the higheft point, though in a wild fituation. It is ona plain, 
on the mountain furrounded by the higheft pics ‘covered 
with {fnow. Near it, is a lake, whofe waters, contrafted 
by the fnow, appear black. It is called the * Lake'of the - 
Dead ;’ for all, who die in paffing the mountain, are’ thrown : 
into it. Thofe who are able, pay for their entertainment, / 
which is not bad. The civility and good humour of the hofts 
are remarkable. 
The glacier of Lauteraar difappeinted our author’s' expec- 
tations, The ice was nes with the debris of the mous: 
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tain; and clouds concealed the Finfter Aar and Schreckhorn, 
which over-hang it on the weft and north-weft. ‘The rock 
which rifes on the north is truly magnificent. It is a ¢ wall 
of granite, of a prodigious height ; its furface yndated, fmooth 
and fhining, radiated with the different colours of the lichens 
and confervz, which the little rills, that glide over its furface, 
fupport.’ The ftones, which cover the ice, are the debris of 
the mountains, granites and granitellos of almoft every vari- 
ety. The Aar trickles up from the ice, inftead of emerging, 
like the Arveiron, from a glaffy arch. 





‘ The moft curious objects, in the view of our, naturalift, 
were ftones covered with hair, or fhining filk, projecting in 
ftraight lines, of a deep brown. They form a kind of thick 
velvet, the pile of which, with a ftrong magnifier, appears 
Canipartnt. of a brown colour; the larger hairs are feemingly 
fluted, or ftriated, probably from their being compofed of 
fmaller ones; for the fmalleft have no fuch ftruéture: thefe 
are, at moft, 3, part of a line in diameter, I have not been 
able to diftinguifh their form, but have obferved, that each is 
cut off by a plane, perpendicular ta its axis, They have no 
diftinguifhable articulations, but are ftraight and fmooth, from 
one end to the other. With the blow-pipe they melt eafily, 
without bubbling, into 2 dark-brown brilliant enamel, Roiate 
magnetic,’ ' 

This foffile the younger Sauffure analyfed, and found that 
it was not ah amianthus, but was chiefly compofed of clay 
and flint, with about 2 of iron. ‘The pile may perhaps be 
ferrugineous cryftal, which we think we have feen affume this 
appearance. Our author vifited alfo the grottos of cryftal, 
which are in granitic rocks. From thefe grottos, fome of 
which are 18 feet fquare, and others from 60 to 80 feet deep, 
many thoufand quintals of cryftal have been taken. In this 
place they diftila {pecies of agua vite from gentian, which 
Is gone efieemed as a febrifuge. The whole glacier is faid 
to have been once free from ice, and highly fertile; but this 
tradition M. de Sauffure treats with a fufpicious incredulity. 

Qur author’s continuance on the Grimfel was marked with 
an extraordinary circumftance. On'the rith of July, 1783, | 
a tremendous ftorm of thunder and lightning threatened to de- 
folate Geneva with its deftruCtive violence.. At Grimfel, on 
the contrary, the night was calm and ferene ; yet, on the weft, 
in the neighbourhood of Geneva, there were fame bands of 
clouds, in which light Jambent flames, which we ftyle fum- 
mer lightning, feemed to vibrate. 

In examining this glacier, our traveller afcended a moun. 
tain an_the north-eaft, which is an important ftation, as it 

ows atone view the two glaciers of the Aar, That of 
beraar is wholly covered with {uow, The ice is only vifi. 
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ble on the eaftern defcent ; and the fnow has few ftones 
upon it. Oberaar means the fuperior fource of the Aar; and 
it is evidently the higher ground. ‘The fpot on which M: de 
Sauffure ftood, was 1256 toifes above the level of the fea.. 
The real pics of thefe high mountains were, from this fta- 
tion, clearly feen to be terminated by pics with fharp angles, 
and by bold and well difcriminated forms. Thefe, however, 
are conneted with the dire€tion of the ftrata, and the hard- 
nefs of the ftone; for even calcareous mountains prefent the 
fame pointed bold terminations, when the ftone is very hard, 
and the ftrata are vertical; and granitic mountains in a lower 
fituation, and with inclined ftrata, have rounded heads. . The 
ftone of thefe mountains is a foliated granite. ‘The chain, on 
the fouth, is fchiftus, in a ftate of decompofition. 

The rocks, near the fource of the Rhone, are of very dif- 
ferent kinds, and the river fometimes runs parallel to them, and 
fometimes croffes them; fo that thofe who confider only the 
courfe of the river, and are attracted by its cafcades, think the 
inclination of the different ftrata irregular. Our author exa- 
mined them with the compafs in his hand, and found, as ufual,. 
their dire€tion from the north-eaft to the fouth-wett. 


‘ This glacier (as it is called) of the Rhone, if not the moft 
magnificent, is the moft beautiful in our regions. From the 
height of a mountain, crowned by over-hanging rocks, the fheet 
of ice defcends, ftuck with pyramids, varied by their fize and 
their forms. It is then contraéted to pafs within two rocks ; 
after which it expands like a*fan, and forms an immenfe feg- 
ment of a fphere, from the fummit of which, as from a cen- 
tre, deep cracks of a fine blue feparate and terminate in the 
circumference. At the bafe of this fegment, two arches of 
ice appear, whence two impetuous torrents ruth, which, after 
uniting, carry to the fource of the Rhone the firft tribute 
which it receives. 
«aa ‘In reality, thefe two torrents, though rufhing from 2 
higher ground, and carrying twenty times the quantity of wa-. 
ter, are not ftyled the /ource of the Rhone. The inhabitants, 
with a kind of contempt, call them the waters of the glacier, 
or of the fnow.; while they fhow with a fort of veneratign, 
| and honour, as the fource of the river, a fountain which rifes 
from the middle of.a beautiful meadow. Many travellers 
laugh at this preference ; and the good Scheutzer turns it into 
ridicule, calling it a kind of madnefs, appworia ys diavoins, in 
the inhabitants of the valleys, to give the appellation of the 
fource of the 1iver to a little ftream which joins a vaft current 
) from above. re | 
' ‘I was aftonifhed at this fingularity, and endeavoured to 
conjecture the caufe of it, when, tafting and feeling the water, . 
T found a fenfible heat in it, Fs this as a kind of il= 
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lufion, when, on plunging the thermometer into it, the column 
rofe to 14. 5.* while aJl the neighbouring water was {carcely 
above the freezing point, except one little {pring, which en- 
joys alfo the honour of being deemed the fource of the Rhone.’ 


- The caufe of the veneration entertained for this {pring is 
obvious : it refifis the cold of winter, and the meadow in which 
it rifes is in perpetual verdure. This caufe influences the opi- 
nion refpecting the fource of other rivers, 

' The name of the Rhone is derived, in our author’s opinion, 
frem red ; the fource itfelf being ftyled Der Rothe, from the 
red fediment depofited from it. The height of this warm 
fpring is goo toifes above the Mediterrancan. ‘The water is 
flightly impregnated with a vitriolic neutral falt, without any 
mixture of an earthy falt, and with a very flight tinge of he- 
patic vapour. Hence M. de Sauffure is inclined to believe, 
that the heat is occafioned by decompofed pyrites. We long 
fince endeavoured to fhow that this was probably the fource 
of the heat of all warm fprings. The fountains of the Rhone 
contain the conferva rivularis, while the {now waters are bar- 
ren. 

From the fource of the Rhone to Formazza, the journey 
furnifhes nothing very interefting to a general reader. The ele- 
vation of the Coil de Gries is 1223 toikes above tire level of the 
fea, and the temperature was at 6} (47° Fahrenheit). The 

lacier. did not, greatly differ from the other icy regions. It 
reprefented the agitated waves, fixed by cold ; and, in fome parts, 
the fmoother ice gave the appearance of harbours. Beyond 
thefe regions, fome fertile detached fpots otfered the pleafing 
profpect of a milder climate ; and, not far from the Val de Toc- 
cia, the larches began to ihow the influence of a more genial 
fun. The cafcade of the Toccia is very beautiful, its height 
is from § to 600 feet, and the firft fall is into a concave rock, 
refembling an immenfe fhell. It then falls on a convex one, 
by which it is divided into numerous fmaller jets which glide 
down the remaining height. From this cafcade, the veined 
granites of Italy begin. 

From Formazza, M. de Sauffure proceeded to Duomo 
d@’Offola, and to the Boromean Iflands. in his way he ex- 
amined. the various granites; and he endeavours to explain 
their exfoliation by their hardening when they are expoted to 
theair, while the lower part retains the foftnefs which * pof- 
effed when.in the earth. The weight above confequently 
produces a feparation. We know that granites harden by 
expofure to air; but, from frequent obfervation in granitic 
countries, we think the explanation not fupported by facts ; 
for the exfoliations are often of thin lamina, not connected 
with fuperior weight. Itis probable, that granite, while in 
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its fofter ftate, admits moifture, which expands by cold, and 
thus feparates parts of different bulks, 


‘ Independently of the intereft with which thefe ftrata are 
furveyed by the geologift, in confequence of relations which 
it would be ufeleis to detail mn this place, they offer to the 
painter a fuperb fcene. I have never feen more beautiful 
rocks, difiributed in larger maffes: in one place they are 
white; in another, blackened by ‘lichens; in anorher, va- 
rioufly coloured, like the roeks of Grimfel, and mixed with 
trees, fome of which crown the top of the mountain; others 
are unequally thrown on the cornices which feparate the 
ftrata. Near the bafe of the mountain, the eye repofes on 
fine plantations, in meadows of a varied furface, and onmag- 
nificent chefnut-trees, whofe extenfive branches fhade the 
rocks againft which they grow. In general, thefe granites, 
whofe fesse are horizontal, render the country delightful ; 
for, though in fome places the projections are too bold, the 
layers are generally arranged in fteps, the borders of which 
are covered with a charming verdure, aad with trees difpofed 
in the moft picturefque manner,, We may even fee fome 
mountains in the form of a fugar-loaf, furrounded and crown- 
ed, even to their fummit, with garlands of trees, thus placed 
by intervals, on the ftrata.’ 


At St. Roche the climate of Italy. more decifively begins ; 
vines appear; the horizontal granites vanifh, and micaceous 
{chiftus takes its place. About half.a league from the bridge 
which terminates the Val de Formazza, is the gold mine of 
Crodo, which is not very productive, The gold feems chiefly 
to be contained in a ferrugineous ochre. 

Near Duomo d’Offola, the defcent from the height of the 
Alps is confiderable ; for this town is thirty-fix toifes below 
the level of Geneva, On coming from it, vertical ftrata of 


foliated primitive rocks occur, which cut the valley obliquely, 


and correfpond with thofe of a high mountain, fituated on 
the oppofite fide; ‘ a proof that ftrata become vertical, which 
were once horizontal.’ 

In the lake of Metgozzo the Boromean Iflands are fitu- 
ated ; and on the banks of this lake is the town of Mergozzo. 
‘No river pafles through it ; but the Toccia runs on the fouth 
to fall into lake Major, having bigh ground and fometimes 
confiderable mountains between it and the former lake. Both, 
however, are united by a.canal. It is remarkable that the 
mountains and hills confift of maffy granites in this lower 
fituation, while the neighbouring hei hts are compofed of 
gneifs or foliated granite ; ‘ a proof,’ adds our author, ‘ that 


the latter is not compofed of the debris of the former.” We 
are not inclined to acquiefce entirely in this conclufion: thofe 
who have often obferved veined granites may form a different 
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opinion; yet the decifion of M. Sauffure muft be regarded 
with refpectful attention. 0 

The beauty of Ifola Bella has been. much extolled; it is 
adorned, however, in a ftyle not perfectly adapted to culti- 
vated taftes. ‘ The rock is divided into ten ftages, fupported 
by arcades, bordered by beautiful orange-trees, covered with 
plantations of citrons, flanked by obelifks, and adorned with 
ftatues.”. They are the hanging gen of Semiramis, or an 
attempt to realife‘a fairy fcene. The rock itfelf is primitive, 
chiefly micaceous, mixed with quartz in different forms. 

As, from Formazza, our traveller reached the Val Maggia . 
by a road little known, we will quote his defcription of it: 


‘ Itis one of the high valleys of the Alps, whofe fituation 
I prefer. It does not offer, like that of Chamouni, a magni- 
ficent {pectacle of glaciers; but its features are fofter and 
more paftoral. Its rocks, divided by meadows and groves, 
have nothing rude or favage. The valley is varied by little 
hamlets ; and the clean white houfes beautifully contraft the 
verdure which furrounds them; while little rocks, occa- 
fionally rifing in-irregular fwellings, and covered with larches 
that have thick foliage, feem to be facred woods, in the midft 
of which we may imagine an altar or a ftatue *.’ 


In his new track, M. Sauffure paffed through the Furca 
del Bofco, The higheft part of it was 1202 toifes; the ther- 
mometer was at 10° 6 (56° Fahr.), and the hygrometer at 
near go®. Therocks were granitic ; and he could here fee the 
pics of mountains, whofe bafes he had before examined. He 
thus found that, in proportion to the height, the grains of the 

anite were more fine and lefs hard, and the ftrata thinner ; 
facts which, in his opinion, as important confequences were 
deducible from them, compenfated the labour of the journey. 
The whole track was gloomy and dreary in a high degree. 

Though our author’s tour is not completed, the termination 
of the third volume reminds us of the length of our article, and 
the neceffity of a paufe. Mount St. Gothard is too important 
an object to be noticed in a curfory manner. 





7 


* ¢ Thefe groupes of trees, irregularly fown by nature on rocks {cattered 
in a valley, have not the heavinefs.and monotony of thofe ma/y- plantations 
in the Englifh gardens (clumps), which Mr. Uvedale Price has ridiculed with 
fo much fpirit and originality in his charming work, ‘ An Effay on the Pic- 
turefque.” We doubt whether M. de Sauflure ever faw the modern Englith 
plantations. His ideas are taken from thofe which he faw in his vifit many 


ycars ago. 
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Nouveau Tableau fpeculatif de l'Europe, par le General Du- 
mouriez, Sept. 1798. 


A new Sfpeculative Pifture of Europe. 8v0. 6s. Sewed. 
Imported by De Boffe. 


THE nations of Europe again pafs in review before the 
difcarded general; and he points out to each the conduct 
which he thinks ought to be adopted in thefe critical times. 
His chief object is to fhow, that there ought to be a general 
confederacy againft the French, not with a view of deftroy- 
ing their government, or dividing their country amongit hi 
allies, but for the purpofe of reprefling their inordinate 
ambition, and preventing the propagation of thofe principles 
which tend to the overthrow of every monarchical conftitu- 
tion. It is eafy,to form a plan in the clofet, and to make the 
parts correfpond with each other ; but the hiftory of this war 
fuggefts a different idea of the effects of great coalitions. The 
confederates are to act together to effect one fingle purpofe ; 
and, that being attained, they are to withdraw their troops, 
each sooaal with the glory acquired, and the common 
enemy is to be left to profit by the chaftifement which he has 
received. All this is Utopian. Leagues cannot be thus 
formed, till the nature of man fhall be materially altered. 
Thofe who draw the {word to reprefs a foe, will, when he is 
difarmed, proceed to the ufual exercife of power; and, as the 
fear of fuch exercife of power infpired the French with that 
energy by which they defeated the firft confederacy againft 
them, the fame energy is likely to fubfift till their government 
fhall be ackaowiedest by their neighbours. The real effeéts 
of the new fyftem may then be difcovered. 

The general avows himfelf a friend to monarchical govern- 
ment in France; but his monarchy is too different from that 
which has been fubverted, to pleafe the emigrants; and he 
would leave too much power to the monarch for thofe who 
have imbibed the new principles, Thus his views of reform 
cannot be acceptable to a fufficient number to afford him any 
profpeét of fuccefs, His reprobation of many meafures pur- 
{ued by the royalifts, or the fupporters of their caufe, will dif 
pleafe the ariftocrats ; and the violence of his language againft 
the new principles will render him obnoxious to the emo- 
crats. 

But, if the publication of his fentiments will produce little 
effet in the prefent ferment, the reflections of a diftinguifhed 
general and politician, on public affairs, cannot fail to be fre- 
quently interefting. We naturally look in this refpeé to his 
remarks on our own country; and his obfervations on naval 
expeditions deferve attention. 7 | 
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‘ The Englith (he fays) feem to commit many faults; 


and, when their plans of attack depend on a combination of 
force by fea and land, they are almoft always badly formed, 
or badly executed. We might point out the expeditions to 
Ofiend, Porto Rica, St. Domingo, Teneriffe, and the Mo- 
luccas. As the moft obvious one, let us examine the firft, . It 
is always a proof of want of fkill to undertake an inferior 
with the means of attaining a fuperior object. General 
Coote’s flotilla was {trong enough to attack the ifle of Wal- 
cheren, and perhaps, with the aid of the Zealanders and the 
ftadtholderian party, to difpoffefs the French of Fluthing. 
The deftruction of the fluices at Oftend was a more danger- 
eus and uncertain undertaking, incapable of producing any 
advantage as to the iffue of the war, and detrimental only to 
the inhabitants of the country, whofe interefts fhould be con- 
fulted as much as poffible. The vicinity of Dunkirk, if the 
weather had been more favourable, mutt have prevented the 
eomplete fuccefs of this expedition ; an expedition odious in it- 
felf, and tending to no good end whatever. The check which 
the Englifh troops received on this occafion was more preju- 
dicial to the reputation of their arms than from the mere lofs 
of men; and the Englith government feems to have wifhed to 
five the directory its revenge for the attack on the ifle of St. 


arcou.’ 


We need not be furprifed at the fuccefs of the French arms 
in Italy, when we read the following defcription of the inha- 
bitants of that country, which is traced with a mafterly hand. 


‘ Except liberty, the Italians were in poffeffion of eve 
enjoyment. ‘The people were divided into three claffes—that 
of the nobles, who were idlers, and who wearied themfelves 
with frivolous pleafures, with luxurious and wretched fplen- 
dor, with formality and titles—that of the bourgeois or citi- 
zens, who were fervilely employed in the mechanic arts, and 
who humbled themfeives before nobles whom they fecreily ri- 
diculed and defpifed—that of the farmers, who alone were 
elevated almoft to the rank of freemen, al:hough they were ex- 
pofed by their rude fimplicity to the derition and contempt of 
the bourgeois, and were alfo objeéts of the tyranny of the 
nobles, of whom they avenged themfelves by tardy pay- 
ments, and by keeping for themfelves the better part of their 
produce. As foon as a bourgeois by induttry and commerce, 
or a farmer by Jabour or the ruin of his landlord, had ac- 
quired a competence, the firft abje&t of each was to quit his 
clafs ; and purchafing a patent of nobility from the petty fo- 
vereigns of Italy, he from that inftant thought himfelf entitled 
to the privilege of idlenefs. 
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© With fuch charaéters, with fuch habitual-indolence, the 
revolutionary {pirit could not originate in Italy : every idea of 
the majefty of the people was totally effaced or deftroyed by 
the ftrange divifion of {mall fovereignties ; but no country was 
better adapted for the propagation of this opinion, becaufe in 
no other part had the people formerly poffeffed greater dignity 
or majefty. It was only neceffary-to roufe them from their 
long flumber, and co recall to their view their ancient ftate. 

‘ Till the French revolution had made its way over the 
Alps, the Italians, little accuftomed to the perufal of the pub- 
lic-_ papers, in general partial and unfaithful, and never meet- 
ing in political focieties, becaufe they were prohibited by the 
government, looked upon the French as fo many madmen, 
whom their imperial and royal majefties would foon annihil- 
ate. The referve and apathy of the Italians gained’ freth 
ftrength: accuftomed to enjoyments and to flavery, they kept 
themielves upon their guard againft the epidemical diforder 
which might trouble their repofe. 

‘ But when they faw the king of Pruffia compelled to make 
peace with the French republic, the landgrave of Heffe, then 
Saxony and Suabia, feparating from the German league, 
Spain giving up the revenge of the head of its houfe, and the 
interefts of that unfortunate branch, to unite with France 
againft England, the defender of the Alps brought under the 
yoke of the conqueror, Holland fubdued and revolutionifed, 
the Anftrians driven out of the Milanefe with facility—whea 
they faw all thefe triumphs accumulate on a nation, of which 
before they had an indifferent opinion—the reflecting charac- 
ter of the Italians neceflarily led them to attribute to the caufe 
of liberty that exalted energy wich renders the nation inflamed 
by it invincible. From this reflection to the rife of popular 
ambition there was merely a fingle ftep.’ 


In this manner the general confiders every nation; and his 
conclufion is a prediction of war, the iffue of which is uncer- 
tain, and not to be eftimated by the accuftomed rules of policy 
and reafoning. On the beginning of the war his remarks are 
certainly well founded. 


~ © The war (he fays) which many of the.powers of Europe 
undertook againft France, at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, was unjuft, imprudent, impolitic. If the arms of the 
coalefced powers had fucceeded, and the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. had reafcended the throne, he would for the rebellion 
of his fubjeéts have been punifhed by his allies, who had de- 
termined on the, partition of his frontiers. In that horrid war 
every thing was badly eftimated, even the particular intcreft of 
each power. Philofophy, juftice, mes then offered their 
vows for the French nation. If it had fallen, liberty would 
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have been ban:fhed from the face of the earth: defpotifm 
would not have permitted the liberty even of thought to exift.’ 


The fuccefs of the French brought with it its ufual attend- 
ant, a defpotifm as dangerous as that which they were refift- 


ing; and againft this defpotifm a war of extermination, ac- 


cording to this writer, muft be univerfally proclaimed. 


¢ It neceffarily follows (he fays), from the concatenation of 
circumftances, that the fate of Europe depends more than 
ever on the chances of war, which will accelerate the ar- 
rangement fettled by the. unknown decrees of providence, 
confounding the wife, and electrifying the weak or the 
mad, for the production of unexpected refults, which, though 
conformable to general order, will to feeble mortals be ever 


incomprehentible.’ 
The laft prediction is countenanced by the prefent ftate of 


affairs ; and if the nations of Europe learn to fubmit to the 
decrees of providence, the general may be efteemed a good 


preacher. , 





Emilie et Alphonfe, ou Danger de fe livrer a fes premitres Im- 
preffions. Par 1’ Auteur d’ Adele de Senange. Hambourg. 


1799- 
Emilia and Alphonfo, or the Danger of yielding to firf{ Im- 


preffions. By the Author of Adele de Senange. 3 Vols. 
12mo. 75.6d. Sewed. Imported by De Bofe. 


IN the firft volumes of this tale there is little to excite cu- 
riofity. Emilia is conftrained by a fond but ill-judging mo- 
ther to marry a man whom fhe diflikes, and who confe- 
quently renders her unhappy. ‘The diftrefs of Emilia, the 
refuge which fhe feeks in fafhionable gaiety, and the {nares 
from which fhe efcapes unpolluted, but not unfufpeéted, 
though well narrated, feebly intereft the reader. But the 
ftory of Alphonfo difplays fuperior power, and agitates even 
to pain. : 

Alphonfo is the fon of a Spanifh duke. His uncle, by 
matrying a woman of inferior rank, had difpleafed his family ; 
and Alphonfo had been taught to defpife him asa man dif- 

raced. After a long refidence in France, the uncle returns 
to Madrid: Alphonfo vifits him, and condefcends to behave 
with cold civility; but he fees Camilla, and his prejudice 
againfi his uncle yields to love for hiscoufin. His heart and 
hand are pledged, when the duke commands him to marry a 
lady of the name of Eleonora. He endeavours to excite dit. 
guft in the latter: diftant, chilling, even rude, he difpleafes 
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her by his behaviour ; and he overhears her faying to a friend 
that fhe never could be happy with him. ‘ foul,’ faid 


fhe, ‘ feels the neceffity of loving, and of being loved. If he 
had not manifefted fo great an eftrangement, [ might perhaps 
have ventured to fpeak to him ; but he forbids it. My father 
too refufes to hear me; he treats mutual affection asa chi- 
mera, and the feelings of the heart as follies; and aflures me 
that there is not a word of all this in the contrac.’ 


‘ In entering the faloon, I found Eleonora endeavouring to 
{natch from her frienda feal which had been taken from Sr: 
I interfered in the innocent difpute, and feized the ftone, on 
which I found this motto—happine/s or death. Eleonora, 
looking downward, faid, that it often required more courage 
to attain happinefs than to die. “ Yes,’ I replied; * but oft- 
en with a flight effort we conquer fortune.” We looked ear- 
neftly at each other; and, by an infpiration of love, I con- 
felled to her that I had overheard her in the garden. « Let us be 
fincere,” I cried; “ perhaps we may furmount the obftacles 
which furround us.” Eleonora blufhed, and then grew pale: 
fhe could not perfuade herfelf that I had overheard her. 
«© What,”’ faid I— have you not faid that you never could 
be happy with me?’? She fighed. I led her with her friend 
to a diftant room.. There I entreated her to open her heart to 
me; but, far from finding there a feeling which could excufe 
me, I difcovered a prepoffeffion in my favour which afto- 
nifhed me, and which perhaps fhe did not know herfelf; a 
iweetnefs which foftened me. She told me ingenuoufly that 
my coldnefs and swore! had perfuaded her that I thould 
marry her againft my inclination: “ then,” fhe added, and 
looked downward, “ then I faid, that I never could be happy.” 
This confeffion, fo oppofite to what I expeéted, confounded 
me; we were both long filent; at length I afked her if the 
would be my friend; fhe confented with a forrowful look. 
Does then the moft ingenuous woman divine that the lover 
who pronounces the name of friend is about to pierce her 
heart? I took her hand, and that of her companion; and, aft- 
ér making them {wear to keep my fecret faithfully, I con- 
feffed every thing to them, but without naming Camilla, or 
faying any thing that might point her out. I felt myfelf af- 
fected, when, in defcribing my love for Camilla, I faw Eleo- 
nora troubled, and obferved her ftifling her refpiration, left I 
fhould hear her figh. Ah! he who really feels love can 
never be pleafed with infpiring a paflion of which he does not 
partake.’ 


-. Camilla, a woman of ftrong and ungoverned feelings, be- 
comes jealous of Eleonora. She propoies a private marriage 
to Alphonfo, and they are united. iy 
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¢ In becoming the hufband of Camilla, I had attained the 
fummit of what lately feemed my moft ardentdefires; and yet 
I was oppreifed by an unconquerable melancholy. What 
will you fay of my feeble heart, when you hear that I was 
haunted with the recolle€tion of Eleonora? I faw her fweet 
affiftion. I know not what enchanting fentiment attracted 
me towards her; but it is certain that her grief affe&ted me 
more than my own fatisfaction. I found myielf between Ca- 
milla, who had firft made me feel love, who had developed in 
me all my paffions, and Eleonora, who with a look calmed the 
tumult chat her rival had excited. 

« I went to this tender friend ; I fell at her feet; and, hiding 
my face upon her hands, ‘* Eleonora,” I cried, « do not aban- 
don me! never was your friendfhip fo neceflary. In pity, in 
generofity, fuffer me to be with you! If you do not guide 
me, I fhall become the curfe of Camilla, your curfe, my own, 
the curfe of all connected with me. [am married.” *‘ Mar- 
ried!” {aid Eleonora, raifing her eyes to heaven |—** Yes— 
yes—married, without the confent of my father, even with- 
out having attempted to obtain it.” She wept upon me, but 
did not thruft me from her. I was flill on my knees by her, 
when her father and mine entered the room. I rofe inftantly. 
—‘ Remain where you are,” cried my father laughingly ; 
‘beautiful Eleonora, I place mylelf by him ; deign to confent 
to enter a, family which devotes itfelf to your happinefs.”” Eleo- 
nora, with a goodnefs which {till penetrates my heart, replied, 
that fhe would never marry, and that the had juft informed 


me of that intention. Her father would not hear her; he 


threatened her with his anger, with his hatred, if fhe did not 
immediately retract. I exclaimed. that fhe was eet 
them ; that it was I who would not be obedient. «“ You ! 
you!” they both cried. ‘* Why thenat her feet ?” continued 
the count: “ at leaft you fhall anfwer to me for that flrange 
condua&t.” She threw herfelf between us; fhe fell at her fa- 
ther’s knees ; and, holding out her hands in fupplication, con 


jured him to let her live with him as fhe had always done. 


—<“ No—the man who held your hands in his, whom_I 
have furprifed at your feet, fhall be your hufband: if he 
fhould refufe, his life or mine muft anfwer.” «“ You decide 
me,’’ Eleonora gravely anfwered : “* wait only till to-morrow, 
without inquiring into the fcene that has recently paffed.” 
«“ To-morrow !” faid her father.—‘* To-morrow,” repeated 
mine. ‘* To-morrow,” fhe replied, with a folemnity that 
terrified me. She added, “ I alfo venture to beg that you will 
leave me alone with Alphonfo.” They hefitated fome time, 
but concluded by quitting us. As foon as they had retired, [ 
again fell at the feet of Eleonora: all that the was fuffering on 
my account diftracted me. ‘ To-morrow,” I faid to hers 
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*: T will fly ftom Madrid; and my abfence will reftore your 
tranqguillity.’— No: my father would only fee in your 
flight an injury which he would revenge. I have no courage 
for your danger or for his; give me time to recolleé myfelf.” 
She remained fome moments with her eves raifed to heaven. 
When I attempted to fpeak, fhe laid her hand upon my lips: 
at laft fhe faid to me with a candour, an affection truly hea- 
venly, “ I love you with all my foul, Alphonfo! I tell you 
fo for the firft and the laft time; but it is neceflary that you 
fhould know it.” Her tears almoft fuffocated her ; and I was 
perhaps more oppreffed than fhe was. I withed to die, I 
withed that I had never exifted. After a painful effort, Eleo- 
nora added, with deep fobs, *‘ I was to have been your wife; 
and I believed myfelf the happieft woman upon earth. . For 
tune, greatnefs, virtues, nothing feemed too brilliant for wh 
hopes.—TI lofe all, all in one day ; and I regret only the lois 
of you. Youowe me fome confolation ; promife me thén to 
grant what I fhall afk.”—** Speak ! command me !”— ‘Tos 
morrow you {hall have tidings of me.” This myftery, this 
delay, made me tremble; I had often thought of putting an 
end to my torments by depriving myfelf of life, and I feared 
that Eleonora would attempt hers. She quieted me on this 
head, but without removing the anxiety with which I was ha- 
raffed. With what ardotr did ] entreat her to inform me of 
her refolutions ! She always anfwered that they depended upon 
a laft attempt with her father, without letting me penetrate her 
projects or her hopes, ‘Till now the greateit referve had acs 
companied all her aétions ; nor did innocence and modefty now 
forfake her; but, when it was neceffary to feparate, as 
though irrefiftibly impelled, fhe threw herfelf into my arms, 
and crig¢d—*“ Tell'me you love Camilla ! tell me fo, [ entreat 
you, tell me fo !”—I preffed her to my heart ; fhe refted on it 
a moment—but, recovering her ftrength, burft from me.’ 


The next day the following letter is received by Alphonfo, 
with a cafket of jewels. 


* O, my dear Alphonfo, receive the firft words which I 
have dared to write to youx-you who were to be fo dear to 
me! Perfuade Camilla to accept the diamonds, which my fa- 
ther gave me to ornament my perfon on the day when you 
fhould have led me to the altar. When you fee her adorned 
with them, remember what Eleonora was to have been to you: 
How often has my heart palpitated at repeating fecretly the 
vow which I was to pronounce! From the time when firft 
our marriage was refolyed on, my mother, and my friends 
and -attendants, ceafed not to praife you, and to talk of 
my happinefs, My heart too eafily received thefe deceitful 
impreffions : I-loved you before I knew you: judge whether 
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I have fince been able to change that fentiment! Excufe me~ 
pity me, without reproaching yourfelf for the vows that will 
foon bind me; it is my father who has driven me to them. 
Be you then, O my only friend, free from remorfe. I thank 
you for having regarded me, for efteeming me, for trufting to 
my word, to my love, for being kind to me when you owed 
me nothing. Whien-you receive this, veils and grates will fe- 
parate us FOR EVER. Render not ufelefs the facrifice which 
I make to your tranquillity: [ demand it of you on my knees. 
Refpec&t your own happinels ; it is mine; it is the only hap- 
pinets which remains for me in this world. Obey me only 
once; and, when your father learns my retreat, fhew a fur- 
prife. which may blind his ambition, and reftore your peace. 
Preferve, rier aes memory ; and never let the world know 
for'whom I have wifhed to live or to die! ELEoNoRA.’ 


_ The.conclufion of the flory is, as may be imagined, dread- 
ful. .Alphonfo, to difcover Eleonora’s retreat, leaves and neg- 
leéts Camilla ; and he returns to her only in time to find her 
dying in child-bed. His future fate is connected with that of 
Emilia and her hufband: but the reft of the work is tame and 
unimportant, when compared with Alphonfo’s narrative. 

_ Catholic poets have ulually prefaced their works with a 
provifo, that the miracles which they have employed are only 
poetical fictions. In like manner, the author of this novel 
informs us, that he has only given titles to his perfonages, in 
conformity to the coftume of the period in which they are 
f{uppofed to have lived. 





Der Wunderbare, von Karl Rechlin. Liibeck. 


The Wonderful Stranger, by Charles Rechlin. Small 8vo. 55. 
Sewed. Imported by Efcher. 


THIS romance is the prodution of a roung man, who 
died foon after the completion of .it. The Ciel and the cha- 
racters.are lgalian ; and the fubftance of the tale is comprifed 
in the following ttatement. 

The work opens. with the account of a feftive entertain- 
ment, given at the villa of a young nobleman, named Ma- 
tino, chiefly in honour of Bianca, the fair, object of his at- 
tachment.. This lady attends on the occafion, but does not 
fully partake of the mirth of the fcene, as the protracted ab- 
fence of her betrothed lover Hieronymo from Italy is a caufe, 
of ferious alarm. In the Courfe of the evening fhe meets 
with an old harper, who had drawn a number of perfons a- 
round him: -his- mournful ftrains give her a melancholy plea- 
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fure ; but when he refufes, at the defire of Marino, to favour 
the company with a lively tune, the count draws his fword, 
with a feeming intention of doing him an injury: the weapon, 
however, breaks at the inflant, and the old man‘makes his 
retreat. The fame perfon afterwards appears in a wood, and 
delivers to Bianca a ring, which fhe had dropped from a gon- 
dola into the fea. Other wonders follow—particularly the 
fudden difplay of fome writing in a garden, addreffed to the 
lady, and the quick difappearance of” it. She is detired to re- 
write her laft letter to Hieronymo, at whofe {ilence fhe is un- 
eafy, and then to burn it; and an anfwer within a limited time 
))) is promifed to her. A voice warns her, on another occafion, 
to avoid the fociety of patio as his aim is to deceive her. 
Addreffing the fuppofed fpirit,, fhe inquires whether her lover 
is flill in exiftence ; and the anfwer imports, that he lives, and 
is ftill attached to Bianca; an intimation which gives her un- 
{peakable joy. In a journey which the foon after undertakes, 
fhe meets with the prince of G——, who accompanies her in 
her fubfequent progrefs. ‘This prince proves the greateft 
enemy to her lover, whom he eagerly endeavours to fupplant : 
he even bribes affaffins to murder him; but he. fails in his 
{chemes, and fuffers for his treachery. Hieronymo fuddenl 
) makes his appearance, and ftabs him in the prefence of Bi- 
anca. Marino, who had affiited in preferving the life of his 
rival, defifts from his vain purfuit, and is fully reconciled to 
him ; and Hieronymo becomes happy in the confirmed poffef- 
fion of Bianca, 

? This romance is not unpleafing, and the language is fmooth 
and neat; but the incidents are not very interefting ; nor do 
we think that the plot is well conducted. 
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OCCASIONAL RETROSPECT 


OF 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


FRANCE. 


MANY works of confiderable merit, and many trifling 
and fuperficial productions, have lately appeared in France, 
though few have found their way mto this kingdom. In tak- 
ing-a curfory notice of fome of thefe publications, we will 
begin with thofe which are of a {cientific nature; and fuch 
as belong to different claffes of polite literature will form a re- 
gular fequel. 

Cours Elémentaire de Chymie, &c. Elementary Courfe of 
theoretic and practical Chemiftry, according to the new 
Nomenclature, by Alyon, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris.—The author 
of this work is a phyfician and chemift of confiderable repu- 
tation; and, though it is principally intended for the perufal of 
young ftudents, it contains information which the more ex- 
perienced reader will find interefting and ufeful. 

Des Sciences pofitives, &c. A View of pofitive or precife 
Sciences, and the Means of applying them to Induftry, 8vo. 
—M. Canolle, in this treatife, evinces a refleCting mind. 

Legons Elémentaires, &c. Elementary Leffons in Arith- 
metic and Algebra, by P. Tedenat, 8vo. Rhodez.—There is 
little novelty an this performance; but it is clear, precife, and 
niethodical. 

Hiftoire Naturelle des Singes, &c. Natural Hiftory of Ani- 
mals of the Ape Kind, by j. B. Audebert.—Only fome parts 
of this work have yet been publifhed: thofe are well exe- 
cuted, and the graphic accompaniments exhibit correct repre- 
fentations of the animals. 

Flora Atlantica, &c. A Defcription of the Plants which 
grow on Mount Atlas, and in the Algerine and Tunifine Ter- 
ritories, —M. Des-Fontaines, in 1783, undertook a voyage to 
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Africa with botanical views. He foon found an opportunity 
of penetrating to a confiderable diftance fouth of Tunis, and 
met with many new fpecies of plants, which he has accurately 
defcribed in this work. He augmented his ftores of plants in 
fubfequent journeys, extending his rambles to the frontiers of 
Morocco. Various circumftances long retarded the publica- 
tion of his Flora; but the cultivators of botany are now gra- 
tified with the firft volume, the execution of which does cre- 
dit to the author. 

Hiftoire des Plantes vénéneufes et fufpectes de la France, &c. 
Hiftory of thofe French Plants which are known to be poi- 
fonous, or are fufpected of being fo, by M. Bulliard.—This 
is the fecond edition of a work highly ufeful in the prevention 
or the remedy of injury from plants. 

Paradoxes, &c. Curious and interefting Paradoxes in the 
CEconomy of Nature.—Among other points, the writer en- 
deavours to prove, that, when a perfon dies, a fermentation 
of matter takes place; that the different kinds fucceffively 
afcend ; that thus even the inteiligent faculty is conveyed into 
the mafs of ether; and that the only difference between this 
{tate of exiftence and the former is the change of our mediate 
fenfations into fuch as are immediate. 

Philofophie du Chaud et du Froid. The Philofophy of 
Heat and Cold, by Peter Bellelingue. Befangon.—A con- 
fufed and unphilofophical performance. 

Effai fur les Fiévres, &c. Effay on Intermittent Fevers, and 
on the Ufe and Operation of tebrifuge Medicines, particularly 
the Peruvian Bark, by Bouffey, 8vo.—This effay has obtained 
the favourable opinion of thofe who are good judges of the 
fubje@t. The remarks are judicious: the nature and cha- 
racter of intermittents are well explained; and the ufe of the 
bark is fubje&ted to very proper regulations. 

Elémens de Myologie, &c. .Kiements of Myology and 


- Syndefmology, by T. Lauth, 2 vols. 8vo.—This phyfician has 


well defcribed the mufcles and the ligaments ; and his inform- 
ation will be found ufeful in the cure of the diforders by which 
thofe parts of our frame are affected. 

De l’Influence, &c. A Differtation on the Influence of the 
Paffions in Diforders, and the Means of obviating their ill 
Effe&s.—This work proceéds from the pen of Tiffot and it 
may be confulted with advantage not only by medical ftu- 
dents, but by general readers—Another new work of the 
fame phyfician may here be mentioned. It relates to the diet 
moft proper for indifpofed or difeafed perfons; and the regu- 
lations which it contains are well-founded and judicious. 

Plan d’un Cours, &c. Plan of a Courfe of practical Me. 
dicine for Difeafes moft prevalent among Soldiers, by N. P. 
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Gilbert, 8vo—A pamphiet more diftinguifhed by affected 
clafiification than by great merit. 

Etudes de PHomme, &c. Studies of phyfical and moral 
Man, confidered in his different Ages, 8vo.—An ingenious 
and pleafing work, by Perreau. 

Précis de |’Hiftoire des Hébreux, &c. A Summary of the 
Hiftory of the Hebrews, from the ‘Time of Moles to the Re- 
duction of Jerufalem by the Romans, 12mo.—The author, 
M. Mentelie, has only given thofe parts of the Jewifh hiftory 
which he confiders as true ; but many of his readers will pro- 
bably differ from him in his opinion of the inauthentic nature 
of particular ftories or circumftances related in the Old Tefta- 
ment, as a regard for the Bible is not entirely extinct even in 
France. 

Les Annales, &c, The Annals of the French Republic, 
from the Eftablifhment of the Conftitution of the third Year, 
6 vols. 8vo.—The firft volume contains preliminary articles, 
tending to give a juft idea of the ftate of France at the time 
from which the annals commence. In the fecond, not only 
military details are given, but accounts of the works of art 
and the produGtions of fcience and literature. The third vo- 
lume comprehends political difcuflions, copies of treaties of 
peace and alliance, accounts of national feitivals, public in- 
ftitutions, &c. ‘In the fourth are military pieces; in the fifth 
and fixth, various literary intelligence, and memoranda re- 
fpecting commerce, ceconomics, &c. may be found.—The 
work is a collection of materials rather than a regular hif- 


tory. 

Phiatealigis Anglo-Germanica, &c. Anglo-German Phra- 
feology ; or, a Collection of more than Fifty Thoufand 

hrafes, colle€ted from the beft Englith Claflics, difpofed in 
alphabetical Order, and faithfully tranflated into German, by 
Profeffor Hauffner, 8vo. Strafbourg.—If at this time the 
German theatre is in high vogue in our metropolis, the com- 
pliment is returned to us on the continent; and the Ger- 
mans are indefatigable f{tudents in our language. To afhlt 
them in our phrafeology, the compiler of this work, with 
great labour, has fele€ted a variety of phrafes from our beft 
authors ; and jt is a very good dictionary for Germans. 

~ Vies des Enfans célébres, &c. Lives of diftinguifhed Chil- 
‘dren, 2 vols. :2mo.—A publication very proper for the young, 
as it points out models for their imitation. 

Tableau de Lifbonne in 1796, &c. A Defcription of Lif- 
hon in the Year 1796; followed by Letters written from 
Portugal on the ancient and modern State of that Kingdom, 
8vo.—The writer has entered into copious details refpecting 
- the Portuguefe capital and nation ; but his ftri€tures on man- 
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ners, cuftoms, arts, government, é&c. though frequently juft, 
are too ftrongly marked witli paffion and prejudice. 

Tableau de Cayenne, &c. A View of French Guiana.— 
We are informed, that the author of this work refided many 
months in that country ; and his ftatements are confidered as 
worthy of credit. . 

CEuvres d’Horace, &c. The Works of Horace, tranf- 
lated into French verfe by Peter Daru, 2 vols. 8vo.—The 
difficulty of tranflating Horace into any modern language 
is generally acknowledged : we therefore need not be furprifed 
that M. Daru’s verfion gives, in numerous inftances, an inad- 
equate reprefentation of the original. 

Poefies, &c. Philofophical and defcriptive Poems, by 
Authors of the eighteenth Century, 3 vols. 8vo.—Voltaire, 
Marmontel, Delille, Thomas, and Chamfort, are among the 
writers whofe works have furnifhed the editor of thele vo- 
lumes with pleafing materials, 

Lettres, &c. Original Letters from Rouffeau to Madame 
de Luxembourg and other Perfons.—Thefe epiftles were re- 
fcued from oblivion by Pougens ; and, as they are deemed ge- 
nuine, they will be read with pleafure by the adinirers of the 
ingenious though eccentric philofopher. 

Le Poéte, &c. The Poet, or Memoirs of a Man of Letters, 
written by himfelf, 4 vols. 12m0.—Thefe volumes feem to 
contain fome facts ; but the greater part nay be confidered as 
the produce of invention. Upon the whole, the work is lively 
and entertaining. ; 

Juliette et Dalmor, &c. Juliet and Dalmor, or the Lovers 
of the Cevennes, 2 vols.—A novel in which a pleating fimpli- 
city prevails, : 

Sophie de Beaurégard:—A novel in the epiftolary form, 
tracing the progrefs and effects of true love. 

Les Orphelines, &c. The Orphans of Flower-Garden, 
4 vols. 12mo.—It is fome merit in a French novel, that it 
contains nothing immoral; and we can difcover no other me 
rit in this Work. 


HOLLAND. 


De Apokryfe Boeken, &c. ‘The Apocryphal Books, from 
the Greek, vol. 1. Amfterdam, 1798.—Profeffor van Ha- 
melfveld has accurately tranflated and illuftrated the books in 
queftion. 

Alterum Tentamen Anacreonteum, &c. A fecond Ana- 
creontic Attempt, by Hoeufft. Dordrecht. A French critic, 
{peaking of this publication, fays, *‘ Anacreon had become 
Callimachus under the elegant pen of M. Heeufft: but he is 
now himfelf again,’ Rejeéting the metre which he had before 
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chofen, M. Heeufft has now given to the poems of Anacreon 
a verfion ftriétly correfponding in that refpect with the ori. » 


ginal. 


GERMAN Y. 


Allgemeines Journal, &c. A Journal for all the Branches 
of Chemiftry, 8vo, Leipzig, a798.—This is a new periodi- 
cal work, of which the editor is Dr. Scherer, * 

Verfuch einer Mineralogifchen Befchreibung, &c. An At- 
tempt to exhibit an accurate Mineralogical Defcription of 
Landeck and its Environs, by Leopold de Buch, gto, Breflau, 
1797.—M. de Buch is a diftinguiflied pupil of Werner; and 
his merit as a mineralogift is evinced by this publication. 

Tabula Sceleti, &c. A view of a Female Skeleton, with a 
Defcription, by $. T. Sommering. Frankfort.—This writer, 
being of opinion that no former reprefentation gave a juft 
jdea of the fkeleton of a woman, refolved to remedy the defe& 
by fuperior accuracy of obfervation. He procured the bod 
of a young and beautiful woman of Mentz, and, with the 
affiftance of a mathematician, painter, and {culptor, produced 
a correct delineation of the fkeleton. 

Pinacothéque, &c. A Collection of Tables of general Uti- 
lity for Multiplying and Dividing, 8vo. Berlin,—Thefe ufe- 
ful tables are the work of Grufon. 

Uber den nachften Zweck der Erziehung, &c. On the 
moft effential Obje&t of Education, according to the Principles 
of Kant, 8vo. Ratifbon.—Juft remarks on education, drawn 
from the nature of the mind, are here given by profeffor 
Weiller, of Munich. 

Vollftandiger Lehrbegriff der Schwimmkunft, &c. A com- 
plete Syftem of the Art of Swimming, tranflated from the Ita- 
lian of Bernardi, and illuftrated with Remarks, by Profeffor 
Kries, 2 vols, 8vo. Weimar.—This is a curious work, the 

roduce of attentive confideration and long experience. The 
fyftem is founded on an opinion contrary to that which has 
generally prevailed on this fubject ; for the {pecitic gravity of 
the human body, according to Dr, Bernardi, is not greater 
than that of water. 

Kritifches Griechifch Deutfches Handworterbuch. A Cri- 
tical Greek and German Diétionary, Vol. I. 8vo. Leipzig.— 
Profeffor Schneider is the compiler of this work, which is exe 
cuted with the accuracy that might have been expected from 
fuch a philologift, 

Selbfimord, &c. Suicide examined in its medica] and moral 
Caufes, with Rules for the Condué& of hypochondriac and 
melancholy Perfons, by J. V. Muller. Franckfort,—This ig 
not a work of great novelty or merit. 
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nprcnaiogis Homerica, &c. An Inquiry into the Opinions 
o 


omer concerning the Soul. Zullichau.—There is fome 
merit in this differtation, of which Halbkart (a pupil of Wolff, 
the editor of Homer) is the author, 4 
Antidote au Congrés de Raftadt, &c. _ An Antidote to the 
Congrefs of Raftadt, or Plan for a new Political Balance of 
Europe. 1798.—The author of this performance firft gives a 
fketch of the French revolutf6n, which he reprefents as an 
evil of fuch an extraordinary and portentous nature, that, if it 
fhould not be crufhed by external forcé, it will overturn every 
thing in its progrefs. He afterwards details his plan, which 
involves a new Coalition of the chief powers of Europe, 
founded on fuch a bafis as would impart concord and unity to 
their deliberations, vigour to their meafures, and activity to 
their exertions. “By fuch a confederacy, there might be a 
chance, he thinks, of preferving the civilifed world irom the 
revolutionary furor.—He writes with fpirit; but fome of his 
ideas are extravagant ; and he is not always confiftent with 


hiinfelf, 


SWITZERLAND, 


Méthode Analytique des Foffiles, &c. Analyfis of Foffils, 
by Profeffor Struve. Laufanne, 1797.—The author’s fcheme 
is principally founded on the exterior chara&ers of foffils ; 
and it ee a refembles that of Werner. 

Mannichfaltigkeiten, &c. Various Pieces by Frederic 
Charles, Baron de Mofer, 2 vols. 8vo. Zurich, 1796.— 
Many amufing anecdotes may be found in thefe volumes ; 
and various initruétion may alfo be gleaned from them. 


SPAIN, 


Elementos, &c. Elements of Chemiftry, 3 vols. 4to. Ma- 
drid, 1798.—This work is a tranflation from the French of 
Chaptal. : 

Tratado inftru@tivo, &c. An inftrutive practical Treatife 
on the Art of Dyeing: a performance of fome merit. 

Obras de Sapho, &c. The Works of Sappho, Alczus, Si- 
monides, and other Greek writers, of whofe compofitions there 
are few remains, tranflated into Spanith verfe by J. and B, 
Canga Arguelles, 8vo. 1797.—Some of thefe pieces are well 
sranillabea. 

- Hiftoria de Sancho, &c. Hiftory of Sancho Panza from 
the Time of Don Quixote’s Death, 2 vols.—It is perhaps 
unneceflary to obferve, that this romance is greatly inferior 
to the celebrated work of Cervantes, 
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RUSSIA. 


Lucumon, oder Nachrichten, &c. Lucumon, or Accounts of 
extraordinary Men in phyfical and moral Refpeécts, with a 
View of the Wonders of Nature and Art in the Hiftory of 
Countries and Nations, calculgted for Jnftruction and Ms Bg 
tainment. Riga.—This is a good colle€tion of entertaining 
anecdotes, defcriptions, &c. by which young people may be 

radually led to higher inquiries. We are inclined to form 
a favorable opinion of the neighbourhood of Riga, when we 
obferve fo good an arrangement purfued in objects which, 
though they may feem trifling to many, are in reality of con- 
fiderable importance. In England, extraordinary attention is 
now paid to the minds of children; and the Germans. and 
fome other nations, with reafon, purfue the fame plan, in 
providing proper books for childhood as well as manhood. 









































A REVIEW 


OF 


PUBLIC AFFATIRS, 


FROM 


the Beginning of JANUARY to the End of APRIL, 1799. 








GREAT-BRITAIN. 


Wit regard to the probable accomplifhment of the 
grand and comprehenfive views of Great-Britain and her 
allies for the deliverance of Europe, and indeed of the whole 
civilifed world, from the encroachments of Gallic demo- 
cracy, the opinions of political obfervers will greatly differ.’ 
Many will apprehend, and many will be inclined to with, 
that the influence of the new modes of thinking, both in 
religion and politics, may fo weaken the efficacy of the old 
fyftems, as to aid the_progrefs of the French arms; that, 
even where the troops of the great nation may never pene- 
trate, its example may promote democratic revolutions; 
and that all the exertions of the confederates will be weak 
and nugatory, in a caufe fo repugnant to the feelings and 
fentiments of the generality of mankind. Others, on the 
contrary, will flatter themfelves with the profpe& of a ge- 
neral reftoration of peace and order, confequent on the ef- 
forts of the coalition—efforts which the republican banditti 
of France, to whofe criminal views the eyes of the world 
are now opened, willin vain attempt to counteract or op- 
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; pofe. We, who have repeatedly profeffled our attachment 
to a limited monarchy, cannot but be defirous of the main- 
tenance of our conftitution; and it is therefore our. earneft 
with that the enemy may receive fuch effectual checks as 
may produce humility and moderation, and promote a due 
fenfe of the bleflings of peace, and tranquillity. 

While the Britifh fovereign, intent on the fcheme of Eu- 
ropean deliverance, endeavoured to augment his ftrength by 
new alliances, the parliament of his realm continued to de- ' 
liberate on the means of defraying the expences of the war, 
and on other purpofes of national expediency. The bill for 
the general taxation of income was fan¢ctioned by the houfe 
of peers on the 8th of January, after a fpirited debate, in 
which the duke of Bedford and lord Holland oppofed the 
meafure, while it was fupported by the chancellor and lord 
Auckland. 

The act not being fully intelligible to the generality of 
the people, various difficulties arofe in the adjuftment of the 
returns which fhould be made to the commiflioners ; and 
many of thofe who underftood its claufes were flow in com- 
plying with the terms. By a new aét, a later day was al- 
lowed for the returns; but not a few delayed the delivery of 
their ftatements beyond even the added time. 

A great obje& of minifterial confideration at this time 
was the union with Ireland. Mr. Pitt was zealous for the 
{cheme ; and, as he had found fo few difficulties or obfta- 
cles in his political career, he did not perhaps forefee the | 
oppofition with which his plan would be affailed. The par- | 
liamentary inveftigation of it was preceded by a méflage 
from the king, who defired the two houfes to ‘ confider of 
the moft effectual means of counter-acting and finally de 
feating the defign,’ in which the enemy perfevered, § of ef- 
feCting the feparation of Ireland from” this kingdom,’ arid 
recommended ‘ fuch complete and final adjuftment as might 
beft tend to improve and perpetuate a — effential 
to the fecurity of both realms, and to ‘augment and 
confdlidate the ftrength, power, and refources, of the Bri-- 

=“ tifh empire.” When an addrefs on this fubjeét was propofed 
in the ei of commons, Mr. Sheridan condemned ‘thé | 
cheme of incorporation, and moved, though without ef- | 
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fe&, that the king fhould be requefted not to liften to the 
counfel of thofe who would promote fuch a meafure at the 


prefent crifis. 

The plan of union was at length commuficated to the 
commons, in a fpeech which excited the admiration of 
many, and fixed the attention of all. On the 31ft of Ja- 
nuary, Mr. Pitt entered into a difcuffion of the fubje&, 
ftated the principles by which ‘he was guided, and developed 
the means which he deemed the moft applicable to the for- 
mation of a beneficial and permanent ugion. As we have 
given a fketch of the leading features of this harangue in 
the critical department of our journal *, we fhall, in this 
place, only intimate the fubftance of the eight propofitions 
moved on this occafion. The three firft related, in general 
terms, to the formation of one kingdom, and the continu- 
ance of the prefent fettlement of the crown: the fourth im- 
ported that the united kingdom fhould be reprefented in the 
fame parliament, a certain number of members being chofen 
to vote on the part of Ireland: the fifth refpected the pre- 
fervation of the doctrine, worfhip, difcipline, and govern- 
ment, of the churches of England and Ireland, in the ftate 
in which they now fubfift : the fixth allowed to the fubje&s 
of Ireland an equality of commercial privileges with thofe 
of Great-Britain: the feventh left to each kingdom the fe- 
parate payment of the intereft of the public debt; and the 
laft tended to perpetuate the laws now in force, and the ex+ 
ifting courts of judicature, with the permiffion, however, 
of fuch alterations as the combined legiflature fhould occa- 
fionally deem expedient.—Mr. Sheridan endeavoured to re- 
fute the arguments by which the minifter had ftrengthened 
his propofitions; and contended, that the union, at this 
crifis, would be injurious to Ireland, and that, if it fhould 
be forced upon the inhabitants of that country, it would 
rather promote than bafile the views of the’French. Dr. 
Laurence was alfo of opinion, that the meafure was unfea- 
fonable, and that it would therefore be prudent to poftpone 
the confideration of it till the Irith fhould be nore generally 
willing to acquiefce init. But, ‘as only 15 members voted 
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again{t the motion for referring the propofitions to a coms 
mittee, while 140 appeared in favour of it, the difcuffion 
was allowed to proceed. On the 7th of February, two re- 
folutions were moved by Mr. Sheridan: one was founded 
on the neceflity of procuring the ‘ manife/?, fair, and free 
confent and approbation of the parliaments of the two 
countries; the other tended to ftigmatife, as ‘an enemy 
to his majefty and to the conftitution of his country,’ 
every one who fhould endeavour to obtain the appear- 
ance of fuch confent and approbation, by employing the 
influence of government for the purpofe of corruption 
or of intimidation. ‘Thefe motions were rejected after a 
fhort debate ; and a long difcuffion followed. Mr. St.-John 
did not confider the {cheme of union as necefflary or expe- 
dient for the fafety or the profperity of Ireland. Mr. Grey 
wifhed for an union of hearts, affections, and interefts; 
but he apprehended that the prefent meafure would be pro- 
ductive of difunion, as difcontent, diftruft, and fufpicion, 
were already the fruits of the propofition in Ireland. ‘That 
evils exifted in that kingdom, none, he faid, would deny: 
but no good reafoner would infer, becaufe they were vifible 
under a feparate legiflature, that they had arifen from that 
circumftance, or that an incorporation with Great-Britain 
was the beft or the only remedy for them. The chief au- 
thors of thefe evils were well known. Vain hopes had been 
raifed among the Irifh; alarms had been excited, dilcontent 
created, and animofities foftered; and the mifchief pro- 
duced by this unjuftifiable conduct was ufed as a pretence 
for annihilating the liberty and independence of Ireland.— 
Mr. Dundas, not without ability, defended the propofed 
union, and expatiated on the advantages with which the like 
meafure had been attended in Scotland. Mr. Windham im- 
puted the diforders of the Hibernian realm to the nature of 
its conftitution, the barbarous ignorance of the people, and 
the propagation of French principles. The prefcription 
which appeared to him to promife the greateft remedial ef- 
ficacy, was a melioration of the ftate of the lower clafles ; 
and this improvement, he thought, could only be effected 
by an infufion of Britifh capital and Britifh manners. An 
incorporation, he added, would beft produce this effect. 
When other fpeakers had offered various remarks, a divi- 
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fion took place, with a great majority in favour of the 
court. | ' é 

This interefting fubje€t was again debated on the 11th of 
February; and Mr. Sheridan then appeared as an advocate 
for the emancipation of the catholics; but his motion to 
that effet did not meet with approbation. General Fitz- 
patrick, referring to the fettlement with Ireland in 1782, 
affirmed that the prefent fcheme was fo far inconfiftent with 
the agreement which had then been adjufted, as to deferve 
the ftigma of breach of faith. Mr. Ryder denied that the 
agreement in queftion was intended to be final, or that it 
could juftly preclude the adoption of any part of the new 
plan; and Mr. Pitt followed him on the fame ground. In- 
deed, on a fair confideration of this point, we cannot con- 
cur with Mr. Fitzpatrick, as there is no breach of faith in 
propofing to a parliament which is left independent by 
one compact, a free inveftigation of the merits of a new 
convention, which may terminate in the unconf{trained ex- 
change of a feparate legiflature for the advantages of an in- 
corperative union with another kingdom. 

In the renewal of difcuflion, the probable benefits of the 
union were ecloguently enforced by Mr. Addington, the 
{peaker of the houfe. Mr. Hobhoufe {trongly oppofed the 
meafure, as he thought that it would be more pernicious 
than advantageous to Ireland, and that the introduétion of 
Hibernian members into the general parliament would ex- , 
tend to an alarming height the influence of the crown, 
Mr. Peele compared the two countries to two commercial 
houfes, the one opulent and refpectable, the other deftitute 
both of capital and credit; and he ridiculed the folly and 
obftinacy which the latter would evince, in refufing:to ac- 
cept from the rich houfe the offer of a liberal participation 
of the profits of the trade. ‘The lords’ Temple and Morpeth 
were firenuous in behalf of the union; and the folicitor- 
general reprefented it as neceflary for the correction of the 
vices of the Irifh government, and the removal of the evils 
which haraffed the country. 

The refolutions being adopted, a conference on the fub- 
ject enfued between the commons and the peers; and, on 
the 19th of March, lord Grenville entered. fully into the 
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quéftion, and concluded an elaborate harangtte with recom- 
mending an union as the only meafure which could fecuré 
Ireland from the grafp of France. Earl Fitzwilliam ven- 
tured to differ widely from the minifterial party ; but the 
marquis of Lanfdowne was an approver of moft of the refo- 
lutions. The earl of Moira was friendly to any union 
which might be founded on fuch wife and liberal principles 
as might gain the cheerful affent of the Irifh nation; but 
the plan now in contemplation did not appear to him to be 
one of that defcription. Lord Mulgrave, however, confi« 
dered it aS a judicious and promifing fcheme; and the earls 
of Carlifle and Weftmorland fignified their warm approba- 
tion of it. The peers concurring in the votes of the other 
houfe, an addrefs was prepared, fupported by the bifhop of 
QUlandaff and other fpeakers, and prefented to the king, in- 
timating the refolutions to which both affemblies had agreed. 
In this {tate the affair now refts. The wifhes of the Britifh 
parliament are fully manifefted; and it remains for the 
Trifh to examine with temper the nature of the offers made 
to them, and not fuffer pride or animofity to obftrué their 
political profperity or general welfare. 

While the union was in agitation, a fecret committee of 
the commons profecuted an inquiry into the nature and ex- 
tent of the Hibernian confpiracy, the particular connexions 
of the united Irifhmen with the’mal-contents of Great-Bri- 
tain, and the progreffive views of the various focieties in- 
ftituted on pretence of reform. The report of this coms 
mittee was completed in March: it is perfpicuous and cir- 
cumftantial, and will ferve to guard the well-affefted againft 
feditious and treafonable affociations. 

When it was taken into confideration in a committee of 
the whole houfe, on the roth of April, the minifter ex- 
prefied his conviction of the neceffity of impofing additional 
‘reftraints upon Jacobinifm ; and he not only propofed that 
the fufpenfion of the Aabeas-corpus at fhould be continued, 
but that a bill fhould be introduced for the more effectual 
fuppreflron of unlawful focieti¢s, and the punifhment of 
thofe perfons who fhould be guilty of feditious pra€tices. 

Our limits will not allow us to dwell on the other parlia- 
mentary proceedings of this period. We will, therefore, 
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fummarily mention, that Mr. Wilberforce again moved, ih 
vain, for the abolition of the flave trade; that bills were 
brought forward for the grant of 12,0001. per annum, out of 
the confolidated fund, refpeftively, to the princes Edward 
and Erneft (now dukes of Kent and Cumberland), and for en- 
abling his majefty to make a regular provifion for the prin- 
cefs Amelia out of his hereditary revenue; and that Mr. 
Dundas, in opening the budget for India, reprefented our 
fettlements in that part of the globe as being in a profperous 
ftate, though the debts of the company had increafed. 

Adverting to the negotiatory concerns of Great-Britain, 
we may obferve, that Mr. Thomas Grenville, brother of the 
fecretary of ftate, was fent to the continent for the promo- 
tion of an Anti-Gallican confederacy. In his paflage he 
was in gteat danger of perifhing amidft the ice at the mouth 
of the Elbe; the thip in which he failed was wrecked, and 
fome lives were loft; but he had the good fortune to efcape. 
When he arrived at Berlin, he ftrenuoufly “endeavoured to 
draw the king of Pruflia into an alliance with Great-Bri- 
tain; but he found his exhortations fruitlefs, in confe- 
quence of the fuperior influence of Sieyes. 


IRELAND. 


Tranquillity is not yet reftored to this country, which, 
for its defence againft mal-contents, depredators, and affaf- 
fins, is ftill fubjected, in a great meafure, to military go- 
vernment. The diforders and infecurity of the realm ferved 
to ftimulate the eagernefs of the friends of the union; and, 
when the parliament re-affembled, on the 22d of January, 
the lord-lieutenant urged the two houfes to pay particular 
attention to the means of improving the connexion between 
the realms. To the addrefs propofed in the upper houfe, 
an amendment was offered by Jord Powerfcourt, tending to 
call in queftion the competezicy of the affembly to agree to 
a {cheme of incorporation: but this fuggeftion was difcoun- 
tenanced ; and the addrefs was voted by a majority of 32. 
In the houfe of comméns, the debate was remarkably long 
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and animated: but we cannot enter into a detail of it. Sig 
John Parnell conjured the houfe not to pledge itfelf to the 
fupport of a meafure which, there was reafon to think, 
‘would be highly injurious. Mr. George Ponfonby expofed 
the illiberality by which the conduét of Great-Britain tor 
wards Ireland had long been marked; and he warmly der 

precated the meannefs and folly of furrendering the inde- 

pendence of the realm to an oppreffive neighbour, and 
rifquing thofe advantages which an Irifh government could 

of itfe!f preferve and improve. Many ftrong fpeeches fol- 

* _ Jowed; and the addrefs was fanétioned by a majority of 
only two voices. The inhabitants of Dublin were fo pleafed 
with this refult, which was confidered as a virtual rejection 

of the meafure, that the evening exhibited a general illu- 
mination in that city, On the report of the addrefs, fir 
Laurence Parfons moved for the emiflion of that part which 
related to an union; and, after a frefh difplay of {pirited 
eloquence, the adverfaries of the court prevailed by a dif- | 
ference of fix votes, Some minifterial changes teftified the 
difpleafure of the court at the oppofition to the fchemes but 

the advocates for the independence of Ireland were not dif- 
couraged, On the 15th of February it was moved, that the 
houfe fhoyld affert the ‘ competency of an independent le- 
giflature to all wants and regulations, political and civil,’ 

and fhould declare its continuance ‘ effential to the welfare 

and ‘happinefs of Ireland, and to her connexion with Great- 
Britain.’ Though, on this occafion, the court had a majo= 

rity of 20, it was deemed advifeable to fufpend the fcheme. 

The budget was foon after opened by Mr. Corry, who 
had fucceeded fir John Parnell as chancellor of the ex» 
chequer. Supplies, exceeding, nearly by a million, thofe of 

the year 1798, were readily yoted; and new taxes were 
found expedient, 

A bil] for the more effectual fuppreflion of the rehellion 
was oppofed by feveral members, as too violent and defpo+ 
tic; byt it was vindicated as neceflary to prevent a relapfe 
of the United Irifhmen into infurrections; and it at leigh 

affed into a law. 

Many of the rebe]s, ta wham tranfportation was ) paondiled 
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as an indulgence, in lieu of capital punifhment, have been 
fent to the Weft-Indies, and others to different quarters. 
Their accomplices who remain in Ireland are turbulently 
active in fome of the counties of Connaught, and in other 
parts of the kingdom; but they are not in a {tate of organifed 
infurretion. — 


FRANCE. 


The tranfactions of the French, and the events which 
concern them, have not been unimportant during the laft 
four months. Their legiflative proceedings have not, in- 
deed, been interefting ; but their martial operations have 
engrofied the attention of Europe. 

The mal-contents of Belgium continuing to refift the 
troops of the directory, the latter received an augmentation 
in the beginning of the year. . Frefh engagements enfued ; 
and the forces of the government generally had the advan- 
tage; but there are ftill fome remains of commotion. 

While the French fuffered their minifters at Raftadt to 
keep up the farce of negotiation, they prepared for a rup- 
ture with the emperor of Germany, whom, from his en- 
couragement of the views of the court of Peterfburg, and 
from other parts of his conduét, they confidered as an 
enemy. They repeatedly remonftrated, in ftrong terms, 
again{t the appreach of the Ruffian troops ; but the northern 
army continued its march. In the mean time, the fortrefs 
of Ehrenbreitftein, after a very long blockade, fell under the 
power of the republicans, who thus gained poffeflion of one 
of the keys of Germany, 

The emperor not complying with the demand refpeécting 
the Ruflians, the French, on the 1ft of March, iffued a 
proclamation, intimating the neceflity of taking precautions 
againft the defigns of their enemies, and yet profeffing a 
defire of maintaining peace. On the fame day, general 
Jourdan croffed the Rhine; and His troops foon commenced » 
their favourite operation of pillage. While he marched to- 
wards Ulm, Maffena, with another army, advanged into. 
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the country of the Grifons. On the sth, he furprifed fome 
{mall pofts; and, the next day, he attacked the Auftrians at 
Coire, compelling the baron d’ Auffenburg and about 3000 
men to fyrrender themfelves prifoners of war. The poft of 
Feldkirch being juftly deemed an important obftacle to his 
views of co-operati ng with Jourdan, feveral fierce attacks 
were made upon it; but fo obftinately did the Auftrians 
refift, that his men were repelled with great flaughter. 
He foon became maftér, however, of the three divifions of 
the Grifon ftate ; and the Engadine and the county of 
Bornfio were invaded with fuccefs by a part of the army of 
Italy. 

-When hoftilities had been thus renewed, war was de- 
clared in form by the direCtory-- In a meflage delivered to 
the legiflative bodies, it was affirmed, that the emperor had 
not only mifunderftood the principle of the treaty of Campo- 
Formio, but neglected the execution of one of its chief 
articles; and that he had always been difinclined to peace. 
The cold reception of Bernadotte, the grofs affront offered 
to that ambaflador, the hypocrify of the court of Vienna i in 
the negotiatjon of Seltz, the deputation of an ambaffador 
to Berlin and Peterfburg, the reluctance to the admitfion of 
an enyoy from the Cis-Alpine republic, the encourage- 
ment of the Ruffians;in their march through Germany, and 
other inftances of a difpofition inimical to the F rehch, were 
ftated on this. occafion as ample juftifications of a recourfe 
to arms. 

The renewal of the war in Germany called the arch- 
duke Charles again into action; and his early operations in 
the prefent campaign did not diminith his former reputae 
tions On the 2ift of March, he ordered an attack to be 
made upon the army of Jourdan. The French centre 
was driven back with fome lofs, chiefly by the efforts of 
the Auftrian cavalry. On the asth, Jourdan, in the hope 
of regaining his former pofition, engaged the archduke 
near Stockach. He endeavoured to gain the defile of Ach, 
and gained fome advantage in the earlier part of the stie: 
flict, the divifion of the count de Meerfeld being too weak 
to withitand him. The battle foon became more generals 
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and both parties fignalifed their courage. The prince de 
Furftenberg fell on the occafion; the prince of Anhalt- 
Bernburg was mortally wounded; and other gallant officers 
were facrificed. The prince of Anhalt*Cothen particularly 
diftinguifhed himfelf by* his exertions. Where his corps 
ated, the choiceft troops of the enemy were engaged, 
fometimes repelling their opponents, and at other times 
merely keeping them in clieck. At a critical time, fome 
battalions attacked. the French in the rear, and captured one 
' half of a brigade; and the centre at length gave way. At 
the village of Walwis, the engagement was vigorots and 
obftinate, till night parted the combatants. The action was 
renewed in the morning, to the difadvantage of the French, 
who retreated towards Neuftadt. In thefe two days, about 
4000 men are fuppofed to have been killed or wounded in 
both armies. During thefe operations general Staray was 
employed in driving the enemy out of the duchy of Wir- 
temberg; anid the greater part of the French army haftily 
repafied the Rhine. This fortunate beginnirig of the ¢am- 
paign gave high confidence to the Auftrians; and the arch- 
duke prepared with alacrity for the profecution of his fuc- 
cefs, while Jourdan returned to Pagis in difguft. 

The Auftrians now advanced towards Schaffhaufen; and 
the archduke fent a detachment to diflodge the French from 
that towns Several attacks were neceflary for the execu- 
tion of this order; but, on the 13th of April, count Nauen- 
dorf fucceeded in the attempt. The entrenchments near 
Conftance were alfo affaulted with fuccefs; and that city 
was fiercely cannonaded; a fervice in which an officer of 
the name of Williams, with a flotilla of gun-boats on the 
neighbouring lake, boldly joined. During the remainder of 
the month, the operations in this part of the theatre of war 
were lefs important, as the indifpofition of the imperial ge- 
neral occafioned an interval of inaction. 

The French, in the mean time, maintained their ground 
in Egypt, defending themfelves with fpirit againft the oc- 
tafional attacks of the natives. When they deemed theme 
felves fufficiently fecure in that country, a part of the army 


was fent into Syria, where fome fuccefs attended the in- 
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vaders. Duting this expedition, the /avans who had left 
their country, to civilife the Egyptians amidft the:din of 
arms, held academical meetings at Grand Cairo, and dif 
cuffed various topics of {cience and civil ceconomy. — 

Near the clofe of April a confiderable fleet failed from the 
harbour of Breft,-deftined for fome enterprife of import- 
ance. It was at firft fuppofed that the armament was in- 
tended for the invafion of Ireland; but this opinion foo 
gave way to other conjectures. It is faid, that fome of our. 
cruifers have defcried this fleet near the coaft of Portugal. 


Where-ever it may be found, we have little doubt of the 


fuccefs of our fleet in an eventual engagement. 


The late eleétions for the two councils have been at- 


tended with tumults in fome of the departments. The: 
anarchifts have prevailed in fome places; and many indi- 
viduals who are known to be hoftile to the directory, and 
even fome perfons who for that reafon were rejected in the 
laft year by the arbitrary pentarchs, have been chofen by 
the people. 


GERMANY. 


‘The farce at Raftadt is now at an end. The congrefs has 


been diffolved; and the fate of the empire depends on the 
violent decifion of arms, not on the mildnefs of. negoti- 
ation. - 

Before the plenipotentiaries defifted from their confer- 
ences, the French, from a defire of exciting odium againft 
the’ emperor for his felfith ambition and his inattention to 
the interefts of the Germanic body, and alfo of augment- 
ing the jealoufy entertained of the views of that prince by 
the court of Berlin, publifhed a ftate paper, which they 


ftyled the ‘ fecret articles and additional convention of the: 


treaty of Campo-Formio.’ It appears from this paper, 
which has the air of authenticity, that his imperiak majefty 
was to be aflifted by the influence of the French in the ac- 
quifition of the archbithopric of Saltzburg, and other terri- 


tories’; ‘that, befides-confenting to the ceflion of the left’ 
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bank of the Rhine, he acquiefced in the intended encroach- 
menits of the French, by promifing the evacuation of Mentz, 
Manheim, and other confiderable towns and fortreffes; and. 
that the king of Pruffia was fo gaini rid acceflion of domi- 
nion. 
After the renewal of the continental war, the count de 
Metternich protefted againft the continuance of the deli- 
berations of the congrefs; and, declaring that all the pro- 
ceedings from its commencement were null, retired from 
Raftadt. .Some of the remaining plenipotentiaries wifhed 
| to proceed with the treaty; but the majority confidered the 
congrefs as virtually, though not formally, diffolved; and 
preparations were made for departure. It was intimated to 
the French minifters, on the 28th of April, that their per- 
fons would be fafe, but that they muft retire within twenty- 
four hours. They had fcarcely quitted the town, whena 
party of huffars approached, and attacked them with fangui- 
| _ nary violence. Bonnier and Roberjot were barbaroufly mur- 
| dered by thefe rufhans; but Jean De-Bry efcaped with life, 
though not without many wounds. Every man of honour. 
muft reprobate fuch inhumanity ; but, in fome of the pro- 
ftitute prints of the times, the zealots of war and affaflina- 
tion have even attempted to juftify the act! 

The refentment of the French difplayed itfelf in menaces 
of vengeance, when the report of the outrage reached Paris. 
A funeral féte was ordered in the different departments, . 
| and various meafures were propofed in the two councils, to 
render the infamy of the affaflins univerfally notorious. 
| 








The war will, in all probability, occafion very confiders 
able changes in the ftate of Germany; but, whether thofe 
changes will be advantageous or detrimental to the head of 
the empire, we cannot clearly forefee. This: prince feems 
to be particularly defirous of the acquifition of Bavaria; but 
his views will be checked by the connexions between the 
French and the duke of Deux Ponts, who has lately fuc- 
ceeded to the dignity of eleCtor of the Palatinate and of Bavay 
tia, on the deceafe of Charles Theodore, and has manifefted g 
ftrong animofity againit the imperial potentate.. Whether 
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the French, or their enemies prevail, the power of the new: 
elector, we may fuppofe, will not remain undiminifhed. 
His pretended friends may democratife his dominions, or 
his imperial neighbour may add them to the Auftrian pof- 
feflions. 


SWITZERLAND. 


> 


The unfortunate inhabitants of this country feel all the 
miferies of Gallic tyranny. In the injurious treatment to 
which they are expofed, defpotifm, rapacity, and cruelty, 
are united: they are enflaved, plundered, arfd oppreffed in 
various modes. Martial Jaw has been introduced into the 
cantons ; and the people have been required, on pain of 
iriftant death, to take arms in fupport of their tyrants. Some 
bold fpirits have attempted to f@ake off this yoke; but all 
infurre¢tions have been fpeedily quelled. > 

The French cannot repofe much confidence in the fervice 
of thofe whom they have compelled to join their army ; 
afid, if the Auftrians fhould penetrate into the interior of 
Switzerland, they will be hailed as friends by the majority 
of the inhabitants, who, thus affifted, may be enabled to 
expel their oppreffors. | 

‘As the hope of exciting a general infurre€tion in Swit- 
zerland had induced the archduke Charles to approach that 
country, he thought proper to prepare the way for the fa- 
vorable reception of his army by afluring the Swifs of the 
moderation | ‘of his views. Before his illnefs checked his 
advance, he iffued a proclamation, accufing the French of 
having unjuftly recommenced hoftilities, and of having | 
calummiated his imperial majefty by an imputation of the 
ambitious purpofe  difmermbering Switzerland ; declaring 
in ftrong terms his friendly’ difpofition ‘oWaids the can- 
tons,‘ and his defire of reftoring them to that independence 
arid thofe privileges of which they had been deprived by 
Gallic ufurpation; and promifing, in return for the co- 
operation of the inhabitants, a dereliction of thofe meafures 
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of pecuniary fequeftration and commercial prohibition 
which the condu& of the Helvetic dire€tory had con- 
ftrained the court of Vienna to adopt. That the Swifs may 
recover their independence; is the general with; but the 
power of the French may long obftruct fuch an eveat. 


SPAIN ann PORTUGAL. 


The chief fway, at the court of Madrid, appears to be 
exercifed by the queen, who favors the partifans of the 
French republic, though fhe does not enter with vigor into 
the war againft the Englifh.’ Her profligacy is feverely 
ftigmatifed by thofe who call themfelves Anti-Jacobins ; 
but, if it were much more glaring than it is, thefe men 
would readily pronounce her a virtuous princefs, on her 
acceflion to the grand confederacy. They can fee only 
through the mifts of prejudice and party: equity and li- 
berality have no influence over their minds. 

In Portugal fome Britifh troops are yet ftationed; for the 
defence of the kingdom againft the dreaded invafion: but 
they are not fufficiently numerous to promife an effe€tual 
refiftance; and no confident hopes are entertained of the 
vigorous co-operation of the Portuguefe army. 


7 


ITAL Y. 


The French invafion of the Neapolitan tealm foon became. 
fuccefsful. The republicans prefled onward with zeal and. 
rapidity ; and the weak and effeminate Italians were unable. 
to withftand the torrent. The king and general Mack, 
driven fromthe Roman territory, haftened back to the fouth-_ 
eaft with their defeated and diminifhed forces 5, and the late. 
ter undertook the defence of Capua, which had been in- 
vefted by Championet: but he did not fultain.a long fiege ;. 
for he agreed, cn the 1oth of January, to. the furrender of 
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the town; the payment of ten millions ue livres, and other 
terms diétated by the befiegers. 

The city of Naples was, at this time, ina ftate of great 
confufion. Many of the inhabitants began to be riotous and 
turbulent: they accufed Mack of mifcondué and treachery, 
and refufed to acquiefce in an armiftice which he had con- 
cluded with the French. The lazaroni refe in a body, and 
committed many outrages and barbarities, the fappofed par- 
tifans of the French being the chief objects of their fury. 
Being reinforced by fome parties of militia, as well as by 
the peafants from the neighbouring villages, they marched 


towards Capua to meet the invaders; and an obftinate bat- 
tle enfued with a part of the republican army. The French 


columns repeatedly gave way 5 and they would perhaps have 
been totally defeated, if Championet had not arrived with 
fuccours. The Italians were now repulfed in their turn; 
and, after their return to the capital, new fcenes of diforder 
appeared. The French approaching to take poffeffion of 
the city, the lazaroni and their aflociates furioufly oppofed 
their entrance, and defended different pofts with great va- 
lor and pertinacity. At length, onthe 23d, aftera horrible 
effufion of blood, Championet entered the town; and his 
fuccefs was followed by a courfe of depredation and ty- 
ranny. 

Before the reduction of Naples, the king and queen, fen- 
fible of their danger, had accepted the protection of the 
fleet commanded by lord Nelfon, and, after a tempeftuous 
voyage, had fafely. arrived in Sicily. Ferdinand was re- 
ceived at Palermo with loyal acclamations of joy; and the 
ifland continues fubjeét to his fway. His misfortunes would 
excite more general compafhon, if he did not béar them 
with apathy and indifference. 

The difturbers of the peace of Italy have at length thought 
proper to democratife the ariftocratic republic of Lucca, a 
Rate governed with prudence and moderation. The gates 
of the chief town were forced, the public buildings pil- 
laged, and the inhabitants expofed to fevere exactions. | 

The Tufcan ftate has alfo undergone a reyolution. War 
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was declared againft the grand duke in March by the French 
directory, on pretence of his perfidy towards the republic, 
and his favourable inclinations towards the Englith. On the 
24th, the town and harbour of Leghorn were fubjeéted to 
Gallic dominion; and, on the following day, Florence 
was feifed by the enemy. Thus difpoffeffed by a force 
which he could not withftand, the grand duke retired with: 
his family, and directed his courfe to Vienna. So frequent 
are the fubverfions of old governments in thefe revolution- 
ary times, that the fate of faa made little iengaelons 
on the public mind. 

In the northern parts of Italy, the French have hook lefs 
fuccefsful. On the 26th of. March, they attacked the Au- 
ftrians near Legnago, but met with fuch a fpirited refift- 
ance, that they were obliged to retreat after. a confiderable: 
lofs of men. Other pofts were affaulted on the fame day, 
with no {mall lofs on both fides. Four days afterwards, the 
republicans advanced with an intention of furprifing and- 
ftorming Verona; but: their aims were baffled by the vigi- 
lance of Jieutenant-general Kray, who, with little difficul-’ 
ty, routed their army- On the sth of April, he attacked: 
them in the morning near Magnan; and the action was. 
maintained with great firmnefs till night. In this engage-. 
ment, about 2000 Auftrians, according to the official ac- 
counts of the court of Vienna, were killed or wounded ; 
while the French, who were totally defeated, are fuppofed 
to have fuftained a much greater lofs. 

In the Tirol, the French were alfo unfortunate. The 
count de Bellegarde engaged them near Tauffers, that he 
might prevent them from eftablifhing themfelves in that’ 
quarter. His left wing feifed a hill which commanded — 
their right flank ; but they maintained their chief pofition 
for fome time, and haraffed the affailants with a very brifk 
fire; and his right was refifted with ftill greater vigor. 
When the confli& became general, the courage and refolu- - 
tion of both parties feemed equally balanced. At length, 
by the aid of the commanding eminence, the imperialifts. 
gained the advantage, and drove their adverfaries beyond 
Tauffers. The a€tion was flill continued; and the French 
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were forced to abandon various pofts which they had fuc4 
eefiively occupied. — 
> Phefe defeats feemed to confound the republicans, who 
_ precipitately fled in different directions, while many of 
their ftragglers were midde prifonets by the Auftrian de- 
tachments. Pefchiera was invefted by a part of the vitto- 
tious army 3 and Mantua was fubjeted to a blockade. The 
people in this neighbourhood, it is faid, gave evident marks 
of attachment to: their former government, and of hatred 
to the French intruders. - 

The arrival of a Ruffian army iti Italy promifed additional 
fuccefs to the caufe of the confederates. Field-Marfhal 
Suwarrow, or Souwaroff, diftinguifhed by his exp/oits in 
Poland, was placed by the emperor Pau! at the head of thofe 
troops which liad been feleéted in the north for the reftora- 
tion of focial order to the continent of Europe; and, when 
he reached the feene of aétion in Italy, he prepared to im- 
prove thofe advantages which had been gained by the valor 
of the Auftrians. A confiderable number of the latter 
having joined his army, he advanced into the Milanefe ter- 
ritory with about 45,000 men. He found the pofts near the 
Adda well fortified; but, not being one of thofe_ generale 
who are eafily difcouraged, he ordered the army, on the 
27th of April, to foree the pafiage of the river. One divi- 
fion croffed near Brivio, by means of a flying bridge; and 
the reft paffed over in defiance of all obftacles. 

The battle which followed was gallantly contefted. The 
French, near Pozzo, had at firft the advantage, and were 
on the point’ of turning thé right wing of the combined 
hoft ; but-their views were fruftrated by the opportune ef- 
forts of a party which affailed them on the left flank, and 
routed that part of their force. From other pofts they were 
diflodged about the fame time; and, at Bertero in particu- 
. Jar, a divifion under general Serrurier was obliged to fub- 
mit to captivity. It is affirmed, .that about 6000 of the 
French fell on this occafion, and that above 5000 were made 
prifoners. On the 3cth, the field-marfhal took poffeffion of 
Milan, while the vanquifhed fled in extreme diforder. 

The fevere checks to which the French arms have thus 
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been expofed, may perhaps have a good effect in promoting. 
" a pacification, unlefs the victorious allies thould be fo, elate 
with occafional fuccefs, as to neglect an opportunity of ters. 
minating the war with honor, 


TURKE ¥. 


The hoafted vigor of:the Porte has not been fignally dif 
played fince the late declaration of ‘war. The Turkith 
forces, however, have not been wholly inactive, though 
they have not expelied Buonaparte arid his army from 
Egypt, or performed any important fervice, except that of 
co-operating with the Rufhians in the re-capture of Corfu. 
A {mall ifland in the harbour of that town was attacked on 
the it of March; and, after a brifk cannonade from the 
fhips of war, the troops made a defcent, and foon reduced 
the ifland. The outworks of the town were alfo affaulted 
with fuccefs 5 and, the next morning, the garrifon capitu- 
lated, on couiditian of being conveyed to Toulon, with ~ 
provifo that, for one year and a half, none of the men 
fhould bear arms againtt the Turks, Ruffians, Englith, or 
Neapolitans. The Leander, which had been taken by the 
French in its way from Egypt, was found in the harbour. 

Sir Sidney Smith has been fent to Conftantinople by his 
Britannic majefty, to fuper-intend the maritime affairs of 
the Turkifh government. An officer of his talents and ex- 
perience may prove a very ufeful advifer, if the Turks 
fhould proye docile and tra€table; and, though they would 
rather learn naval or military ta€tics from a perfon of their 
own perfuafion than from one whom they deem an infidel, 
they will probably, in the prefent danger of their empire, 
endeavour to improve under any ref{pectable individual, , who 
may be qualified for the tafk of inftrution. 


RUSSIA. 


The geal of the northern emperor for the profecution of 
the war has obtained great applaufe from the friends of the 
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armed coalition; and, for his eagernefs to check the pros 
grefs of Jacobinical opinions in his own territories, he has 
alfo been highly praifed: He promotes, both by Jaws and 
by arms, the caufe in which he has been perfuaded to en- 
gage ; and he looks forward with confidence to the fuccefs 
of both. 

He has concluded a formal treaty of alliance with the 
grand fignor, for eight years. Its ftipulations are clear and 
explicit; but they do not demand particular notice. 


NORTH-AMERICA. 


The Trans-Atlantic republic is agitated with ftrong dif- 
fenfions. Thofe who are unfriendly to the meafures of the 
government are loud and vehement in their clamors; and, 


on the other hand, the fupporters of the prevailing fyftem 
vindicate their conduc with fpirit. The proceedings of 
the congrefs, amidft thefe difputes, are judicious; and the 
defenfive preparations againft the French are not relaxed. 

The late act againft aliens, and that which provides for 
the more effectual fuppreffion of feditious practices, are fo 
obnoxious to the anti-federal party (as the opponents of the 
meafures of government are ftyled), that many petitions 
have been prefented to the congrefs for the repeal of thofe 
ftatutes. It is affirmed by this party, that the acts in quef- 
tion are palpable invafions of the conftitution of the United 
States, and are in themfelves null and void, as they allow 
the exercife of powers not recognifed in the fyftem upon 
which the government was eftablifhed ; and that the profes 
cution of fuch meafures will tend to transform the republi- 
can adminiftration into a mixed monarchy. In the legifla- 
tive aflemblies of fome of the ftates, warm debates have oc- 
curred on this fubje€t; but it is not probable that the aéts 
will foon be repealed. 

In the financial eftimates of the republic, above 4,200,000 
dollars are reprefented as neceflary for defraying the charges 


of the army; but the fum demanded for the: naval departe. 
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moent is lefs confiderable. A loan was negotiated tothe a- 
mount of five millions of dollars: and, from the fpirit and 
confidence of the opulent, it was {fpeedily completed. 

We are informed, that it is the intention of the rulers of 
this ftate to open a new negotiation with the French, and 
that three envoys are appointed for that purpofe. ‘The fuce 
cefs of fuch an applicationis doubtful ; but fome will pers 
haps think that no doubts ought to arife on the fubjeét, as 
the rejection may be deemed certain, s 


WEST-INDIES. 


_ An account of fome naval operations in the bay of Hon- 
duras reached England in January laft. The Spanierds pree 
pared a flotilla, confifting of thirty-one veffels, manned with 
590 feamen and 2000 foldiers; and, with this armament, 
they hoped to expel the Englifh from their fettlements in 
the bay. In September, the hoftile fhips appeared in 2 
channel leading to the Britith pofts; and Bocca-Negra (or 
Black-Mouth, as the commander was ludicroufly ftyled) 
encountered captain Mofs with fpirit ; but he was at length 
obliged to retreat with a lofs not inconfiderable. We do 
not learn that’ the Spaniards have fince renewed the at- 
tempt. 

In the ifland of St. Domingo, general Touffaint’s views 
of independence are likely to be checked and fruftrated, 
Rigaud, who has a greater degree of military kill, and a 
more determined fpirit than Touffaint, has been encouraged 
by the French to act againft him; but of his proceedings, 
or of the recent affairs of the ifland, we have no correét in- 
formation, 


EAST-INDIES. 


Intelligence of a pleafing nature has lately been received 
from the governor of Bengal. It appears, that many French 
adventurers had fucceflively repaired to the Dekan, and had 
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met with encouragement from the nizam, who permitted 
them to mufter an army of his fubjeéts, and inftruct them 
jn military manceuvrese The earl of Mornington, jealous 
of the views of the ftrangers, fent a confiderable force inta 
the Dekan. The French were difarmed, and led to Cal- 
cutta; andthe nizam was obliged to fign a treaty, by which 
he was bound to prohibit natives of France from ferving in 
his army; or refiding at his court ; fo powerful is the Britifh 
influence in India! 

The fultan Tippoo, not having relinquifhed the hope of 
attacking the Englifh with fuccefs, has renewed his in- 
trigues among the-native princes, with a view of procuring 
their afhftance. But it appears, that they are unwilling to 
endanger themfelves by embarking in his fchemes, or-to 
rifque te.e vengeance of the Britith rulers of Igdia, who, 
aware of his turbulent difpofition, maintain a refpectable 
army, and provide for the defence of the country with vigi- 
lance and fpirit. | 
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